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TAB  tURREHTS 

STILL  OROMIHC  .  . 


IT  starteo  mini 

the  TRIBUHE  AkO... 


Now  everybodys 


'rlic  shores  of  tlie  (lik.iuo  Hiver  liave  never 
liM>ke(l  iK'tter.  \ot«‘rs  okayed  a  $6,(M((),(MM> 
ele.iii-iip  Ixind  issue  .  . .  Iioles  have  Ixs-ii  hlhsi 
.  .  .  old  piliiu's  replacixl  .  .  .  two  miles  of 
dinks  already  rebuilt  and  more  work  permits 
ari'  heiiii!  souulit.  Because  a  Tribune  editorial 
awakened  C.'lucaco's  interest  in  iHMiitityint: 
tbe  river  area  .  .  .  and  succtvdini;  Tribune 
stories  kept  the  movement  rolliut;. 

A  small  thiui'  as  crusailes  i;o.  But  it  helps 
to  make  a  vital  |H)int.  C^hicaso  people  just 
have  a  habit  of  tictinc  on  what  they  read  in 
the  Tribune.  I)ih‘s  it  carry  ovi-r  into  advertis- 
iiiK':'  Well,  sve’ll  show  you  a  lot  of  evidenee 
that  the  Tribune  outpiills  any  other  pa|)er  in 
town  way  out  of  proportion  to  its  bigger  num¬ 
bers.  C'all  it  editorial  influence  ...  or  re.ider 
resiKuise.  Whatever  sou  call  it.  it  u'urks. 


Chicago  Tribune 


SCOTT  new,  improved^ 

IDEAL  MAT  ROLLING  MACHINE 

''Built  Better  for  Better  Mats!" 


An  outstaudin 
value— low  in  cosr 
high  in  ejjidemy 

Rolls  any  type  Matrix  . . .  molding  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  to  any  variation  of  form. 
Mats  retain  exact  size  of  original  form 
without  stretching  or  distortion. 

Newly  designed  push  button  controls,  located 
front  and  back  of  machine,  add  to  ease  of 
operation.  Aluminum  guards,  micrometer 
adjustments  plus  extra  sturdy,  rigid  construction 
assure  fast,  accurate  production. 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34'  x  44'.  6'  thick,  steel  buffer 
plates  at  each  end. 

Height  of  Bed  . . ,  36'. 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  BOVx'  long  over  bed,  width 
611/4",  height  59Vi". 

Weight .  . .  11,000  lbs. 

3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic 
brake. 

Anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 

forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or 
either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  controls,  located  at  each 
end  of  machine,  include  mushroom  head  "Stop” 
button,  on  and  off  light  switch,  forward  and  reverse 
start  and  stop. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently  mounted 
on  top  of  machine  for  easy,  accurate  reading. 


SCOTT 

presses 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


oivisiM  or  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  rti.i:  x.  j. 

EXECUTIVE  A  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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On  April  7th,  the  Seattle  l-'ost-ln- 
telliyenLcr  will  publish  its  lOOth 
Anniversary  Hdition  —  a  paper  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  collector  s  item. 


The  Post  ! nlelliveihei’ 


The  Post-Intelli^encer  is  the  oldest 
continuiny  business  in  Seattle  and 
from  Its  files  covering  a  century,  top 


writers  have  carefully  reconstructed 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  growth  of  a 
sawmill  village  into  one  of  America  .•- 
yreat  seaport  cities  ...  in  a  century 
duriiyi'  which  this  newspaper  has 
paralleled  its  progress. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  utilized  the 
very  word-pictures  of  reporters  of  the 
past  10  decades  to  bring  P-I  readers 
the  hi.story  of  this  great  area,  just  as 
it  unfolded  day  by  day  in  the  pages 
of  Seattle's  morning  newspaper. 

LOOKING  INTO  THE  PAST 

N’o  other  chronicle  of  Seattle  has 
ever  betore  hid  such  a  background. 
Here  are  the  hitherto  unpublished 
diaries  of  editors  and  reporters  of  the 


past,  the  reminiscences  of  senior  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff,  the  editorial  cam¬ 
paigns  launched  by  this  newspaper  in 
behalf  ot  its  city  and  historic  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  Post  -  Intelligencer 
cameramen  on  the  scene  at  the  time. 
A  COLLECTOR'S  ITEM 

Numerous  business  exccutive-v  have 
already  decided  that  this  is  the  ideal 
place  to  pridefully  tell  the  story  of 
iheir  firm's  growth— in  a  feature  edi¬ 
tion  that  will  be  avidly  read  from  cov¬ 
er  to  cover  by  hundreds  of  thou.sands 
and  then  filed  away  as  a  historic  keep¬ 
sake  and  future  source  of  reference. 


De-idline  for  copy  is  March  ISth. 
(.all  your  He.irst  man  today. 
Reprrsevted  Xationalhi  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Pest  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Anfeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journai-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


/ 
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The  heartbeat  of  a  Rumford 
woman  keeps  saying  that  the 
sounds  of  modern  medicine 
can  be  no  less  exciting  than 
messages  from  a  man  in  space. 

A 

HEARTFELT 

LEAD 

A  good  lead.  The  story?  The  development 
and  implantation  of  an  artificial  mitral 
valve  in  the  heart  of  a  Rhode  Island  woman 
...  an  operation  that  permits  her  to  lead 
a  normal  life.  Both  the  technique  of  the 
surgery  and  the  manufacture  of  the  valve 
were  pioneered  here.  A  good  local  story  with 
a  prop>er  balance  of  emphasis  on  human 
values  and  scientific  progress.  Another 
example  of  The  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  bringing  the  news  to  New  England  .  .  . 
with  character  .  .  .  competence  .  .  .  color! 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

10-12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Chicaga 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- lfr— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

11- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  senn- 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11-13 — Communications  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-17 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City, 

18-22— J.  C.  Penney-Unlversity  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con¬ 
ference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

21- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  HottI, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22—  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotnl 
Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O, 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Montego  Beach  Hotel,  Montago 
Bay,  Jamaica. 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill. 

30- 31 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Holiday  Inn,  Great  Bend. 

3 1 - April  1-2  — Business  News  Writers  Seminar,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

4- 5 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Circulation  Conference,  Nassau  Inn, 

Princeton. 

5- 6— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 

ernment.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-6 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 
8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18- 20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

19- 20 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

21-24— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference.  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25— National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22—  Associated  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

22-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25- 27— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

26- 27 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

27- 28 — AP  Loulsiana-Mississippi,  Robert  E.  Lee  Motel,  Jackson,  Miss. 

28- 30— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

29- May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

MAY 

1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

Toronto. 

2- 4 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

2- 4— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

3- 5 — New  Jersey  Press  Associaion  Advertising  Conference,  RItz  Carlton 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

4-  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization.  St.  Paul. 

4- 5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

5- 8 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 

Texas. 
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listen,  everybody 


m  m  a 


Things  are  simply  popping  at 
Pontiac  Motor  and  in  Pontiac 

The  automobile  industry  is  having  another 
great  year,  and  once  more  Pontiac  and  Tempest 
are  absolute  tops  in  percentage  of  gain. 

(If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  one  you  better  get 
your  order  in  NOW.  Ask  your  dealer.) 


AND— here’s  our  main  point . . . 

You  can  reach  this  expanding,  thriving  and 
profitable  market  in  just  one  way: 


The  Pontiac  Press 


The  Pontiac  Press 

Pontiac,  Mich.—  Circulation  61,987 — ABC  Statement,  Sept.  30, 1962 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

Detroit  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Minneapolis  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Want  to  get  more 
“plant-city”  linage? 


who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere, 

publhbed  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  • 

DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


Puzzles  for  really  busy  ad  execs: 


Which  circle  is  higger? 


Tell  the  truth  now:  how  long  did  it  take  you?  Ten  seconds? 
(That's  about  as  long  as  it  takes  to  say,  with  feeling:  "In 
Boston,  each  and  every  day,  Monday  through  Friday,  nearly 
900,000  adults  read  The  Globe.")  Five  seconds?  (About 
as  long  as:  "Well  over  a  milUon  read  it  on  Sunday,  too.") 
One  second?  Check  your  watch. 


/\au  f^rwin ’s 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  INTELLIGENT  way  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  States  are  carrying  on  ambitious  advertising  and 
public  relations  campaigns  was  tbe  attendance  of  800  Tarheels 
at  a  "‘North  Carolina  Day”  luncheon  of  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York.  With  LdoO  present,  it  was  the  largest  lunch¬ 
eon  ever  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  Governor  Terry  Sanford 
delivered  a  statesmanlike  address  reminiscent  of  the  famous 
‘‘New  South”  speech  by  Editor  Henry  W.  Grady  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  in  New  York  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  He  declared 
his  State,  which  leads  the  nation  in  furniture,  textiles  and  to¬ 
bacco  manufacturing,  does  not  seek  new  industry  at  the  expense 
of  cheap  labor,  tax  gimmicks  or  rebates.  Among  native  sons  on 
the  dais  were  S.  George  Little,  president-editor  of  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation,  and  Clifton  Daniels,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  There  was  a  large  contingent  of 
Tarheel  editors  present,  including  Miles  H.  Wolfe,  Greensboro 
Daily  News;  J.  P.  Huskins,  Statesville  Record  &  Landmark; 
M  rs.  Stella  W.  Anderson,  West  Jefferson  Skyland  Post  and  four 
other  newspapers.  Copies  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
with  a  verbatim  report  of  the  Governor’s  speech  were  distributed 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 

Wliy  City  Editors  Look  Old 

"(Josh,  that’s  not  the  way  they  taught  us  to  do  it  in  journalism  school, 
sir.” 

"I  know  it’s  only  a  five-graph  obit,  chief,  but  I’d  sure  appreciate  a 
byline.  My  mother  keeps  asking  me  when  I’m  going  to  get  one.” 

"Sure  I  saw  the  cops  and  those  gunmen  shooting  it  out,  but  you 
assigned  me  to  cover  the  Rotary  meeting,  not  a  bank  stickup.” 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  get  yourself  a  new  city  hall  reporter,  old 
boy.  1  just  got  a  job  as  the  mayor’s  press  secretary  for  $15,600  a  year. 
But  any  time  you  want  an  interview  just  say  so  and  I’ll  try  to  set  it  up 
as  long  as  you  let  me  know  well  enough  in  advance  and  if  the  mayor 
isn’t  too  busy.” 

“You  the  city  editor?  Well,  listen.  You  got  my  name  right,  but  in  the 
wrong  story.  You’ve  got  me  listed  as  the  prime  suspect  in  that  Heights 
rape  case.  Actually,  I’m  the  Heights  Church  treasurer,  and  my  name 
should  have  been  used  in  the  story  about  the  new  church  building  plan. 
Anyway,  I’m  a  lawyer,  too,  and  .  .  .” 

"Gee  whiz,  I  was  talking  to  my  wife  on  the  phone  and  forgot  all  about 
the  deadline.  But  don’t  worry,  chief.  I’ll  have  the  story  for  the  next 
edition.” 

— Harold  W'inerip,  Hoston  Traveler 

— Roy  W.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Sale  Lithograph  Co.  and  Royton 
Paper  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  recalls  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
he  and  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre,  who  became  a  famous  New  York 
columnist,  helped  Mr.  Thompson’s  uncle  put  out  a  weekly.  The  boys 
were  in  their  early  teens.  “I  set  type.  Odd  did  the  news  items  and  my 
Uncle  Jim  did  the  press  work  and  the  binding,”  recalls  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  i|uit  to  go  to  Ohio  State.  .  .  .  The  Washirigton  Post  (morning)  and 
the  ft' ashington  Evening  Star  came  out  Feb.  18  with  identical  front  page 
streamer  headlines:  “Hijacked  Vessel  Halts  Off  Brazil.”  .  .  .  “Forgive 
me  for  indulging  in  a  slight  variation  of  a  hackneyed  quote — but  ‘when 
in  New  York,  do  as  the  Romans  do.’  ”  writes  Executive  Eiditor  Ed  Hill, 
Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American,  as  he  generously  sends  along  his  lively 
tabloid  to  help  relieve  the  strike-caused  newspaper  dearth.  .  .  .  Vinnie 
Dunne,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  labor  writer,  asked  to  be  assigned 
to  make  one  of  those  50-mile  hikes  in  the  longest  time,  taking  all  sum¬ 
mer  to  stroll  from  one  beach  resort  to  another.  .  .  .  Heady  head  by 
Darrell  Houston  in  the  Seattle  Post-1  ntelligencer:  “America  Louvres  Her: 
Mona’s  The  Most — To  Say  The  Lisa.”  .  .  .  Charley  Buster  calls  his 
Sun  City  (Calif.)  News  column  “Buslering  With  News.” 


False  Federalese 


My  country,  ’lis  of  thee, 

W'hose  chieftains  lie  to  me; 

Of  thee  I  sing! 

How  can  we  take  much  pride 
In  men  who’ve  lied  and  lied 
And  from  most  every  side 
Made  falsehood  ring? 

—Tom  Pease 
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THOMAS  RICH 

I'rt  \i(l(  nl  mui  Gi  lu  uil  Manaucr 
PC'C  Food  Markets,  Inc. 

“In  this  super  Syracuse 
market  with  over  $633  mil¬ 
lion  spent  yearly  for  food 
and  beverages,  our  P&C  ad¬ 
vertising  gets  outstanding 
exposure  and  results  in  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers.  Far 
and  away  our  primary  me¬ 
dium." 


That’s  SYRACUSE 

. . .  America's  f  \  Test  Market  and  Metropolitan  Center 

of  the  ,i;roat  (xMitnil  New  York  market ...  with  I'i;  million  pcoplo  and  over 
S3  billion  in  spcmdable  income.  You  buy  it  all,  neatly  and  completely,  throni'h 
the  Syracuse  Newspapers.  (>overage:  ot  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  ( bounty; 

90' <  of  Syracuse  metropolitan  area;  57' <  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 
-Yo  other  medium  or  eomhination  of  media  in  this  area 
ean  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 

The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS:  Herald-American  (Sunday)  . . .  Post-Standard  (Morning 
&  Sunday)  .  .  .  Herald-Journal  (Evening).  ABC  Report,  12  mos.  ending  3-31-62:  Combined  Daily— 
231,150;  Sunday  Herald-American— 210,880;  Sunday  Post-Standard— 102,448.  Full  color  available 
Daily  &  Sunday.  Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


editorial 


Split  in  the  Ranks 


There  are  different  opinions  as  to  whether  the  defection  of  the 
New  York  Post  from  the  ranks  of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  will  shorten  or  prolong  the  ITU  strike  which  has  been 
responsible  for  closing  down  New  Yttrk’s  newspapers  for  three  months. 
Bertram  Powers,  president  of  the  striking  ITU  local,  said  he  thought 
the  decision  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schitf,  Post  publisher,  to  resume  publica¬ 
tion  would  “speed  up  the  settlement  of  the  strike.”  The  other  pub¬ 
lishers  seemed  to  agree  with  Amory  Bradford  of  the  New  York  Times 
who  said:  “I  think  it  is  bound  to  stiffen  the  union’s  position  and 
prolong  the  strike.” 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter  {xtsition.  But  the  (juestion 
of  the  strike’s  longevity  is  somewhat  academic.  The  ultimate  question 
is  whether  the  final  terms  of  settlement,  whenever  that  may  be,  will 
be  any  more  favorable  to  one  side  or  the  other  than  they  would  have 
been  without  the  Post’s  independent  step. 

The  publishers  of  New  York  City  are  not  figliting  an  isolated  action. 
The  outcome  here — whatever  it  may  be  in  hours,  wages,  fringes,  etc. — 
will  have  its  ultimate  effect  in  every  other  newspaper  plant  in  the 
country.  ITU  contract  negotiations  in  Boston,  Washington  and  else¬ 
where  are  pending  on  the  New  York  settlement  and  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  the  Cleveland  strike  will  not  be  terminated  until  the 
New  York  one  is. 

Although  the  union  president  l>elieves  the  Post’s  action  has  weakened 
the  New  York  publishers’  jx>sition,  we  don’t  think  the  other  embattled 
publishers  are  any  more  willing  now  to  mortgage  their  future  l)y 
agreeing  to  exorbitant  demands  than  tliev  were  before. 


TV  Ratings 


Television  built  its  reputation  on  program  ratings  and  advertisers 
swallowed  the  figures  even  though  no  tw’o  seiwices  ever  agreed. 
£^P  kept  saying — and  so  did  everyone  else  in  the  newspajK'r  business 
— that  the  ratings  were  phony  and  couldn’t  be  relied  upon.  Now, 
under  pressure  of  an  investigation  by  a  Congressional  committee, 
broadcasting  spokesmen  are  admitting  that  they  have  doubts  about 
the  accuracy  of  program-rating  services.  We  never  thought  we’d  live 
to  see  the  day! 

In  the  final  hours  of  1962  three  of  broadcasting’s  top  rating  services 
— The  Pulse,  Inc.,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  and  .\merican  Research  Bureau 
— signed  consent  orders  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  which 
they  agreed  to  stop  claiming  their  findings  are  100%  accurate. 

TFC  found  that  among  other  things  one  rating  service  includes  all 
“not  at  homes”  in  its  sample  base  and  adjusts  “sets  in  use”  hgures 
upward  20%  for  morning  programs  and  -10%  for  afternoon  and  evening 
programs  without  research  to  justify  such  adjustments.  .Another  com¬ 
bines  data  secured  at  different  times  into  consolidated  rating  and 
audience  size  values  as  though  all  such  data  had  been  derived  during 
the  same  time  period.  The  third  does  not  disclose  the  numlier  or 
percentage  of  the  sample  which  refuses  or  fails  to  resjjond  or  cooperate, 
and  does  not  otherwise  account  for  the  statistical  effect  of  non-resfxmse. 

We  think  the  advertising  agencies  Avho  accepted  these  ratings  as 
if  they  were  gosjjel  and  made  meilia  buying  decisions  upon  them 
deserve  a  share  in  the  blame  for  foisting  inaccurate  research  ujxm  the 
nation’s  advertisers.  This  is  one  scandal  that  never  arose  with  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  which  measures  the  circulation  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 


For  if  there  be  first  a  u'illinft  mind,  it 
is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.— 
2.  Corinthians,  VIII;  12. 
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Renewals  to  April  30,  1962,  75.81%. 
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EXPENSES  PAID 

In  your  article  (March  2)  on  baseball 
coverage  expenses,  Oliver  E.  Kuechle 
writes:  “In  Baltimore  .  .  .  the  News  Post 
accepted  expenses,  sometimes  for  two 
men.”  This  is  emphatically  not  true.  We 
pay  all  expenses  for  our  baseball  writers, 
whether  one  or  six. 

Sterling  Noel 

Managing  Editor, 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Post 


‘MUSCLE’  MAN 

So  Bertram  Anthony  Powers — the  Pied 
Piper  of  the  printers’  union — says  that 
labor  disputes  cannot  be  settled  through 
reason  and  justice.  He  says  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  muscle.  He  apparently  has 
plenty  of  that,  hut  it’s  located  just  be¬ 
neath  his  scalp.  As  a  newspaperman 
forced  to  swap  his  press  card  for  an  un¬ 
employment  booklet  during  the  New  York 
strike  and  shutdown,  I  can  only  shake 
my  head  and  wonder  about  the  future 
of  this  business. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when 
a  man  in  this  industry  could  he  canned 
for  clearing  his  throat  at  a  time  when 
the  boss  had  a  hangover.  Today  you’d 
have  to  ax  the  boss  to  death  and  blow 
up  the  plant  to  be  fired  and  even  then 
the  union  would  get  you  severance. 

I  believe  collective  bargaining  can  sur¬ 
vive.  provided  unions  use  reason  and 
justice  instead  of  blackjacks;  Bertram 
Anthony  notwithstanding.  The  collective 
bargaining  idea  that  .lohnnie-has-a-lolly- 
pop-and-I-want-one-too,  is  all  right.  But  the 
lollvpop  is  getting  bigger  every  two  years 
and  pretty  sotm  someone  is  going  to  choke 
on  it. 

Why  the  hell  can’t  union  leaders  who 
fear  automation  sit  down  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  talk  the  problem  out?  It  was 
done  in  the  auto  industry,  coal  and  steel 
business  and  in  many  other  fields.  Why 
not  newspapers? 

My  own  union,  the  Guild,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  weakest  of  all  newspaper 
unions.  We  are  not  “steeped  in  tradition.” 
as  the  ITU  claims  to  be.  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  on  a  picket  line  wearing  ear- 
muffs  manufactured  by  tradition.  Try  to 
pay  your  rent  with  tradition. 

I  foresee  a  whole  new  era  of  labor- 
management  relations  with  neither  side 
brandishing  brute  strength  and  making 
threats  at  bargaining  time.  It’s  got  to 
come,  and  it  will.  Brute  force  is  good 
when  loosening  a  nut.  But  enough  of 
Bert  Powers. 

Dan  O’Malley 

New  York 


ESTATE 


■SENATOR,  WHEN  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  STOP  THIS  KID  STUFF?' 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


Short  Takes 


A  minor  accident  was  reported  in¬ 
volving  the  parked  car  of  Wash  Gjebre, 
Tribune-Review  Stiff  writer.  —  Greens- 
burg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review. 


Rescuers  fought  to  have  scores  of  in¬ 
jured  persons  trapped  in  the  debris,  and 
dug  out  bodies. — New  York  Standard. 


^dver- 

orrles: 


The  hospital  plans  hating  and  electri¬ 
cal  alterations. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Blank,  general  delivery. — Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News  Palladium. 


Business  and  civic  leaders  mapped 
plans  to  bedicate  Memphis  Metropolitan 
Airport. — Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal. 
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CARTOON  COMMENT 

The  cartoon  you  reprinted  on  page  7. 
February  2,  from  the  Providence  Journal 
may  have  been  in  good  taste  there  but 
certainly  not  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ralph  Nicholson 

Dothan.  Ala. 
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THIS  ISN’T  SOCIALISM 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  article 
on  the  Profit-Sharing  plan  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Record,  but  feel  that  exception 
should  be  taken  to  the  term  “quasi-so¬ 
cialized”  in  referring  to  it. 

Profit-Sharing  is  the  complete  opposite 
of  Socialism. 

Socialism,  as  a  method,  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  seizure  by  force  of  the  product  of 
labor.  It  necessarily  collects  all  the  non¬ 
producers  into  a  power-elite  of  tax- 
profiteers.  Not  only  do  these  reduce  the 
earnings  of  lalxir  and  management  by 
taxation,  but  interfere  with  efficiency  and 
progress  through  unnecessary  laws.  So¬ 
cialism  is  the  enemy  of  capital  accumula¬ 
tion,  which  further  reduces  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  for  the  general 
public. 

Profit-Sharing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Individuals  freely  join  in  the  use 
of  capital  goods  for  their  own  benefit. 
Profit-Sharing  is  the  friend  of  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation. 

C.  E.  Whitehouse 

New  York 


NEGRO  CRAFTSMEN 

As  one  who  is  deeply  fond  of  the  South 
and  believes  it  often  maligned.  I  might 
add  one  observation:  I  have  never  seen 
a  large  Northern  newspaper  composing 
room  which  employed  a  Negro  in  any 
craft  capacity,  but  I  know  of  at  least  two 
Southern  newspapers  that  do. 

With  no  delight  in  twitting  the  North¬ 
ern  newspapers  on  what  is  essentially  an 
extremely  serious  problem,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  instead  of  the  self-righteous 
editorials  in  Northern  newspapers  on  the 
situation  in  Dixie,  the  Northern  news¬ 
papers  might  well  take  steps  to  alleviate 
the  race  problem  at  home — specifically, 
in  their  own  “back  shops.”  More  than  any 
other  factor  possibly  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Negro’s  lot,  is  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity. 

George  P.  Carlin 

Newport  News,  Va. 


THAT  AND  WHICH 

Referring  to  Robert  B.  Mitchell’s  letter 
on  commas  and  “restrictive”  and  “non- 
restrictive”  clauses  (Jan.  12) : 

Fowler  says:  “If  writers  would  agree 
to  regard  that  as  the  defining  (restric¬ 
tive)  relative  pronoun  and  which  as  the 
non-defining,  there  would  be  much  gain 
both  in  lucidity  and  in  ease.” 

On  that  principle  the  sentence  cited 
by  Mr.  Mitchell  would  read:  “Automo¬ 
biles  that  have  defective  brakes  should 
be  ruled  off  the  road.”  No  need  to  worry 
about  whichs  or  commas. 

Charles  Bruce 

The  Canadian  Press, 

Toronto 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  ski-slopes  and  snow... 


Cannon  Mt.,  Franconia,  N.H. — Mew  England  Council  Photo 


Skiing’s  fun  (and  profitable,  too)  —  but 
New  England’s  favorite  sport  is  spending! 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times- Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsheld  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECrriCUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Re^ster  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Winter  vacationists  beat  a  path  to  Xew  Ent;lancl  as  soon 
the  first  snowflakes  fall.  And  thev’re  part  of  an  industr\ 
that  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  region.  But  Xew 
England  makes  much  more  than  snow,  and  jirovides  the 
nation  with  c-onsiderahlv  more  than  winter  sports. 


lien:  arc  a  few  facts  about  \cw  Enufand: 

•  1s>  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  soles 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 


and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1  ,'3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1 !  3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/  Sths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  Xewspapers 
are  the  only  ad\ertising  medium  that  gives  you  100% 
coverage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


March  9,  1963 


New  York  Post  Resumes 
With  600,000  Daily  Run 


Mrs.  Schiff  Explains  Withdrawal  re-neRotia 

Mrs.  S 

From  Pact  for  Deal  with  Union  No’!T9\on 

on  to  expl 

On  the  87th  day  of  the  New  .sons,”  she  said  this  week.  “I  “j  (Jq  ^ 
York  newspaper  .stoppape,  the  don’t  really  expect  to  pain  any  the  other 
New  York  Post  came  Itack  into  advantapes  over  the  Journal  such  as 
circulation  Monday,  March  4.  American  or  the  World-Tele-  cities  rad 

“The  news  blackout  has  con-  ftram.  People  will  drift  back  to  tions’and 
tinued  too  lonp,”  said  Mrs.  their  favorite  nev 
Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of  the  the  strike  is  over, 
city’s  oldest  (it  was  founded  by  Bertram  A.  Pov 
Alexander  Hamilton)  news-  of  the  union,  ha( 
paper,  in  t‘xplanation  of  her  Schiff’s  defection 
withdrawal  from  the  Publishers’  <lown  i)osition  b; 

Association  of  New  York.  other  eveninp 

The  Post,  six-day  eveninp  tab-  t  miss  not 

loid,  was  one  of  the  five  dailies 
which  shut  down  after  the  this  would  help  to 
printers’  union  went  on  .strike  settlement  of  the  i 
against  the  Times,  the  News,  ,  weekend 

the  World-Telcgrnm  &  Sun  and  durinp  the 

the  Journal  American  on  Dec.  8.  publishers  and  uni 

failed  to  accompli 
60%  .Vdvcriisinp  accordinp  to  anr 

.  from  City  Hall. 

With  an  averape  daily  sale  of 

327,679  (ABC,  Sept.  30,  1962) 
the  Post  reportedly  sold  out 
600,000  copies  each  day  this 
week.  Editions  were  held  to  96 
pages  and  were  running  about 
60%  advertising  content. 

The  aggregate  sale  of  the  nine 
dailies  affected  by  the  stoppage 
was  5,500,000. 

At  many  .stands,  where  out- 
of-town  papers  were  being 
pushed  at  15c  a  copy,  there  was 
an  unwritten  sign,  “If  you  don’t 
see  the  Post,  ask  for  it.”  The 
Post  is  priced  at  10c,  the  same 
as  its  half  a  dozen  stopgap  com¬ 
petitors.  The  Post’s  biggest 
advantage  on  the  .stands,  at 
least  for  its  late  editions,  was 
a  headline  on  news  that  occurred 
the  same  day.  Also  it  contained 
the  day’s  stock  market  quota¬ 
tions. 

Not  .Seeking  Advantage 

Mrs.  Schiff,  New  York’s  only 
woman  publisher  in  the  daily 
field,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
millionaire  banker,  Mortimer  L. 

Schiff,  broke  the  solid  front  of 
management  in  the  negotiations 
with  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  by  resigning  from 
the  association  Feb.  28.  (E&P, 

March  2). 

“I  didn’t  resume  publication 
of  the  Post  for  competitive  rea- 
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NEWS 


POST  PARADE — Reading  the  New  York  Post,  a  shutdown  paper  which 
resumed  March  4,  pickets  march  in  front  of  the  New  York  News,  struck 
since  Dec.  8,  1962. 


IT'S  A  DEAL — Bertram  A.  Powers, 
printers'  union  president,  and  Dor- 
othey  Schiff,  Post  publisher,  shake 
hands  on  agreement  to  work  under 
old  contract — until. 

“The  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Post  up  to  the  time  of  the 
strike  was  healthy.  Although  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  New  York 
newspai)ers,  it  had  l)een  increas¬ 
ing  in  readership  during  a  period 
when  its  two  evening  competi¬ 
tors  had  l)een  suffering  losses.” 

‘Unwise  Deei.sion’ 

How  did  other  publishers  feel 
al)out  Dorothy  Schiff’s  resigna¬ 
tion  from  their  association  and 
the  resumption  of  publication  of 
the  New  York  Post? 

Their  comments  follow: 

Amory  Bradford,  Times — 
“This  decision  was  a  great  mis¬ 
take  on  her  part.  I  think  it  was 
an  unwise  decision.  What  Mrs. 
Schiff  does  now  is  her  concern. 
I  think  it  is  lx)und  to  stiffen  the 
union’s  position  and  prolong  the 
strike.” 

F.  M.  Flynn,  News — “I  think 
it  is  unwise.  I  think  she  will 
regret  it,  but  it  was  her  decision 
and  she’ll  have  to  live  with  it.” 

Kingsbury  Smith,  Journal 
American — “Mrs.  Schiff  has 
decided  to  resume  publication 
without  any  settlement.  That 
means  the  other  publishers  will 
have  to  fight  her  battle  for  her, 
striving  for  a  settlement  that 
will  make  it  economically  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Post  and  the  rest 
of  us  to  remain  in  business.  Mr. 
Powers  has  already  said  that 
any  paper  that  published  would 
have  to  accept  the  settlement 
made  with  the  struck  papers.  I 
hope  we  can  succeed  in  getting 
her  a  reasonable  settlement.” 

Once  Alone  in  Strike 

Matt  Meyer,  World-Telegram 
&  Sun — “The  decision  of  the 
New  York  Post  to  resume  publi¬ 
cation  in  no  way  affects  the 
position  of  the  World-Telegram. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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(Continued  from  ixige  9) 


After  all,  the  World-Telepram 
once  stood  alone  in  a  12-weeks 
strike  while  the  other  New  York 
newspapers  published.  Now, 
alonp  with  all  other  newspapers 
which  are  menil)ers  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  World- 
Telepram  will  strive  for  a  strike 
settlement  which  enables  all 
newspapers,  includinp  the  Po.st, 
to  .stay  in  busines.s.  The  action 
of  Mrs.  Dorothy  SchifT  simply 
confirms  the  belief  that  the 
International  Typopraphical 
Union  .stratepj’  has  been  to 
maintain  an  unrealistic  position 
in  the  expectation  that  one  of 
the  papers  it  has  labelled  ‘mar- 
pinal’  would  capitulate  and  the 
publishers  thus  be  divided.” 

e  PH-  I  Schiff  said  advertisinp  such  as  S.  Klein,  Alexander’s, 

.  ainc  cal  cjt-cicd  oversold  for  the  first  day  and  E.  J.  Kor\’ette  boupht 

The  Herald  Tribtine  distrib-  »nd  for  Tuesday  also.  None  of  spreads  of  up  to  9  i)apes  in  an 
uted  450,000  copies  of  a  sinple  the  bip  department  stores  took  issue.  Theatres  and  vacation 
.sheet  statement  printed  in  space.  resorts  w’ere  unusually  heavy 

Philadelphia,  which  pave  that  Macy’s  issued  a  statement  advertisers. 

paper’s  attitude  toward  Mrs.  the  office  of  Mrs.  Eleanore  The  Post  could  po  to  112 

Schiff’s  action.  Bruce,  director  of  public  rela-  i)apes.  A  new  Scott  press  unit 

A  headline  l)eneath  the  Her-  tions.  It  read:  was  added  last  year  at  a  cost  of 

aid  Tribune  masthead  read:  “If  “Newspapers  perform  a  ven,-  $125,000.  But  to  do  so  retluces 
Mr.  Powers’  Offer  Is  Good  important  ser\’ice  for  Macy’s.  the  i)aper’s  productive  capacity, 
Enouph  for  the  Post,  Why  Isn’t  I^ay  in  and  day  out  they  enable  accordinp  to  Rol>ert  G.  Gray, 
It  Good  Enouph  for  the  Herald  us  to  communicate  to  our  cus-  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Thus 
Tribune?”  tomers.  ...  it  cuts  speed  from  (i0,000  to 

It  went  on  to  say:  “Macy’s  takes  no  position  with  50,000  an  hour.  More  copies 

“The  New  York  Po.st  has  Wn  repard  to  the  merits  of  the  cur-  rather  than  more  advertisinp 
permitte<i  to  publish  under  the  I'ent  lalxir  dispute.  This  is  was  preferable,  manapement 
followinp  terms :  already  in  the  hands  of  federal  apreed. 

“Whatever  demands  the  other  und  city  mediators  and  we  hope  Furthermore,  Mr.  Gray  antici- 
papers  finally  settle  on  must  be  that  a  wise  solution  can  l)e  pated — and  it  happened — that 
accepted  by  the  Post.  The  Post  found.  there  would  be  more  than  the 

will  hav'e  no  voice  in  determininp  “We  do  feel,  however,  that  to  usual  number  of  i)aper  breaks, 
the  final  settlement.  If  the  Post  -support  one  newspaper  with  our  becau.se  the  newsprint  had  been 
can’t  afford  the  terms  of  the  advertisinp  when  the  others  are  in  storape  in  cold  dry  weather, 
final  .settlement,  they’ll  simply  not  available  mipht  put  undue  To  pet  back  its  more  than  1200 
have  to  po  out  of  business.  pressure  on  them  to  settle  employes,  the  Post  followed  a 


Al  Aronowiti,  rewrite,  takes  a  story 


IN  THESE  HANDS — Bert  Powers  reads  the  first  issue  of  the  New  York 
Post  published  since  Dec.  8,  1962. 
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Pressmen^s  Union 
DefeatetU  60  to  2 

New  Orleans 
Pressmen  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  Publishinp  Corp.  here 
rejected  a  union  orpanizational 
bid  by  a  vote  of  60  to  2  on 
March  4.  The  election  was  con- 
ductcxl  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  climaxinp  an 
orpanizational  attempt  begun 
with  letters  to  press  room  per¬ 
sonnel  in  June. 

The  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America,  AFL-CIO, 
challenged  eight  votes,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  60-2  figure. 

All  70  authorized  voters  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  morning  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  afternoon  New 
Orleans  States-Itejn  showed  up 
for  the  three  hours  of  balloting. 
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Computer  System  Used 
For  Entire  News  Content 


Spahn  of  Oklahoma  City  Sees 
100  Papers  on  Plan  in  5  Years 


Hy  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  the  Daily  Oklahoman  went 
to  computer  operation  on  the 
news  side  this  week. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  production 
manager,  predicted  that  100 
newspajsers  will  be  using  the 
computer  tape  justification  sys¬ 
tem  within  the  next  five  years. 
He  even  sees  it  adapted  to  cold- 
type  photocomposition  methods. 

March  5  was  an  auspicious 
occasion  for  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  t'ompany.  On  that  day 
the  entire  news  content — 104 
columns  of  text  matter  in  a 
22-page  paper — was  processed 
in  the  computer  system.  It  was 
the  90th  birthday  of  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  president,  publisher,  and 
editor. 

In  1903  when  Mr.  Gaylord 
took  over  the  papers  circulation 
was  3,i)00.  Daily  sales  now 
exceed  310,000. 

Other  Inslaliutions 

The  Oklahoma  computer  sys¬ 
tem  was  announced  last  year 
(E&P,  Nov.  10).  Other  news¬ 
papers  have  since  installed  their 
own  versions.  They  are  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  IPcst  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times,  and 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Every  line  of  news  copy  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  of 
•March  was  typeset  under  con¬ 
trol  of  a  computer  system 
developed  by  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Marking  the  history-making 
event,  .Mr.  Gaylord  said: 

“The  computer  typesetting 
system  makes  possible  substan¬ 
tial  savings  in  time  and  money 
involved  in  the  composition  of 
news  copy.  It  also  produces  a 
better  looking,  easier- to-read 
newspaper.” 

Additional  Uses 

Although  initial  benefits  are 
in  typesetting  economy  and  time 
savings,  officials  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm  plan  to  apply  the  com¬ 
puter  to  other  areas.  These 
include  development  of  an  edit¬ 
ing  program,  paper  makeup, 
production  scheduling,  and  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 


Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing 
editor,  said: 

“Computer  typesetting  will 
l)ut  a  i)remium  on  brevity  in 
witing  and  more  careful  com- 
l)osition  of  news  stories.  It  will 
help,  too,  in  faster  handling  of 
late-breaking  news  and  in  get¬ 
ting  newsbreaks  into  print  closer 
to  the  time  they  occur.” 

Heart  of  the  system  is  an  IBM 
1B20  computer,  equipped  with 
high-speed  tape  devices.  A  sec¬ 
ond  1620  computer  setup  is  used 
as  a  backup  system.  Rental  of 
the  computer  and  auxiliary 
equipment  is  $5,200  a  month. 

Each  of  the  computer  systems 
is  capable  of  punching  out  85 
fully  justified  and  hyphenated 
single  column  lines  a  minute. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times 
column  width  is  11  picas  and  9- 
point  Ixxly  type  is  used. 

Fccils  8  Machines 

The  85-line  production  rate 
means  a  single  computer  can 
prepare  enough  tape  to  con¬ 
tinuously  feed  a  bank  of  eight 
linecasting  machines.  The  dual 
system  has  a  capacity  of  170 
lines  per  minute. 

Here  is  how  copy  flows  under 
the  computer  setup: 

Hard  copy  from  the  type¬ 
writers  of  reporters  and  rewrite- 
men,  or  from  a  wire  service 
l)rinter,  moves  to  the  copy  desk 
for  editing  and  then  to  the  Tele- 
tyqiesetter  room  where  a  simple 
i*diting  tape  is  prepared.  The 
TTS  operator  formerly  was 
responsible  for  punching  a  justi¬ 
fied  and  hyphenated  tape.  This 
required  skilled  operators. 

Now  the  operator  punches  out 
tape,  unjustified.  The  computer 
takes  the  edited,  but  unjustified 
tape,  reads  it,  adds  spacing  to 
fill  out  the  lines  evenly,  hyphen¬ 
ates  where  necessary  to  break 
off  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  produces  a  finished,  fully 
justified  tape  to  operate  a  line¬ 
casting  machine. 

Program  instructions  punched 
into  the  output  tape  tell  the 
computer  when  to  indent  (from 
one  to  nine  spaces),  when  to 
quad  left,  right  or  center,  and 
when  to  set  a  single  word  or  an 
entire  paragraph  in  boldface. 

Other  instructions  cause  the 


computer  to  indicate  the  end  of 
a  take,  or  a  tape,  and  type  out 
the  traditional  30-dash  line. 

Siz€^  Spccificil 

More  complex  instructions 
enable  editors  to  specify  the 
appearance  of  the  type  line,  as 
to  width,  type  size  or  font.  For 
example,  lines  within  the  same 
take  can  lie  set  by  the  computer 
in  varying  width  to  run  around 
an  illustration  cut,  or  for  Ikix 
scores  or  tabular  matter. 

The  computer  program  has 
l)een  written  to  deliberately 
assemble  one  word  too  many  for 
each  line.  This  is  an  effort  to 
conserve  space  and  pack  more 
news  into  the  narrow  column. 

The  system  first  tries  to 
justify  the  extra  word  into  the 
line,  by  word-spacing  as  a  first 
preference,  or  by  letter-spacing 
as  second  choice.  If  the  entire 
word  cannot  be  justified  into  the 
line,  the  third  choice  is  to  divide 
the  word.  Only  after  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  prove  unworkable  is 
the  additional  word  moved  down 
to  the  following  line. 

The  hyphenation  process  is 
accomplished  through  an  editing 
routine  and  a  table  of  probabili¬ 
ties,  which  was  built  into  the 
machine’s  memory  after  analysis 
of  nearly  three  million  words. 

The  system  first  scans  the 
hangover  word  to  determine  the 
number  of  syllables  and  establish 
the  vowel  groupings.  It  then 
scans  the  hj^phenation  table 
which  plots  the  probabilities  of 
a  hyphen  occurring  between  any 
given  letters,  and  selects  the 
highest  probability  as  the  divid¬ 
ing  point.  These  calculations  are 
made  at  speeds  measured  in 
milliseconds. 

Iiiteresling  Sidelifshls 

Bill  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  computer 
committee,  said  that  40  percent 
of  newspaper  copy  is  composed 
of  words  having  four  letters  or 
less.  It  was  found  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  writers  used  shorter 
words,  on  the  average,  than  do 
wire  service  reporters,  and  that 
only  20  percent  of  local  copy  is 
hyphenated,  compared  with  a 
25  percent  hyphenation  rate  for 
wire  copy. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Spahn  said, 
the  initial  tape  will  originate  at 
the  reporter’s  keyboard  and, 
after  editing,  move  through  the 
computer- justification  process 
direct  to  a  press  plate,  using 
offset  reproduction. 


editor  8i  PUBLISHER  for  March  9,  1963 


BIRTHDAY  GIFT— E.  K.  Gaylord. 
90-year-old  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oldahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  starts  a  com¬ 
puter  for  a  "first"  in  newspaper 
publishing.  All  news  in  the  March 
5  issue  of  the  Times  was  set  by  a 
tape-computer  system. 

He  said  work  is  already  under 
way  on  a  makeup-ad  placement 
computer  program,  which  would 
enable  editors  to  produce  any 
specified  ad-news  ratio,  or  pro¬ 
vide  any  required  news  space  on 
a  given  jiage. 

Also  being  considered  is  the 
phasing  in  of  classified  telephone 
sales  operations.  Electric  type¬ 
writers  would  be  used  to  perfor¬ 
ate  tape  right  in  the  phone  room. 
This  tape  could  produce  justified 
tape  (through  the  computer), 
customer  statements  and  sales 
statistics  with  no  further  man¬ 
ual  recording. 

Printers  Not  Replaced 

The  original  idea  for  this  com¬ 
puter  system  was  conceived 
several  years  ago  by  officials  of 
the  Oklahoma  Company  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  first  computer  was 
delivered  to  the  Opubco  plant  in 
mid-1962. 

Last  September,  the  system 
l)roduced  type  for  a  news  story. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
decided  last  year  to  run  its  type¬ 
setting  machines  from  punched 
tape  instead.  Operators  walked 
off  their  jobs  and  have  not 
returned. 

The  company  hired  girl  tape 
punchers  at  $110  a  week, 
equipped  machines  with  Tele¬ 
typesetters  and  operated  a  non¬ 
union  composing  room. 

With  addition  of  the  computer 
system,  Mr.  Spahn  estimated 
that  10  manhours  are  necessary 
for  each  published  page  against 
16  manhours  per  page  in  1954 
when  there  were  173  employes  in 
the  composing  room.  Now  there 
are  123. 

Tape  perforators  have  had 
their  jobs  simplified  by  the  com¬ 
puter.  After  punching  80  to  100 
{Continued  on  page  12) 
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Continuous 
Copy-Type 
System  Near 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  announced 
plans  for  installation  of  a  com¬ 
puter  typesetter  system  which 
is  expected  to  increase  t^^pe  pro¬ 
duction  at  least  30  percent. 

The  Tribune-International 
Business  Machines  technique 
will  provide  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  information  from  per¬ 
forator  to  linecasting’  machine. 

Heart  of  the  system,  an  IBM 
1620  computer,  will  space  and, 
if  necessary,  hyphenate  words 
automatically  to  produce  fully 
justifled  lines  of  type. 

Once  the  equipment  is  installed 
and  in  use,  probably  this  sum¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Schurz  said,  it  will 
work  like  this: 

Fully  edited  news  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  copy  will  l»e 
received  by  operators  who  will 
punch  unjustified  paper  tapes. 
Elimination  of  the  requirement 
that  operators  prepare  justified 
tape  will  speed  their  production. 

Sp»*e<ly 

Paper  tapes  from  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  eight  perforators  will  be 
transmitted  by  a  Teletypesetter 
distributor  to  an  input  scanner 
designed  by  IBM.  This  scanner 
can  accept  information  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  million  charac¬ 
ters  per  second.  It  will  be 
“slowed  down”  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  transmitting  equipment, 
which  is  110  characters  a  second 
or  1.10  lines  a  minute. 

The  scanner  will  convert  the 
tape  information  into  electrical 
impulses  which  will  be  fed  into 
the  computer.  The  computer 
will  “read”  the  tape,  add  spac¬ 
ing  to  fill  out  the  lines  evenly, 
hyphenate  words  and  then  acti¬ 
vate  a  reperforator  which  will 
punch  a  second  fully-justified 
tape. 

This  tape  will  be  transmitted 
automatically  to  one  of  the 
Tribune’s  six  14-line-per-minute 
Monarch  linecasting  machines. 
The  capacity  of  the  reperforator 
is  150  lines  a  minute. 

The  computer  wdll  scan  work 
progress  continuously  on  the 
linecaster  and  determine  which 
should  be  used  at  any  given  time 
to  provide  the  fastest  schedule 
for  completing  typecasting. 

When  lines  have  been  justified, 
the  computer  automatically 
feeds  the  new  tape  to  the  line- 
casters,  scanning  each  machine 
to  figure  which  machine  to  use 
to  gain  optimum  results. 


SPEED  TO  BURN— Thomas  Michel- 
more  (left)  financial  editor  of 
Chicago's  American,  and  Thomas 
Mongoven,  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room,  check  Data 
Speed  receiver  installed  by  the 
Associated  Press.  It  transmits  on 
tape  stock  prices  after  closing  at 
the  rate  of  1,050  words  a  minute. 

Computer  Used 

(Continued  from  pufje  11) 

characters,  ending  with  a  fin¬ 
ished  word,  they  hit  a  carriage 
return  key  and  are  reatly  to 
punch  the  next  line.  The  com¬ 
puter  spaces  these  segments 
together. 

A  battery  of  electric  type¬ 
writers  stands  in  the  city  room 
for  the  use  of  r(*porters  and 
writers.  Probably  not  in  the  too 
distant  future,  Mr.  Btuinett  said, 
the  writers  will  l)e  “punching” 
tape  as  they  write.  This  is  Ireing 
done  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ec|uip])ing  the  electric  type¬ 
writers  for  punching  tape  is 
relatively  simple.  A  jierforator 
and  tape  spools  are  added  and 
hooked  up  with  the  typewriter 
operation. 

Sees  A  riling  C.eiiler* 

Mr.  Bennett  envisions  a 
“writing  center”  in  the  news 
room. 

“Such  a  system  would  keep 
reporters  in  the  field  for  long 
periods,”  he  said.  “We  will  need 
people  who  are  basically  news¬ 
men,  but  who  also  hav’e  or  can 
develop  some  technical  skills. 

“Naturally  writers  more 
skilled  in  typing  and  writing 
concisely  will  l>e  utilizeil  in  the 
writing  center. 

“We  find  that  our  editorial 
personnel  have  a  high  degree  of 
tolerance  for  these  new  devices 
and  we  are  confident  they  will 
l)e  able  to  adjust  technically 
with  little  trouble.” 


‘Pulitzer’  Judging 

The  judging  of  the  47th 
annual  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  began  March  7  at 
Columbia  University.  Eight 
juries  met  to  consider  more  than 
500  exhibits. 


Rating  Firm 
License  Okay 
With  Collins 


Washington 

Leroy  Collins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  told  a  House  committee 
this  week  that  the  basic  concern 
in  the  industry  should  be  the 
validity  and  accuracy  of  audi¬ 
ence  ratings  and  that  he  would 
not  l)e  averse  to  licensing  the 
rating  ser\'ices. 

Testifying  before  a  House 
committee,  Mr.  Collins  leversed 
an  earlier  stand  and  said  he 
now  feels  that  “broadcasting 
has  a  veiy  jiroper  need  for 
rating  .services.”  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  thought  rating 
data  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  should  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  and  more  i-eliable. 

“They  should  lie  developed,” 
he  said,  “through  methodologies 
and  jirocedures  affording  greater 
assurance  of  freedom  from  error 
than  is  now  the  case.” 

“If  the  v'alidity  of  ratings 
were  dependent  on  licensing 
then  I  would  not  look  on  it 
with  disfav'or,”  he  said. 

James  T.  Aubi’ey  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  Television  Net¬ 
work,  didn’t  agree.  He  was 
against  government  regulation 
of  any  kind  until  there’s  a 
proven  basis  of  not  being  able 
to  gov^em  itself. 

In  reply  to  questioning  on  the 
correlation  of  ratings  and  the 
results  to  advertisers,  Mr. 
Aubrey  .said  other  factors 
entered  in,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  a  jiroduct  with  the  jirogram. 
He  .said  sometimes  they  have 
had  high  rated  programs  where 
the  commercial  didn’t  sell  and 
sometimes  they  hav’e  had  low 
rated  jirograms  which  got  re¬ 
sults. 

Kxptaidilures  l.,i!>led 

He  .said  expenditures  by  the 
CBS  network  for  rating  services 
for  1962  totaled  $307,900.  This 
included  $271,100  to  A.  C.  Niel- 
.sen,  $36,700  to  American  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  and  $100  to 
Pulse. 

CBS  Radio  listed  its  expendi¬ 
tures  as  $171,348  to  Nielsen, 
$1,714  to  Pulse,  and  $75  to  Sind- 
linger  &  Co. 

ABC  Television  Network  gave 
its  expenditures:  $298,608  to 
Nielsen,  $31,300  to  ARB,  and 
$18,245  to  Trendex. 

Rep.  William  L.  Springer 
(R-Ill.)  said  the  subcommittee 
staff  had  developed  evidence  in 
the  past  18  months  that  indi¬ 
cates  that  “rating  services  are 
not  even  doing  what  they  pur- 


Frank  J.  Blewitt 


Blewitt  Named  GM 
Of  Seranlon  Times 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  advertising 
manager  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  lieen  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
publisher.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
L.  Moran  who  died  Feb.  16. 

Mr.  Blewitt  joined  the  Times 
in  1927  as  an  office  boy  while 
attending  classes  at  Technical 
High  School.  He  also  attended 
the  University  of  Scranton. 

In  1929  he  became  a  classified 
adv’ertising  solicitor  and  in  193? 
was  promoted  to  layout  man  and 
solicitor  in  display  advertising. 
He  occupied  that  position  until 
his  appointment  as  advertising 
managt'r  in  1958  to  succeed  the 
late  Humphrey  Bradley. 

In  World  War  2,  he  serv’ed 
with  ])arachute  units  in  the 
Pacific  Theater. 


ith  the  program.  Daily  Names  Editor 
imes  they  have  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

programs  where  Burnell  B.  Lydell  has  been 
didn’t  sell  and  named  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
r  hav’e  had  low  Mominp  Star,  a  tabloid.  He 
s  which  got  re-  succeeds  Edward  J.  Byrne,  who 
resigned.  Mr.  Lydell  was  the 
ure!«  I  is-ied  former  Jamestown  Morning  Sun 

’  "  ’  *  managing  editor,  and  tri-state 

enditures  by  the  news  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
)r  rating  services  Morning  News. 

d  $307,990.  This - 

00  to  A.  C.  Niel-  port  to  do  and  represent  to 
0  American  Re-  advertisers  and  the  public  that 
1,  and  $100  to  they  are  doing.” 

“Some  of  the  evidence,”  he 
isted  its  expendi-  said,  “comes  very  close  to  indi- 
,348  to  Nielsen,  eating  practices  that  in  almost 
,  and  $75  to  Sind-  any  other  business  would  be 
considered  fraud.” 

on  Network  gave  “With  only  two  or  three  hun- 
es:  $298,608  to  dred  samples,  they  are  indicating 
>0  to  ARB,  and  that  as  many  as  two  or  three 
idex.  hundred  thousand  listeners  can 

m  L.  Springer  he  predicted,”  he  said.  “The  age 
he  subcommittee  ^^d  sex  and  the  financial  status 
oned  ev'idence  in  ^f  the  head  of  the  family  can  be 
lonths  that  indi-  predicted  ...  it  is  almost  impos- 
serv^ices  are  sible  to  believe  that  all  the  pre* 
;  what  they  pur-  dictions  .  .  .  can  be  true. 
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MIRTH,  MAYHEM  AND  MAGIC 


The  Inside 


Story  of  the  Creators  of  the  Comics 


Mirth,  mayhem  and  mapic — 
every  day  of  the  week  and  at 
least  tw'ice  as  long  on  Sunday, 
millions  of  Americans  are  drawn 
to  the  artistic  creations  of  a 
handful  of  men  who  let  their 
characters  do  the  talking  for 
them.  Their  fictional  creations, 
ranging  from  realistic  portraits 
to  fanta.stical  animals,  pursue 
public  careers  that  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  America’s  tastes  and  in¬ 
terests.  Some  cartoon  creators 
lead  the  way;  some  mirror  the 
way;  some  find  a  special  brand 
of  humor  amid  typical  scenes 
from  everyday  life;  some  take 
the  path  of  adventure  and  ac¬ 
tion  and  many  let  their  genius 
roam  over  word  and  picture 
themes  that  are  as  distinctly 
individual  as  the  artist’s  own 
personality. 

Personality,  indeed,  is  the  key 
to  the  long-run  success  of  our 
favorite  comic  strips.  Behind 
each  panel  is  the  unseen  por¬ 
trait  of  the  cartoonist.  While 
we  are  all  familiar  with  most  of 
the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
funny  pages,  the  artists  them¬ 
selves  are  largely  unknown.  Yet, 
1  how  these  men  began,  how  they 
•  developed  their  ideas  and  tal¬ 
ents,  and  what  inspired  them  to 
choose  a  particular  theme  is  an 
exciting  story  in  itself. 

Ex-Rcportcrs 

An  amazing  number  of  them 
started  out  as  reporters.  Harold 
Gray,  whose  LITTLE  ORPHAN 
ANNIE  first  appeared  in  1924, 
started  as  a  cub  reporter  at  $15 
a  week,  went  into  the  army,  did 
free-lance  art  work  and  worked 
as  assistant  to  Sidney  Smith  for 


humor  editor  and  as  creator  of  THE  STRANGE  WORLD  OF  MR.  MUM, 
that  bewildered  character  who  views  the  wondrous  antics  about  him 
with  upraised  eyebrows. 


five  vears  on  THE  GUMPS, 
ORPHAN  ANNIE  was  not  his 
first  idea  for  a  strip,  but  all 
the  others  were  turned  down. 
Even  ANNIE  had  to  do  some 
l)ersuading  to  catch  on.  For  her 
creator,  ANNIE  was  “East 
Lynne,’’  “Over  The  Road  To 
The  Poor-House”  and  all  the 
other  favorites  rolled  into  one. 
Many  of  Gray’s  readers  have 


tried  to  get  him  to  change  her 
character,  but  he  says,  “I  have 
never  strayed  beyond  grabbing 
distance  of  the  central  theme 
—  that  ANNIE  is  a  simple 
orphan  kid;  that  life  is  a  battle, 
with  victory  for  the  brave  and 
strong-hearted  alone.  Probably 
she’ll  never  grasp  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  but  she’ll  get  a  few  tail 
feathers  now  and  then.” 


Dik  Browne  almost  was  lost 
to  the  comic  strips  when  he 
took  a  job  as  copy  boy  with  the 
Svw  York  Journal.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  draw,  but  he  got 
intere.sted  in  reporting.  He  was 
saved  from  this  fate  by  getting 
assignments  for  drawing  maps 
and  murder  diagrams  —  a  far 
cry  from  HI  AND  LOIS,  the 
typical  suburbanites.  It  was 
while  he  was  serving  three  and 
a  half  years  with  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corps  that  Browne  started 
drawing  cartoons.  After  the 
war  he  went  into  advertising 
art  and  created  Chiquita  Ba¬ 
nana,  among  other  characters. 
Dik  Browne  considers  himself 
the  perfect  person  to  draw  HI 
AND  LOIS  as  he,  too,  is  a  sub¬ 
urbanite  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  —  even,  as  he  proudly 
claims,  with  a  mortgage  on  his 
home. 

Off  ihe  Copy  Desk  Rim 

Another  refugee  from  the 
copy  desk  is  Alfred  Andriola. 
KERRY  DRAKE  was  a  long 
time  a-borning.  Andriola  went 
to  Columbia  to  study  journal¬ 
ism,  but  also  studied  art  at 
Cooper  Union.  Artists  told  him 
he  should  write;  writers  advised 
him  to  draw.  He  toted  a  port¬ 
folio  and  mailed  manuscripts 
with  ambivalent  insecurity. 
Finally,  he  decided  that  he 
should  combine  both  talents  in 
an  adventure  strip. 

About  this  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Milt  Caniff, 
who  had  begun  TERRY  AND 
THE  PIRATES,  and  Noel  Sick¬ 
les,  who  was  doing  SCORCHY 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


As  we  see  ourselves  ...  As  editors  see  us.  By  Mort  Walker. 
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Asia  Ranks  Reporters 


ffigh,  UPI 

Newspapermen  in  Asia  enjoy 
a  hijfher  professional  standing 
than  they  do  in  America. 

There  are  more  individual 
newspapers  in  Asian  cities  than 
in  American  cities  and  a  sinprle 
copy  may  be  read  eaperly  by 
members  of  10  different  families. 

Those  were  amonp  the  kalei¬ 
doscopic  impressions  pained  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
United  Press  International,  on 
a  six-week  trip  around  the 
world. 

Many  Inter^’iews 

Mr.  Thomason  interviewed 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in 
London  and  Prime  Minister  Fan- 
fani  in  Rome  just  before  the 
latter  left  for  his  visit  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  in  Washington. 
The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  interviews  with  leaders  in 
Karachi,  Bombay,  New  Delhi, 
Bangkok,  Kuala  Lampur  (Mala¬ 
ya),  Singapore,  Jakarta,  Manila, 
Hong  Kong,  Taipei,  Osaka, 
Tokyo,  Seoul,  Saigon. 

“I  found  Asian  leaders  easily 
accessible  to  the  press  and  frank 
in  expressing  their  views,”  said 
Mr.  Thomason.  “For  example. 
Field  Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat, 
Prime  Minister  of  Thailand, 
with  his  Foreign  Minister 
serving  as  interpreter,  talked  to 
me  for  40  minutes  with  his 
Cabinet  present.  The  press  really 
rates  considerably  higher  over 
there  than  it  does  here  and 
newsmen  are  given  warm 
welcomes. 

“Their  political  leaders  will 
talk  as  long  as  you  want  them  to 
and  they  are  not  hesitant,”  he 
continu^.  “Nehru  would  have 
talked  all  night.  We  had  appoint¬ 
ments  from  8  a.m.  right  on 
through  dinners  at  night  with¬ 
out  even  Sundays  off  as  we  met 
with  government  officials  and 
newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

New  York  Strike 

Mr.  Thomason  said  he  was 
surprised  and  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  interest  he  found  in 
Asia  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike. 

“How  could  it  happen  and  how 
could  it  continue  so  long?”  they 
asked.  “They  were  shocked  by 
the  figures  when  told  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  involved.  They 
were  shocked  to  learn,  too,  that 
5,500,000  newspapers  normally 
are  printed  daily  in  New  York 
City,  whereas  there  is  only 
4,000,000  circulation  for  the 
400,000,000  people  in  India.” 


Head  Says 

The  UPI  president  .said  there 
are  14  newspapers  in  Jakarta, 
Indonesia,  a  city  with  2,000,000 
population.  In  Hong  Kong, 
where  Chinese-language  news¬ 
papers  come  and  go,  it  was 
estimated  there  are  from  31  to 
50  different  papers  being  pub¬ 
lished  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Thomason  encountered 
threats  of  a  local  war  over  plans 
to  form  a  confederation  in  Sep¬ 
tember  called  Malasia  to  l>e  com¬ 
posed  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  the 
northern  part  of  Borneo,  Sara¬ 
wak  and  Brunei.  The  confedera¬ 
tion  is  planned  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism. 

Washington  Dateline 

“Despite  the  remoteness  of 
Asia,  the  most  used  dateline  in 
the  news  is  Washington  and  not 
London  or  Paris,”  observ'ed  Mr. 
Thomason.  “Both  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  governments  are  doing 
lots  for  those  countries.  The 
Russians  built  a  $100,000,000 
stadium  in  Indonesia  for  inter¬ 
national  games  and  provided 
army  planes  and  at  least  one 
naval  cruiser.  Our  grants  and 
loans  are  not  as  conspicuous. 
The  whole  area  is  a  battle¬ 
ground.” 

Some  newspapers,  particularly 
those  of  Manila,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  U.S., 
Mr.  Thomason  reported.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  big  typesetting 
machines  in  Tokyo  which  use 
3,000  Japanese  characters.  He 
remarked  that  some  Chinese- 
langpiage  newspapers  in  Manila 
set  all  type  by  hand  and  dump 
it,  casting  new  type  faces  each 
day.  He  saw  girl  compositors 
there  who  know  no  English  set¬ 
ting  type  for  English-language 
papers  without  typographical 
errors. 

Revolt  in  Qiina? 

Chiang  Kai-shek  told  Mr. 
Thomason  that  civil  revolts  have 
been  breaking  out  in  Red  China 
and  that  he  expects  a  general 
rising  there,  which  w'ould  be  a 
signal  for  the  Nationalists  to 
return  to  the  mainland.  Premier 
Hayato  Ikeda  of  Japan  told  him 
he  did  not  believe  Red  China  is 
strong  in  anything  except  man¬ 
power.  Its  weapons,  he  said,  are 
hand-me-downs  from  Russia. 

The  UPI  head  found  a  com¬ 
plete  revulsion  against  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  type  in  Japan, 
where  leaders  made  it  clear  they 
do  not  want  any,  not  even  as 
gifts. 

South  Korea  appears  to  have 


INTERVIEW  —  Japan's  premier 
Hayato  Ikeda,  left,  shakes  hands 
with  Mims  Thomason,  UPI  presi¬ 
dent,  after  discussing  Communist 
China's  threat  to  world  peace. 

competent  military  power,  Mr. 
Thomason  said,  with  50,000 
American  soldiers  and  600,000 
South  Korean  soldiers  on  duty. 


HaverhiU  Gazette 
WiU  ChaUenge 
$88,000  Award 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Haverhill  Gazette  Co  is 
taking  exception  to  a  master’s 
report  awarding  it  $88,325.97, 
plus  all  legal  costs,  as  damages 
in  anti-trust  litigation  which 
began  several  years  ago. 

Prof.  Derek  C.  Bok  of  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  filed  a  lengthy 
report  to  Federal  Judge  Charles 
E.  Wyzanski  Jr.,  recommending 
that  the  Union  Leader  Corp.  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  be  assessed 
$29,441.99,  trebled,  for  anti¬ 
trust  violations  which  affected 
the  Gazette’s  business.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  sued  for  $3  million. 

The  Union  Leader  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haverhill  Journal, 
was  found  guilty  in  1960  of 
cutting  advertising  rates  for 
eight  merchants  and  otherwise 
attempting  to  monopolize  the 
newspaper  field  in  Haverhill. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  case  and  Judge  Wyzan¬ 
ski  asked  the  master  to  deter¬ 
mine  damages.  He  is  now  allow¬ 
ing  both  the  Gazette  and  Union 
Leader  to  file  exceptions  by  May 
1  before  he  acts  on  the  report. 

William  Loeb  is  president  of 
Union  Leader  Corji. 

• 

Columnist  on  Staff 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jim  Morse,  former  columnist 
and  editor  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  Sun-Bulletin  here  as 
columnist  and  special-assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  For  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  a  free-lance 
writer  and  public  relations  man 
in  New  York  City. 


Daily  Effects 
Exchange  Deal 
With  Weeklies 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

William  U.  Marsland,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Twin  Valley  PuWishers 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Clunango 
American,  the  Whittui/  Point 
Reporter  and  the  Oxford  Re¬ 
view-Times,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin  and  a  vicepresident  of 
Bernstein  &  Milligan  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sun-Bulletin. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  David  Bernstein,  i)resident 
of  Bernstein  &  Milligan  and 
editor  of  the  Sun-Bulletin,  and 
by  Harry  S.  Milligan,  treasurer 
and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Bernstein  also  said  an 
agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Sun-Bulletin  and 
Twin  Valley  Publishers  to 
exchange  services.  Twin  Valley 
newspapers,  all  weeklies,  will 
serve  as  news-gathering  sources 
for  the  Sun-Bulletin.  The  Sun- 
Bulletin,  in  turn,  will  provide 
some  minor  production  facilities 
to  the  weeklies,  such  as  use  of 
its  engraving  plant,  and  will 
serve  as  a  consultant  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  promotion 
and  editorial  development. 

The  weekly  newspapers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
4,400,  will  continue  to  be  printed 
in  Twin  Valley’s  plant  at  Greene. 
Ownership  of  the  properties 
remains  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsland.  Mr.  Marsland  will 
devote  time  on  the  Sun-Bulletin, 
initially,  to  developing  rural 
coverage  for  the  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Port  Chester 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Item  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  representative  in  1948,  and 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Mamaroneck  Daily  Times  from 
1948  to  1950  and  again  from 
1952  to  1953.  He  was  news  edi-  , 
tor  of  the  Caracas  Journal  in 
Venezuela  in  1950  and  1951. 

Mr.  Marsland  was  associated 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company  in  1953  and  1954  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  New  York  advertising 
firm,  in  Switzerland,  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Watchmakers  of 
Switzerland,  in  1955. 

The  Marslands  began  to 
acquire  the  weeklies  in  1958. 

• 

A  Correction 

A  report  in  E&P  (March  2) 
that  negotiations  had  reached  a 
critical  stage  in  Baltimore  was 
in  error.  New  craft  union  con¬ 
tracts  there  run  until  Dec.  31i 
1964  and  later. 
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National  Linage  Loss 
Puzzles  Newspapers 

|{v  lltihert  B.  Mrliitvre 


Kepoits  from  the  field  that 
newspapers  in  major  cities  had 
losses  111  national  linage  in  Feb- 
ruar>’  ranpinp  from  10%  to  20% 
found  many  executives  offering 
a  wide  range  of  explanations. 

One  was  that  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  disturbed  by  the 
prolonginl  New  York  City  and 
Cleveland  strikes,  were  putting 
advertising  dollars  into  other 
media. 

This  reasoning  made  sense  to 
some  newspaper  people;  none  to 
others.  One  representative  said: 
“Advertisers  and  their  agencies 
might  be  taking  the  position 
that  as  long  as  they  can’t  hit 
their  biggest  market — New  York 
— with  newspaper  advertising, 
they  might  as  well  try  to  reach 
customers  in  other  key  cities  via 
radio-tv,  or  some  other  local 
media.” 

‘Kuof  Fell  In’ 

Another  representative  reluct¬ 
antly  admitted  that  the  “roof 
fell  in”  on  his  newspapers’ 
February  national  linage,  and 
that  “March  doesn’t  look  too  hot, 
either.” 

“Advertisers,”  he  said,  “ap¬ 
parently  are  figuring  it’s  sense¬ 
less  to  set  up  a  major  newspaper 
campaign  without  New  York 
and  Cleveland.” 

The  advertising  director  of  a 
Florida  daily  said  that  agency- 
placed  February  linage  was  otf 
approximately  6%  compared  to 
linage  in  February  1962.  “It’s 
possible,”  he  said,  “that  the  New 
York  and  Cleveland  situations 
may  have  had  some  effect.  But 
we’re  unable  to  establish  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  this.” 

Another  representative  said 
the  strikes  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  linage  losses  in  January 
and  February. 

“The  advertiser-agency  deci¬ 
sion  to  cut  back  on  newspaper 
advertising  for  1963  must  have 
been  made  last  summer  or  early 
fall — when  such  decisions  are 
normally  made,”  he  said. 

Despite  a  “real  crummy”  first 
two  months  for  1963,  another 
representative  said  he  was  “opti¬ 
mistic  that  the  overall  linage 
picture  will  improve  as  the  year 
progresses.”  He  attributed  the 
January  and  February  linage 
drops  to  a  number  of  factors. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
papers  have  lost  out  this  year 
on  Shell  and  Gulf  campaigns. 
Then,  too,  a  number  of  national 
advertisers,  such  as  Sealtest, 
have  been  pushing  for,  and  get¬ 


ting  in  many  cases,  the  retail 
rate.” 

Serious  losses  were  noted  in 
gasolines  and  oils,  medical,  new- 
car,  food  and  liquor  classifica¬ 
tions  in  January  and  the  trend 
continued  in  February. 

‘'Insidious  Campaign* 

An  “insidious  campaign  of 
vilification”  waged  against  news¬ 
papers  by  television  interests 
was  mentioned. 

“Those  half-baked,  half-cocked 
‘confidential’  newsletters,  with 
their  erroneous,  unchecked 
stories  about  the  newspaper 
industry  slipping,  haven’t  helped 
matters  any,  either,”  was 
another  comment. 

Cunlirins  Keport 

Robert  Lambert,  adv'ertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  confirmed  talk  of  diver¬ 
sion  from  newspapers  because 
the  strike  makes  it  impossible 
for  advertisers  to  reach  their 
No.  1  market. 

“Advertisers  don’t  want  to 
establish  two  advertising  pat¬ 
terns;  one  for  newspaperless 
New  York  and  another  for  lesser 
markets  with  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “Accordingly,  they  are 
turning  to  radio-tv  spots  in  lieu 
of  being  able  to  run  copy  in  New 
York  papers.  Considering  that 
the  New  York  papers  represent 
about  10%  of  the  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  U.S.  newspaper 
circulation,”  Mr.  Lambert  added, 
“this  represents  a  serious  loss 
for  these  national  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Lambert  said  that  only 
the  other  day  he  learned  that  “a 
major  New  England  daily”  will 
show  a  35%  linage  loss  for 
February. 

‘Speclacolor’  Hit 

A  spokesman  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  said  General 
Mills  had  cancelled  a  “Specta- 
color”  campaign  in  the  News 
liecause  of  the  strike.  He  said 
the  General  Mills  agency,  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  found  a  time 
availability  on  tv  “and  naturally 
jumped  at  the  chance.” 

Another  New  York  newspaper 
advertising  director,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  anonymous, 
said  a  beer  advertiser  had 
planned  to  double  its  ad  budget 
in  New  York  papers  for  1963. 
“When  the  strike  hit,”  he  said, 
“this  advertiser  cancelled  out  of 
papers  and  in  order  to  get 
desirable  tv  spots  as  a  replace¬ 


TIME  OUT— U.S.  Senator  Everett 
Diricsen,  left,  presents  a  wrist 
watch  (gift  of  the  Senate)  to  AP 
photographer  Henry  Griffin,  re¬ 
tiring  after  eight  years  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Photo  Gallery 
committee. 

ment  medium,  the  advertiser 
had  to  sign  up  for  a  longer- 
than-normal  period  in  tv.” 

This  same  executive  said  he 
was  “heartened”  by  ad  agency 
reaction  to  the  New  York  Post's 
resumption  of  publication  March 
4.  “Ad  agencies  that  I  talked  to 
didn’t  like  this  a  bit,”  he  said. 

Another  New  York  newspaper 
ad  director,  who  also  requested 
anonymity,  said  his  paper  has  a 
lot  of  advertising  scheduled  for 
“first  day  of  publication.” 

“It  has  been  like  this  since  the 
strike  started,”  he  said.  “We 
lost  all  the  liquor  advertising  at 
Christmas.  Then  we  lost  the 
Motor  Boat  Show  in  January 
which  turned  to  tv.  Now  we  have 
a  food  section  set  for  March  15 
tied  into  the  Passover.” 

His  paper  lost  several  pre¬ 
print  ads. 

He  said  that  Eastern  Air 
Lines  has  allocated  $280,000  per 
month  for  a  tv  spot  schedule  in 
New  York  area  but  has  picked 
up  only  a  53%  load  factor.  “I 
understand  that  Eastern  can’t 
wait  to  get  back  into  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said. 

Bureau's  Analysis 

An  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  of  the  drop 
in  January  linage  as  reported 
for  52  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records,  indicates  less  of  a  loss 
than  figures  showed. 

“New  York,  which  is  not  one 


Linage  Reports 

Questionnaires  asking  for 
total  advertising  linage  and  for 
ROP  color  linage  carried  during 
1962  have  been  mailed  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 
E&P  urges  the  cooperation  of 
all  newspapers  in  returning  the 
complete  figures  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  color  linage  tabulation 
will  appear  in  E&P’s  Spring 
Color  Issue,  March  30,  and  the 
annual  linage  tabulation  will 
appear  in  an  issue  shortly  there¬ 
after  along  with  the  figures 
supplied  by  Media  Records  Inc. 


of  the  Index  Cities,  does  not 
affect  this  linage  trend  analysis, 
so  we  will  concentrate  on  Cleve¬ 
land,”  the  Bureau  jioints  out.  “If 
we  eliminate  Cleveland  from  the 
report,  we  can  do  an  analysis 
based  on  51  cities  where  all 
jiapers  were  published  during 
January  in  both  1963  and  1962. 
The  results  of  that  analysis  are: 
National,  -4.7%  as  opposed  to 
-7.0%;  General,  -2.8%  as 
ojiposed  to  —5.1%  ;  and  Automo¬ 
tive,  -7.9%  as  opposed  to 
-10.4%.” 

• 

Market  Research 
Department  Added 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  department  of  marketing 
and  research  has  been  instituted 
by  the  Oakland  Tribune  in  a 
move  for  development  of 
services  to  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

Wayne  Mooney,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been 
named  director.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Edward  Kohoutek,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager, 
succeeded  Mr.  Mooney  as  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  on  March  4. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  last  fall 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  formerly  was  ad  director 
of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

In  another  Tribune  appoint¬ 
ment,  Edward  Curtis  Lander- 
gren  Jr.,  became  director  of 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
public  relations.  He  held  a  simi¬ 
lar  post  with  the  St.  Louis 
• 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Buys  Lumber  Firm 

Los  Angeles 

The  Kappler  Lumber  Co.  of 
Mulino,  Ore.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Publishers’  Paper  Co. 
of  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  paper¬ 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company. 

Norman  Chandler,  Times 
Mirror  chairman  and  president, 
said  14,000  acres  of  timberland 
will  be  integrated  into  and  man¬ 
aged  ■with  Publishers’  holdings 
of  80,000  acres  of  Oregon  tim¬ 
berland.  Kappler’s  annual  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  excess  of  $1,300,000. 

• 

Sue  Over  Cartoons 

A  $150,000  libel  and  defama¬ 
tion  of  character  suit  was  filed 
against  the  Montana  Standard- 
Butte  Daily  Post  by  two  of  the 
three  Silver  Bow  County  com¬ 
missioners.  Cartoons  on  the  city- 
county  consolidation  issue, 
appearing  on  the  editorial  page, 
were  given  as  the  basis  for  the 
suit.  The  commissioners  said  the 
cartoons  intended  to  convey  to 
the  public  that  they  were 
thieves. 
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What  agency 
people  need 
to  put  into 
com  puters 


In  tlie  dozen  or  so  weeks  I’ve 
been  doinp  this  column  in  E&P 
and  talking  to  media  men.  I’ve 
come  to  f(‘el  that  their  message 
to  newspapers  boils  down  to  one 
word:  Help! 

The  media  men,  apparently, 
are  anxious  to  l)e  inundate<l 
with  information  alwut  indi¬ 
vidual  newspai)ers  all  over  the 
country.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  those  new-fangled  ma¬ 
chines  that  swallow  information 
like  a  kid  dowming  Wheaties.  By 
the  same  token,  they  need  v’erj' 
specific  information  about  pub¬ 
lications,  not  just  blanket 
figures. 

I  was  doubly  impi-essefl  with 
this  during  a  morning  I  spent 
at  BBDO  talking  to  Edw’ard  Y. 
Papazian,  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  and  head  of  media  plan¬ 
ning  and  analysis.  The  session 
also  included  a  demonstration 
of  one  of  the  incredible  ma¬ 
chines  at  work  under  the  baton 
of  maestro  Norman  Fowles,  di- 
.-ector  of  data  processing.  (In 
about  four  minutes  it  turned 
out  a  l>atch  of  material  that 
would  have  taken  an  army  of 
men  four  hours  to  do.) 

Linear  Programming 

Mr.  Papazian  reviewed  the 
development  of  BBDO’s  linear 
programming  system  as  a  build¬ 
up  to  two  things:  The  changed 
position  of  the  media  man  and 
the  importance  of  detailed,  spe¬ 
cific  media  information  for  any 
medium  hoping  to  be  included 
in  an  advertising  schedule. 

Linear  progiamming  was  an 
outgrowdh  of  the  changing  at¬ 
titude  of  the  agency’s  clients  as 
well  as  the  agency  itself.  The 
clients,  Mr.  Papazian  said, 
started  to  assemble  moi-e  and 
more  information  and  the 
agency  started  to  broaden  its 
look  at  media.  “We  found  our- 
selv'es  accumulating  a  great 
many  more  facts  and  looking  at 
media  from  an  overall  market¬ 
ing  standpoint,”  he  went  on. 
“Our  viewpoint  was  broadened 
ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  times. 
We  couldn’t  enlarge  our  staff 
that  much,  so  we  plunged  into 
linear  programming  and  the 
computer  machines.” 

The  agency  has  done  50  or 


GO  evaluations  of  client  situa¬ 
tions,  and  believe  me,  they  are 
exhaustiv’e.  “We’ve  learned  a 
great  deal,  mostly  about  our¬ 
selves,”  Mr.  Papazian  .said.  “'The 
clients  provide  a  lot  of  back¬ 
ground  information  and  what 
they  don’t  have  we  get.  The 
media  man,  of  course,  is  a  part 
of  all  of  this  and  as  a  result 
he  doesn’t  work  in  a  vacuum 
any  more.  He  is  aware  of  the 
thinking  Ijehind  the  program, 
what  objectives  hav’e  been  set 
and  what  audience  the  client 
wants  to  reach.” 

Mr.  Papazian  then  went  into 
a  long  discussion  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions  they  go  through  before 
coming  to  a  final  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  go  into  their  evalu¬ 
ation:  The  nature  and  size  of 
the  audience  to  be  roached;  the 
audience  of  a  given  medium;  a 
merger  of  these  two  pieces  of 
information  to  determine  the 
net  value  of  the  audience 
reached  in  relation  to  the  client’s 
needs;  an  analysis  of  the  quali¬ 
tative  factors;  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  be  used,  whether 
in  color  or  black  and  white,  its 
subject,  a  “guess”  as  to  how 
many  people  they  can  expect 
to  see  the  ad  considering  the 
foregoing  factors,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  publication  or  time 
on  the  air.  Throw  in  the  budget 
and  mix  well. 

But  that’s  not  all.  At  this 
l>oint  they  set  up  “restrictions” 
— what  they  are  looking  for  and 
what  they  are  not  looking  for. 
If  you  have,  say,  150  media, 
millions  of  variations  are  possi¬ 
ble.  All  the  information  is  fed 
into  the  machine.  “Something 
will  scan  all  the  plans  and  if 
they  don’t  conform  to  the  re¬ 
strictions — out!”  said  Mr.  Pa¬ 
pazian.  “The  machine  can  do  in 
20  minutes  what  w'ould  take 
20  years  by  hand.  We  examine 
all  possible  combinations  and  at 
the  end  you  may  have  50,000 
plans  left.  After  that,  the  ma¬ 
chine  picks  out  what  it  says  is 
the  best  plan.” 

Coded  Figures  and  Why? 

Mr.  Papazian  pi*oduced  a  fat, 
outsized  book  loaded  with  coded 
figures  produced  by  the  ma¬ 


ACHTUNG  !!!!!! 

ALLES  LOOKENSPEEPERS 
Das  computen  machine  is  nicht  fur  gefingerpoken 
und  mittengrabben.  1st  easy  schnappen  der 
springenwerk,  blowenfusen,  und  poppencorken  mit 
spittzensparken.  1st  nicht  fur  gewerken  by  das 
dummkopfen.  Das  rubbernecken  sightseeren  keepen 
hands  in  das  pockets-  -  relaxen  und  watch  das 
blinkenlightsen. 


This  sign  is  atop  a  media  computer  in  BBDO  offices. 


chine.  “This  is  what  we’ve  got 
up  to  here,”  he  .said,  pointing 
about  half-way  through.  “When 
we  get  this  final  recommendation 
from  the  machine  we  still  ask, 
why?  The  rest  of  the  book  tells 
us  why.”  If  they  don’t  like  the 
answer,  they  throw  the  w’hole 
thing  out,  ask  other  questions 
and  come  up  with  another  fat 
Ixrok. 

“Eventually,  we  channel  our 
thinking  and  get  our  own  an- 
.swer,”  he  said,  “and  it  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  differont  one 
from  that  suggested  in  the  fat 
l>ooks.  We  don’t  hav’e  mechani¬ 
cal  media  buyers.  We  don’t 
claim  to  get  the  jjerfect  answer 
from  the  machines,  but  we 
are  putting  ourselves  down  on 
paper.  We  know  the  limits,  we 
know  we’re  guessing  in  some 
cases,  but  all  of  this  also  goes 
into  the  final  report  and  serves 
as  a  standard.” 

Well,  where  do  newspapers 
fit  into  this  complicated  pic¬ 
ture?  Mr.  Papazian  handed  me 
one  of  the  blank  pages  that  go 
into  the  machine.  They  are  used 
to  produce  the  market-media 
efficiency  i-ating  and  here  is 
some  of  the  data  called  for  in 
order  to  achieve  this  rating: 
audience  by  age  and  sex;  men 
by  age;  men  by  occupation; 
women  by  age;  women  by  occu¬ 
pation;  by  county  size;  by  re¬ 
gions;  by  family  size;  age  of 
head  of  house;  education  of 
head  of  house;  by  income. 

“Most  newspapers  have  circu¬ 
lation  figures  and,  except  for 
that,  virtually  no  other  informa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Papazian  said. 
“Where  studies  are  done,  they 
can’t  be  used  for  comparison 
with  others.  It  is  essential  to 
us  to  know  the  real  audience  of 
a  paper  in  order  to  know  how 
much  weight  to  allocate  to  each 
market.  There’s  no  point  in  buy¬ 
ing  equal  schedules  in  each  mar¬ 
ket,  because  you’re  not  getting 
the  same  coverage. 

“The  basic  problem  is  that 
newspapers  have  been  thought 
of  as  a  mass  medium.  Well,  a 
mass  has  no  profile.  Our  clients 
are  selective,  so  the  idea  of  a 


flat  mass  doesn’t  come  off.  This 
disturbs  us.  We  feel  they  are 
not  a  mass  but  have  individual 
features,  but  \ve  don’t  know 
what  they  are.  Our  clients 
would  like  to  look  at  newspapers 
as  a  national  buy  with  indi¬ 
vidual  market  diffei  ences.  We’ve 
looked  into  it  and  found  great 
gaps  in  the  information  avail¬ 
able.  Many  of  the  newspapers’ 
studies  are  done  solely  for  com¬ 
petitive  sales  puiTJoses — one  pa- 
jier  against  another — and  these 
are  wholly  inadequate,  in  fact, 
disgraceful.” 

By  comparison,  he  said,  tele¬ 
vision  supplies  information 
from  several  sources  and  you 
can  get  such  things  as  city  by 
city  and  station  by  station 
break-downs  of  homes  reached; 
viewer-audience  profile  studies; 
the  “track  record”  of  program’s 
jiopularity  by  age  and  sex,  edu¬ 
cation,  occupation  and  so  forth; 
occupation-of-viewer  breakdown 
on  each  program,  and  many 
other  demographic  “breaks.” 

Mr.  Papazian  saw  a  few  en¬ 
couraging  signs.  There  are  some 
inimblings  from  the  Nielsen  and 
Simmons  research  outfits  which 
are  doing  yeoman  work  in  the 
magazine  field,  and  also  from 
the  American  Research  Bureau. 
He  said  that  newspapers  would 
need  only  periodic  studies,  not 
the  week  by  week  reports  re¬ 
quired  of  television. 

So,  fellers,  start  feeding  those 
big  hungry  machines.  After  all, 
maybe  they  will  repay  you  a 
thousandfold  from  filling  their 
stomachs. 

Premiere  for  Press 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Upwards  of  150  of  the  world’s 
press,  plus  a  score  of  entertain¬ 
ment  personalities,  attended  the 
three-day  United  Artists  Cor¬ 
poration-hosted  “Love  Is  A  Ball” 
press  premier  here  over  the 
March  1-3  weekend.  Chartered 
jets,  originating  from  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
brought  representatives  of  daily 
newspapers,  wire  services,  radio¬ 
tv  networks  and  magazines. 
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Sulray  Sulphur  Bath 
Got  ‘Hot’  Saleswise 


Hy  Robert  R.  IVIelntyre 

Once  again  comes  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in 
newspapers,  this  time  from  an 
advertiser  that  needs  additional 
proof  like  it  needs  a  hole  in  its 
corporate  head  —  Sulray  Inc., 
a  leading  i)roducer  of  drug,  cos¬ 
metic,  toiletry  and  sundry  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Mew  York-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  varied  line  of 


advantage  of  this  and  accord¬ 
ingly  promoted  themselves  to 
the  .smaller  chains  and  inde- 
|)endents.” 

Ads  Kan  Kuto 

According  to  Mrs.  O’Leai'y, 
who  doubles  in  brass  as  Sulray 
Inc.’s  corporate  secretary,  the 
ads  ran  in  the  Sunday  rotogra- 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


beauty-aid  products  is  no 
stranger  to  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  it  has 
used  consistently  over  the  years. 

However,  when  a  $16,482.50 
expenditure  for  16  full-page  ads 
in  nine  newspapers  in  six  cities 
sold  3,078  dozens  of  Sulray’s 
“Colloidal  Sulphur  Mineral 
Baths”  for  a  total  cash  value  of 
$38,745,  well  Mrs.  Jane  O’Leary, 
spark  behind  the  Sulray  promo¬ 
tion,  felt  .she  had  to  tell  some¬ 
one.  And  who  better  to  tell  than 
other  advertisers  through  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pl’BLISHER? 

The  promotion  for  Sulray’s 
“Colliodal  Sulphur  Mineral 
Baths,”  a  spa-like  home  bath, 
broke  last  fall  as  a  series  of 
full-page  newspaper  ads  run  by 
leading  chain  drug  stores  in 
Detroit,  Dayton,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  (E&P,  Oct.  20,  ’62,  page 
24). 

Headlined  “Take  the  Water 
Cure,”  the  full-page  ads  pointed 
up  the  therapeutic  values  of 
colloidal  sulphur  mineral  baths 
that  can  be  taken  at  will  in  the 
home  bathtub. 

‘Profitable  Success’ 

Mrs.  O’Leary  said  that  while 
16  full  pages  of  newspaper  ads 
“sounds  like  a  lot  of  money” 
and  that  “a  lot  of  people  might 
feel  the  profit  was  not  worth 
the  expense,”  Sulray  considers 
the  promotion  “a  highly  profit¬ 
able  success.” 

“Another  strong  point  in 
favor  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mrs.  O’Leary  said,  “is 
the  fact  that  even  though  the 
chain  drug  stores  ran  the  ads, 
the  wholesalers  wanted  to  take 


vure  sections  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Dayton  News,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  News,  and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“With  the  exception  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  she  said,  “we  ran  the 
full-page  ad  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  chain  drug  store.  The 
ads  carried  the  local  store’s 
logotype,  but  Sulray  paid  for 
the  ads  100%.  ' 

The  campaign,  prepared  by 
Sulray’s  advertising  agency, 
Victor  &  Richards,  Inc.,  New 
York,  was  placed  mostly  by  the 
agency  with  some  insertions  be¬ 
ing  placed  direct  by  Mrs. 
O’Leary. 

Following  is  a  city-by-city  re¬ 
port  of  activities  and  results: 

CHICAGO:  Four  ads  were  run 
in  this  market.  The  first  full- 
page  ad  ran  Friday,  Oct.  4  in 
the  Sun-Times;  was  followed  by 
a  page  insertion  in  the  Daily 
News  roto  section  of  Saturday, 
Oct.  27.  A  third  page  ran  in  the 
Sun-Times’  roto  section  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  4  and  the  fourth  ad 
ran  in  the  Sun-Times  on  Friday, 
Nov.  30. 

“To  stock  up  for  this  promo¬ 
tion,”  Mrs.  O’Leary  said,  “the 
local  drug  chain  purchased  640 
dozen  of  our  colloidal  sulphur 
mineral  baths  at  a  cost  of  $9,- 
216.  Local  wholesalers  bought 
292  dozen  for  $3,389  with  which 
to  supply  independent  retail 
druggists. 

“Chicago  has  always  been  a 
good  ‘bath’  city  for  us,”  she 
said,  “but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  full-page  ads  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  sale  of  our  prod¬ 
uct.” 

DETROIT:  Sulray  scheduled 


two  page  ads  in  the  Sunday  roto 
section  of  the  Detroit  News.  The 
first  ran  Sept.  30;  the  second, 
Oct.  21.  Roth  ads  ran  over  the 
Cunningham  Dimg  logotype.  Re¬ 
sults:  Cunningham  purchased 
520  dozen  and  wholesalers  took 
169  dozen  for  a  total  purchase 
of  $9,167. 

PITTSBURGH:  Three  page 
ads  ran  in  this  market  —  all  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  The  first, 
for  Sun  Drug,  i-an  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  30.  The  second  ad  carri^ 
the  Thrift  Drug  logo  and  ran 
Friday,  Oct.  5.  Thrift  Drug  also 
logo-ed  the  third  ad  which  ran 
Sunday,  Nov.  4.  Results:  Thrift 
Drug  bought  180  dozen  and  Sun 
Drug  took  384  dozen.  Whole¬ 
salers  purchased  168  dozen  at  a 
cost  of  $7,312. 

BALTIMORE;  Three  page- 
ads  all  bearing  Read  Drug’s 
logo,  ran  in  this  market  in  the 
roto  section  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  Sept.  30,  Oct.  21,  and 
Nov.  11.  To  meet  potential  con- 
-sumer  demand.  Read  Drug 
bought  248  dozen  units  and 
wholesalers  took  48  dozen  for  a 
total  of  $4,656. 

DAY'TON:  In  this  market, 
two  full-page  Sulray  ads  were 
nm  over  the  logo  of  Gallaher 
Drug  in  the  Sunday  Camerica 
Magazine  Section  of  the  Dayton 
News  for  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  18. 
Gallaher  purchased  120  dozen 
and  wholesalers  took  24  dozen 
for  a  total  of  $1,980. 

PHILADELPHIA:  Here,  two 
l)age  ads  appeared  in  the  News 
of  Oct.  11  and  Nov.  9.  These  ads 
carried  only  the  Sulray  logo. 
Sun-Ray  Drug  chain  bought  120 
dozen  and  wholesalers  pur¬ 
chased  165  dozen  for  a  total  of 
$3,025. 

‘.‘^nsalional  Results’ 

“As  far  as  we  are  concerned,” 
Mrs.  O’Leary  told  E&P  this 
week,  “this  one  fall  promotion 
produced  sensational  results  for 
Sulray  baths  and  convinced  us 
—  once  again  —  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  best  medium 
in  which  to  tell  our  rather 
lengthy  sales  story.” 

Sulray  Baths,  according  to 
Hal  A.  Salzman,  Sulray  Inc.’s 
president,  who  began  his  busi¬ 
ness  career  as  a  publicity  man 
for  20th  Century  Films  and 
Warner  Brothers,  are  a  mineral 
salt  formula  that  are  said  to 
simulate  in  one’s  own  home 
bathtub  the  mineral  and  heat 
therapy  effects  of  the  famous 
sulfur  bath  spas  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  products  have 
been  in  use  almost  20  years. 

Complexion  Soap 

Sulray’s  “Colloidal  Sulfur 
Complexion  Soap”  is  said  to  en¬ 
courage  “kerotolytic  action,” 
maintaining  the  proper  chemical 
balance  in  the  skin.  Sulray 


Blem-Stick,  a  new  acne  hider- 
healer  ))ackaged  and  sold  like  a 
lipstick,  was  introduced  in  1960. 
Though  chiefly  aimed  at  teen¬ 
agers,  the  product  has  wide  ap- 
jieal  to  adult  men  and  women. 
Blem-Stick  combines  allantoin, 
hexachlorophene,  resorcinol,  and 
.sulfur. 

Today,  with  headquarters  in 
New  Y^ork,  Sulray  operates  com¬ 
panies  in  New  Y’ork,  Chicago, 
I’hiladelphia  and  Los  Angeles. 

Just  last  year  Sulray  decided 
that  although  women  have  worn 
hair  nets  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Babylon,  not  much  was 
ever  done  to  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive.  Accordingly,  in  June  of 
1961,  Sulray  took  its  first  step 
toward  ultimately  becoming  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  hair  ac¬ 
cessories  field  by  purchasing 
DuBarry  of  Hollywood,  Inc., 
through  an  exchange  of  stock. 
DuBarry  is  a  leading  West 
Coast  supplier  of  beauty  caps, 
sleep  caps  and  several  other 
hair  novelties  to  the  beauty 
shop  and  drug  trades. 

Buys  Markctoii 

In  the  same  month,  Sulray 
bought  the  Marketon  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  for  cash  and  stock. 
Marketon  makes  plastic  shower 
caps  and  laminated  hospital 
mattress  and  pillow  covers.  Mar¬ 
keton  is  being  expanded  into 
industrial  and  household  plastic 
sundries. 

The  two  new  divisions  ac¬ 
quired  in  fiscal  1962  were  the 
'Thomas  Holmes  Manufacturing 
Company  and  its  subsidiary, 
Graham-Stuart,  Inc.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  bought  in  January 
1962;  and  the  L.  Mayer  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  obtained  in 
November  1961.  The  Holmes 
companies  were  doing  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  “NoRUN- 
ette,”  “Susan  Holmes”  and  other 
popular  quality  brands  of  hair 
nets  sold  nationally  in  leading 
chain  variety  stores. 

Mayer  also  makes  hair  nets, 
but  the  significance  of  this  ac¬ 
quisition  by  Sulray  was  that  it 
put  Sulray  into  the  “hard”  side 
of  the  hair  accessories  business 

—  curlers,  clips  and  ornaments 

—  as  well  as  in  the  “soft” 
goods,  Mayer  also  makes  a 
patented  operating  room  nurse’s 
cap  that  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  widely  used  in 
hospitals. 

Good  Staple  Product 

The  hair  net  has  been  a  good 
staple  product  that  sold  con¬ 
sistently  well  before  Sulray 
took  it  up.  But  hair  net  designs 
were  not  improved  to  keep  up 
with  changes  in  hair  styling 
and,  as  for  meeting  market  re¬ 
quirements,  their  packaging 
generally  was  just  in  danger  of 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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AD-lines 


i  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Cost  or  Investment? 

Is  advertising  a  cost  nr  an  in¬ 
vestment? 

*  *  * 

Emil  Mogul,  president  of  Mo¬ 
gul  Williams  &  Saylor.  Inc.,  t<dd 
a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Controllers’  .\ssociation  in  New 
York  recently  that  the  only  way 
to  determine  the  applicable  laliel 
is  to  compare  measurable  results 
of  an  ad  campaign  with  pre- 
established  objectives. 

He  said  advertising  “is  con¬ 
sidered  a  burdensome  cost  if 
reasonable  and  reachable  goals 
are  consistently  missed.”  .Adver¬ 
tising  becomes  an  investment.  Mr. 
Mogul  said,  “after  the  fact — after 
the  returns  are  in  with  regard 
to  sales  and  profits,  and  it’s 
shown  that  the  ad  budget  was 
indeed  a  sound  investment  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  healthy  pay-off  at 
the  consumer  level.” 

.According  to  Mr.  Mogul,  the 
trouble  comes  when  management 
“persists  in  regarding  advertising 
as  an  obnoxious  cost  of  doing 
business  despite  clearly  demon¬ 
strable  l)enefits  of  the  advertising 
program  over  a  period  of  months, 
and  even  years.  .Any  investment 
implies  an  element  of  risk,  and 
that’s  where  one  of  the  prime 
goals  of  any  ad  agency  comes 
into  play — ^working  to  improve 
the  efficiency  quotient  of  an  ad 
campaign  so  as  to  reduce  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk  to  the  irreducible 
minimum.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Mogul  noted  that  by  set¬ 
ting  realistic  goals  and  using  im¬ 
proved  techniques  of  measuring 
a  campaign’s  productivity,  “it 
will  he  possible  to  eliminate  the 
cost-consciousness  that  still  pre¬ 
vails  to  some  extent  in  manage¬ 
ment’s  evaluation  of  advertising.” 

He  said  it  isn’t  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  possible  ads  or 
commercials;  “we  must  continue 
to  find  better  ways  of  reducing 
existing  waste  and,  conversely, 
increasing  the  resultfulness  of 
our  advertising  output.” 

Mr.  Mogul  said  the  day  will 
“never  come  when  we  can  predict 
with  absolute  certainty  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  every  ad  dollar.” 

“Reaching  for  the  absolute  in 
the  measurement  of  advertising 
effectiveness  is  like  reaching  for 
the  infinite.  We  must  work  still 
harder  to  reduce  the  risk  ele¬ 
ment  inherent  in  advertising,  but 
don’t  ever  expect  advertising  to 
become  an  exact  science.  I’d  hate 
to  be  around  if  it  ever  did  hap¬ 
pen.”  he  said. 

*  *  * 

So  would  we. 


TROPHY  FOR  AD  IDEA— Harold 
W.  Mossberger  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
beams  after  accepting  the  new 
Fred  F.  Rowden  trophy  in  behalf 
of  his  paper  for  its  Rice  University 
edition  published  last  October. 
Trophy,  presented  at  the  92nd 
semi  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  was  awarded 
for  most  successful  advertising- 
sales  idea.  An  additional  award  for 
best  small  ad  campaign  sold  by  a 
salesman  was  won  by  Hugh  Gandy 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate. 


Sulray 

(Continued  from  pntfe  17) 


getting  lost  on  store  shelves  and 
in  drawers. 

Sulray  decided  to  make  a 
unique  new’  hair  net  called 
“Spanette,”  using  the  new  elas¬ 
tic  Spandex  thread.  In  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  packaging,  premi¬ 
um-priced  “Spanette”  is  pres¬ 
ently  being  sold  successfully 
across  the  countrj,’,  and  is  being 
hailed  in  trade  channels  as  the 
first  important  change  in  de¬ 
sign,  packaging,  and  dealer 
profit-pricing  since  the  advent 
of  the  nylon  net  some  20  years 
ago. 

Eyes  Bigger  Sliare 

According  to  Emanuel  Goren, 
Sulray’s  executive  vicepresident, 
the  feminine  hair  accessories 
market  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow’,  and  Sulray  already  has 
established  the  basis  for  ob¬ 
taining  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  the  market. 

Mr.  Salzman  pointed  out  that 
in  buying  up  other  firms  last 
year,  Sulray  took  a  giant  step 
forw’ard  in  progressing  from  a 
relatively  small  proprietary 
drug  manufacturer  to  becoming 
a  substantial  diversified  com¬ 


pany  that  hopes  to  do  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  sales  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1963. 

Sulray’s  consolidated  sales 
were  $2,990,000  in  the  year 
ended  Aug.  31,  1962,  almost 
precisely  the  amount  predicted 
a  year  earlier  by  Mr.  Salzman. 
Sales  in  the  previous  year  were 
$512,539. 

The  almost  six-fold  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  sales  w’as  accomplished 
in  substantial  part  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  two  new  di¬ 
visions.  Operating  income  more 
than  doubled  to  $78,996,  and  a 
capital  gain  of  $96,942  was  re¬ 
alized  from  the  sales  of  a  We.st 
Coast  electronics  division. 

(Amsolidalod  Earnings 

After  provision  for  income 
taxes,  consolidated  earnings 
were  $121,231,  equal  to  38c  a 
share  on  316,750  shares  out¬ 
standing.  Of  this,  15c  repre¬ 
sented  operating  income,  and 
23c  the  capital  gain.  The  year 
previous  total  net  income,  all 
operating,  w’as  $25,007  or  8c  a 
share  on  304,000  shares  out¬ 
standing. 

The  enlargement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  accomplished  with 
only  minor  dilution  of  stock¬ 
holders’  equity  —  from  304,000 
shares  outstanding  to  316,750. 
In  addition,  an  increase  obtained 
of  long  term  debt  from  $116,758 
to  $800,000,  all  in  6%  sub¬ 
ordinated  notes.  Stockholders’ 
equity  increased  from  $512,149 
to  $659,873. 

With  three  prominent  de¬ 
signers  on  its  staff,  Sulray  is 
regularly  leading  the  procession 
in  its  industry  to  determine  cur¬ 
rent  styling  requirements. 

Sulray’s  specialists  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  packaging,  and  sales 
have  produced  several  innova¬ 
tions  in  marketing  approaches 
in  addition  to  “Spanette.”  These 
include  the  successful  “Bouquet 
o’  Bands”  headband  counter 
merchandiser  unit  said  to  have 
brought  “theater  display”  to 
sundry  merchandising,  and  the 
“Pom-Pom-Pouf”  sleep  cap, 
among  others. 

Other  Beauty  Aids 

Sulray  has  other  beauty  aids, 
whose  sales  have  increased 
steadily  to  become  leading 
sellers  in  beauty  salons,  drug, 
variety  and  department  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  through  hos¬ 
pital  and  institutional  markets. 

Results  of  a  new  campaign 
in  test  markets  this  past  year 
indicated  a  much  bigger  sales 
potential  than  was  hitherto  sus¬ 
pected  for  Sulray’s  toiletry  and 
drug  products  —  particularly 
Sulray  Sulfur  Baths  and  medi¬ 
cated  soap,  and  Sulray  Blem- 
Stick,  a  lipstick  styled  appli¬ 
cator  for  effectively  hiding  and 
clearing  facial  blemishes.  A 


program  to  advance  those  saleg 
is  already  under  way. 

Managerial  Team 

Sulray’s  managerial  team  ig, 
of  course,  headed  by  Messrs. 
Salzman  and  Goren,  the  latter 
l)eing  a  marketing  expert  with 
extensive  experience  with  Lehn 
&  Fink,  and  as  vicepresident  of 
Revlon’s  Thayer  I.,ab.  division.  ^ 

Other  members  of  the  Sulray  ! 

team  include:  Frank  Kaltman,  a 

former  director  of  w’holesale  I 

sales  for  Revlon;  Jack  Elliott, 

.sales;  Robert  Medvin,  former 
jjroduct  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  manager  for  Riegel  Tex¬ 
tile  and  Amplex  Corp.;  and  Al- 
l)ert  Abraham,  controller. 

Raymond  Marcus,  former 
owTier  of  Marketon,  is  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Marketon  Plastlcg 
division.  Lazare  L.  Mayer  heads 
up  Sulray’s  Mayer  division. 
Morris  Berliner  and  Henry 
Goldsmith,  two  former  owners 
of  Holmes  and  Graham  Stuart, 
are  still  active  in  the  operation. 

Publicity  To  PK 

Mr.  Salzman’s  publicity  ac¬ 
tivity  at  20th  Century  Films 
and  Warner  Brothers  expanded 
into  public  relations,  where  he 
handled  many  nationally-known 
firms.  Drug  and  cosmetic  ac¬ 
counts  caught  his  fancy  espe¬ 
cially.  This  led  to  his  purchase 
of  a  small  interest  in  National 
Health-aids  which  gradually  ex¬ 
panded  until  he  was  able  to  be¬ 
come  the  firm’s  sole  owner. 

Mr.  Salzman  left  the  PR  field 
to  give  his  full  attention  to  Na¬ 
tional  Healthaids  where  his  ac¬ 
tivities  ultimately  led  him 
toward  expansion  moves  which 
culminated  in  Sulray  Inc.  as  it 
is  today  constituted. 

According  to  Mr.  Salzman,  he 
hopes  for  $10,000,000  in  sales 
within  two  years,  based  on  his 
aggressive  acquisition  program, 
coupled  with  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  company’s  present 
lines.  1 

“Based  on  the  successful  j 
sales  results  of  our  Colloidal 
Sulphur  Mineral  Baths  promo¬ 
tion  last  fall,”  Mr.  Salzman 
said,  “you  can  be  sure  that  we’ll 
be  seriously  considering  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  for 
our  other  sundry  lines.” 


Area  Shows  Colors 

Eugene,  Ore. 

The  seasonal  colors  of  the 
Emerald  Empire  are  displayed 
in  the  special  area  edition  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard.  The 
Feb.  24  issue  totalled  146  pages. 
The  splendor  of  the  region  is 
reflected  in  color  photographs 
throughout  the  72-page  progress 
report.  Ten  spot  color  pages 
were  sold  to  merchant  groups. 
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EDITORS!  Make  the  right  move/subscribeto  Copley  News  Service  Features 


LATIN-AMERICAN  PACKAGE:  Continuous,  day-to-day  coverage  of  Latin  America  by 
our  own  correspondents.  The  package  includes  (five  times  weekly)  Pan-American 
Report,  and  (once  weekly)  Know  Your  Hemisphere,  Hemisphere  Report,  Mexican 
News  Roundup,  Women  of  Latin  America,  and  Spanish  Language  Report. 

CANADIAN  ROUNDUP:  A  once-a-week  review  of  events  in  Canada.  Despite  its  long 
common  border  with  the  United  States,  Canada  is  not  well  reported  in  most  U.S. 
newspapers.  This  column  is  an  attempt  to  apprise  readers  once  a  week  of 
important  events,  trends  and  opinions  ‘‘north  of  the  border." 

FINANCIAL  COVERAGE:  Weekly  business  column  by  Carl  Ritter,  editor-analyst  who 
aims  always  for  the  inside  story.  In  addition,  a  once-weekly  roundup  of  financial 
and  business  news  from  all  major  sources  —  plus  occasional  special  features. 
ASSIGNMENT  WEST  COAST:  A  once-weekly  feature  by  Neil  Morgan,  noted  columnist- 
author  who  roams  the  West. 

LIBBY  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS:  A  weekly  series  on  topics  of  national  and  international 
significance,  written  by  Vice  Admiral  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  Ret. 

WESTERN  FEATURES:  A  series  which  explores  the  Western  United  States,  from 
ever-present  past  to  explosive  future.  Recreation,  travel,  industry,  politics,  people 
...with  special  attention  to  the  Southwest  and  California. 
keeping  POSTED:  Veteran  Philatelist  Frank  Graham  writes  a  once-weekly  column 
for  stamp  collectors,  tyro  and  expert. 

OFFBEAT  DIARY:  A  once-weekly  account  of  the  experiences  of  CNS  correspondents 
abroad  —  exciting,  amusing,  absorbing. 

SPACE  AGE  SPECIALS:  Lively,  non-technical  reports  of  the  world  of  space-missiles- 
defense  written  by  Frank  Macomber,  one  of  the  nation’s  top  reporters  in  this  field. 
Two  or  more  weekly. 


FAR  EASTERN  COVERAGE:  CNS  correspondents  travel  throughout  the  Far  East  to 
get  firsthand  reports  and  background  coverage  of  significant  news  events. 
WORLD’S  WEEK:  A  weekly,  600-word  roundup  of  significant  news  from  all  over  the 
globe. 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  A  witty  and  perceptive  radio-television  column  by  Donald  Free¬ 
man,  one  of  the  most  respected  young  talents  in  the  field.  Three  times  weekly. 
HOLLYWOOD  NEWS:  Three  times  a  week,  fresh  and  unusual  reports  from  the 
entertainment  capital. 

WOMEN’S  FEATURES:  Question-and-answer  fashion  column  by  Helen  Abel . . .  exclu¬ 
sive  interviews . . .  cooking  and  household  features . . .  news  for  both  homemaker 
and  career  woman. 

RECORD  ROUNDUP:  Bob  Budler’s  weekly  review  of  recorded  music,  covering 
releases  from  all  the  major  companies. 

THE  TEACHER:  A  down-to-earth  educator  recounts  the  day-to-day  problems  that 
confront  her  in  the  classroom. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS:  Firsthand  analyses  of  major  developments  throughout  the 
world  clarifying  and  humanizing  the  headlines. 

News  Bureaus  in  Washington,  D.C.;  San  Diego,  California;  Mexico  City,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

For  rate  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  or  phone  collect:  714-234-7111. 
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RETAIL  SLRVEY; 

Co-op  Important 
To  Appliances 


Cincinnati 

Cooperative  advertising  can 
and  should  have  an  important 
place  in  the  future  of  the  ap¬ 
pliance  industiy,  Daniel  A. 
Packard  said  this  week  at  a 
session  of  the  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
pliance  Manufacturers  here. 

But  such  advertising,  to  be 
fully  effective,  “must  be  cooper¬ 
ative  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
name,”  he  told  an  audience  of 
appliance  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  Mr.  Packard, 
who  is  a  vicepresident  of  the 
national  advertising  agency, 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc.,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  a  panel 
discussing  current  marketing 
challenges. 

Mr.  Packard,  long  a  specialist 
in  appliance  merchandising  and 
advertising,  declared  that  both 
manufacturers  and  dealers  bene¬ 
fit  greatly  from  “good”  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  Citing  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  it  good,  he  said 
that  “it  can  and  should  get 
better  results  than  would  be 
possible  if  all  manufacturers’ 
advertising  money  was  spent  on 
national  ads.”  He  pointed  out 


that  while  manufacturers,  “as 
a  result  of  the  price  squeeze  of 
the  past  few  years  have  re¬ 
duced  their  national  advertising 
expenditure  to  about  one-third 
of  what  it  was  in  1956,  they 
“have  continued  to  furnish  ap¬ 
proximately  the  .same  amount 
of  cooperative  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  to  retailers.” 

However,  he  l)elieves  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  outlay  has 
been  reduced  in  recent  years 
“by  some  habits  which  have 
crept  into  appliance  cooperative 
advertising,”  changes  which 
show  no  evidence  of  having 
helped  appliance  sales. 

Too  much  of  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  on  “pictui’e  and 
price  alone,”  which  Mr.  Pack¬ 
ard  does  not  consider  truly  co¬ 
operative.  “It  does  not  present 
.  .  .  the  important  consumer 
benefits  of  that  particular  prod¬ 
uct  .  .  .  benefits  on  which  the 
manufacturer  may  have  spent 
millions  in  engineering  and 
tooling  .  ,  .” 

There  is  also  “nothing  truly 
cooperative  about  a  dealer 
charging  a  manufacturer  exces¬ 


sive  rates  with  the  result  that 
co-op  funds  are  sometimes  di¬ 
verted  to  increase  dealer  profit 
or  lower  prices  .  .  .  while  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  practice  is 
widespread,  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  of  it.” 

Suggesting  that  retailers  are 
“taking  a  chance  on  losing  some 
of  the  control  they  now  have  of 
this  valuable  tool  (co-op  adver¬ 
tising),”  Mr.  Packard  concluded 
that  a  reappraisal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  all  levels  would  be  time¬ 
ly.  “Everyone  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  as  effective 
as  possible.” 

*  *  * 

LINAGE  KIT.S 

Some  22,000  independent 
hardware-housewares  retailers 
across  the  nation  will  receive 
complete  merchandising  kits 
early  in  April  to  tie  strong  local 
promotions  to  the  industry’s 
nation-wide  “Happy  Home 
Values  Sale”  (April  18-27). 

According  to  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  more  than 
100  name-brand  product  mats, 
plus  special  heading  mats,  are 
provided  in  the  kits. 

The  Association  said  that  last 
year,  $840,724  was  invested  by 
some  8,600  independent  hard- 
ware-houseware  dealers  in  local 
newspaper  advertising  of  Hard¬ 
ware  Week.  The  selection  of  fea¬ 
tured  product  mats  is  greater  in 
1963,  and  indicate  an  even 


larger  dealer  investment  in 
newspaper  space. 

*  >i<  * 

The  Electric  Range  Section 
of  the  National  Electrical  .Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  this  week 
mailed  its  1963  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  kit  to  the  ad  managers 
of  1,200  daily  newspapers  and 
to  750  electric  utility  adver¬ 
tising  executiv'es. 

The  kit  contains  editorial 
matter  and  advertising  aids 
designed  to  help  newspapers 
develop  special  supplements  or 
sections  on  electric  ranges,  espe¬ 
cially  during  March,  April  and 
May  when  most  utility  range 
promotions  are  at  a  peak. 

All  copy  and  art  in  the  kit  is 
available  in  mat  form,  with 
glossy  photos  also  available. 
Newspaper  ad  managers  and 
editors  may  have  mats  or  glos¬ 
sies  free  on  request.  The  1,200 
newspapers  receiving  the  kit  are 
subscribers  to  Home  Planning, 
a  monthly  editorial  service  spon¬ 
sored  by  NEMA.  Utilities  may 
have  the  kit  sent  to  other  papers 
for  $1.00  a  kit.  The  free  mat 
offer  is  extended  to  editors  and 
ad  managers  of  any  newspapers 
added  by  utilities. 

A  four-page  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  layout  is  the  core  of  the 
1963  kit.  It  contains  more  than 
150  column  inches  of  electric 
range  news  and  pictures,  with  no 
brand  name  mentions.  Adver¬ 
tising  areas  are  blocked  out,  I 
with  messages  directed  at  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers. 

A  complete  ad  is  laid  out  for 
the  suggested  use  of  the  local 
electric  utility. 

*  * 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  assortments  of  ad  mats 
—  co-featuring  the  new  instant¬ 
loading  Kodak  Instamatic 
Cameras  and  the  “1963  Fun- 
savers  from  Kodak”  Spring- 
Summer  promotion  theme — are 
now  available  to  newspapers 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  assortments,  each  of  which 
contains  10  mats,  are  offered  to 
newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  to  help  them  sell  adver-  . 
tising  to  photo  retailers.  There 
are  eight  one-column  and  two, 
two-column  mats  in  each. 

Assortment  “A”  features  low- 
priced  cameras  and  outfits, 
finishing  and  film,  including  the 
new  Kodapak  Film  Cartridges. 
Somewhat  higher-priced  cam¬ 
eras  and  outfits  are  included  in 
Assortment  “B.” 

Each  assortment  is  geared  to 
dealers’  needs,  and  to  Kodak’s 
national  advertising. 

The  ad  mats  also  feature 
other  popular  models  of  Kodak 
cameras,  equipment  and  films. 

Mats  and  proof  sheets  are 
available  free  of  charge  from 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Rochester 
4,  New  York. 
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TRUE  ROLLING  BEARERS-FOR  PERFECT  IMAGE  REPRODUCTION 


Not  every  offset  press  has  bearers.  But  a  quality  press 
should  provide  them.  Take  the  Color  Kingf  Fairchild 
designed  smooth-running  bearers  right  into  this  high¬ 
speed  press  to  simplify  operation,  reduce  downtime, 
and  guarantee  perfect  reproduction. 

You  pay  no  more  for  extras  like  bearers ...  they 
are  typical  of  the  features  built  into  every  Color  King. 
Only  with  bearers  can  you  be  assured  of  true  rolling. 
And  bearers  mean  more  productive  press  time,  perfect 
image  reproduction,  longer  plate  life.  Here’s  how: 

Fast,  accurate  packing 

Bearers  provide  the  perfect  reference  jxiint  for  fast, 
accurate  packing.  With  bearers,  you  pack  correctly 
the  first  time— no  time-consuming  trial  and  error. 


And  correct  packing  means  all  cylinders  are  the 
proper  diameter  so  that  they  turn  at  the  same  sur¬ 
face  speed.  There's  no  slipping  or  creeping. 

Force  down  maintenance  costs 

Bearers  mean  your  press  is  running  with  all  cylinder 
gears  perfectly  meshed.  With  smoother  cylinder-to- 
cylinder  power  transmission,  there  is  reduced  gear 
wear,  less  chance  of  gear  streak  and  slurring. 

Color  King  for  crisp,  clean  printing 

Simplified  modern  pneumatic  controls,  a  heavy  duty 
jaw  type  folder,  and  rugged  construction  make  the 
Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to  o[>erate  and 
maintain  than  any  other  press  its  size  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.V.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  t  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO,  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU..  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  D«pt.  CK.11 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 
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AD  AGENCIES; 

Lusk’s  ‘Little  Step’ 
Big  Stride  for  Admen 


YES,  JUDY!  ADVERTISING  IS  HONEST— Judith  Paggen,  16-year  old 
high  school  student,  shown  with  Robert  E.  Lusk  (right)  and  William 
Hesse,  board  chairman  and  president  respectively  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  following  tour  of  ad  agency  where  she  learned  that  VVYo  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  honest. 


Last  week,  Robert  E.  Lusk, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc., 
apparently  fed  up  with  the  do- 
nothing  attitude  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  to  improve  its 
image  with  the  public,  struck  a 
do-it-yourself  blow  in  defense 
of  the  much-maligned  business. 

He  invited  Judith  Paggen,  a 
16-year  old  high  school  student 
from  Silver  Lake,  Minn.,  to  tour 
Benton  &  Bowles  as  his  guest 
for  three  days. 

‘Corrupl  Advertising' 

Miss  Paggen,  accompanied  by 
her  teacher  Robert  Erskine, 
Mrs.  Erskine  and  her  19-year  old 
sister  Pat,  received  the  trip  be¬ 
cause  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Lusk  for  help  on  an  assigned  re¬ 
search  .  paper.  Her  subject: 
“Corrupt  Advertising.” 

Miss  Paggen  had  written  Mr. 
Lusk  saying  that  she  had  heard 
“about  you  and  your  adver¬ 
tising”  in  the  Oct.  12  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  “I  have  heard,” 
she  wrote,  “that  there  is  some 
of  this  type  of  advertising  going 
on,  and  thought  that  you  might 
be  able  to  give  me  some  helpful 
information  concerning  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

‘Matter  of  Ckmcern’ 

Mr.  Lusk  promptly  replied: 
“Your  subject  matter,  ‘Corrupt 
Advertising,’  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  me  and  to  all  responsible 
people  in  advertising,  but  I’m 
not  sure  it  is  a  broad  enough 
subject  for  your  research  pa¬ 
per.  Actually,  Judith,  there  is 
very  little  corrupt  or  dishonest 
advertising  today.  In  fact,  it 
represents  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent  of  all  advertising.  That  one 
percent,  however,  is  a  disturbing 
element  because  it  can  distort 


the  impression  you  and  many 
people  have  of  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  industry. 

“Dishonest  advertising  is  rare 
because  it  simply  doesn’t  work,” 
Mr.  Lusk’s  letter  went  on.  “You 
see,  Judith,  the  whole  purpose 
of  advertising  is  to  win  your 
approval  and  the  approval  of 
millions  of  other  people  like 
you.  Dishonest  advertising 
might  influence  you  to  make  one 
purchase,  but  after  buying  the 
product  or  service  and  flnding 
out  that  it  isn’t  w-hat  its  adver¬ 
tising  claimed  it  to  be,  you  will 
never  buy  it  again.  As  a  result, 
the  advertiser  and  his  adver¬ 
tising  agency  wouldn’t  be  in 
business  very  long,  because  your 
case  would  be  multiplied  many 
times  over.  One  of  advertising’s 
purposes  is  to  attract  satisfled 
customers  who  will  buy  a  prod¬ 
uct  time  after  time  because  a 
product  cannot  survive  in  the 
marketplace  on  one  sale  per 
customer  only  .  .  .” 

99%  Honest 

To  prove  that  99%  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  honest,  Mr.  Lusk 
asked  Judy  and  her  party  to 
come  to  New  York  where  she 
received  a  complete  tour  of  the 
agency  that  included  the  cre¬ 
ative,  research,  merchandising 
and  marketing,  tv  production, 
programming  and  media  depart¬ 
ments.  It  concluded  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  role  of  the  ac¬ 
count  executive.  The  second  day. 
Miss  Paggen  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Lusk  at  lunch  at  the  “Top 
of  the  Sixes,”  plush  restaurant 
on  the  roof  of  the  office  building 
housing  Benton  &  Bowles.  Then 
she  made  a  tour  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine. 

On  her  last  day  in  New  York, 
Miss  Paggen  and  party  toured 


the  sights  and  concluded  with 
a  press  conference  and  luncheon 
at  Club  21. 

During  luncheon,  Mr.  Lusk 
spelled  out  exactly  why  he  had 
asked  Miss  Paggen  to  come  to 
New  York.  “If  advertising  is  to 
gain  a  measure  of  understand¬ 
ing  from  the  public,”  he  said, 
“we  in  advertising  must  indi¬ 
vidually  seek  to  create  that  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Wait  on  Commitlee»< 

“Instead,  we  wait  on  commit¬ 
tees  or  seek  to  launch  large- 
scale  programs  to  improve  ad¬ 
vertising’s  image.  The  commit¬ 
tees  keep  talking;  the  large- 
scale  programs  never  seem  to 
get  off  the  ground.  Often  we 
think  that  individual  actions  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  of  any 
good.  But  a  little  step  is  better 
than  no  step  at  all,”  Mr.  Lusk 
continued. 

“Inviting  Judith  Paggen  to 
New  York  is  certainly  a  small — 
even  an  insignificant  step  — 
toward  creating  the  understand¬ 
ing  for  advertising  that  all  of 
us  want.  Miss  Paggen  symbo¬ 
lizes  the  misconceptions  so 
many  people  have  about  our 
business  —  student  and  adult 
alike.  We  know  that  her  tour  of 
Benton  &  Bowles  and  Time 
magazine  has  given  her  a  new 
look  at  the  world  of  advertising 
and  what  it  is  doing  for  the 
American  economy.  It  is  a  look 
that  discovers  honesty  and  com¬ 
petence,  and  importance,  too. 

‘Little  Steps* 

“We  at  Benton  &  Bowles  are 
determined  to  take  these  little 
steps  forward  in  a  continuing 
program  to  gain  imderstanding 


for  our  business.  We  are  doing 
it  as  individuals  and  as  an 
agency.  We  plan  to  get  closer  to 
the  professor,  the  pupil  and  the 
public  servant. 

“We  think  this  little  step  has 
been  one  of  our  most  rewarding. 
It  may  help  stimulate  a  better 
understanding  of  advertising 
among  students,  who  represent 
advertising’s  future  as  well  as 
America’s.  And  it  gave  all  of 
us  at  Benton  &  Bowles  the  per¬ 
sonal  pleasure  of  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  one  16-year  old  girl 
from  Minnesota,”  Mr.  Lusk  con¬ 
cluded. 

Got  3  .4nswers 

According  to  Miss  Paggen, 
she  had  written  to  12  agencies 
covered  in  the  Time  magazine 
cover  story  of  Oct.  12.  She  said 
she  got  replies  from  three  of 
them,  two  of  which  were  “too 
busy.” 

Cost  to  Benton  &  Bowles  for 
taking  this  “little  step”  toward 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
advertising  business  was  less 
than  $1500,  including  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  Miss  Paggen  and  her 
party. 

4t  «  « 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Dorothy  Shahinian  has 
joined  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  as 
administrative  assistwt  to  the 
media  director.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  associate  media  director 
at  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc. 
«  *  « 

•Saburo  Matsunobu,  previous 
director  of  Dentsu  Advertising’s 
international  a  d  department, 
Tokyo,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Dentsu’s 
U.S.  and  Canadian  operations. 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  SUBURBS 


In  the  city  and  suburbs,  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is  No.  1  among  male  readers. 
No.  1  among  women  readers,  too.  First 
with  adults,  in  other  words. 

Another  fact:  15  out  of  16  adults  read 
The  Evening  Bulletin  at  home. 

The  complete  story  is  told  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  Profile,  the  only  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership  study 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation.  W.  R. 
Simmons  and  Associates  Research, 
Inc.,  asked  the  questions,  assembled 
the  findings. 

Within  the  Philadelphia  Market  Pro¬ 
file’s  pages  you’ll  find  vital  readership 


data:  how  newspapers  are  received, 
where  they’re  read,  the  buying  power 
of  their  readers.  And  much,  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1, 
Penna.,  or  contact  your  nearest  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York:  529 
Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago: 
333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350.  San  Francisco;  111  Sutter  Street, 


Douglas  2-5422.  Los  Angeles:  3540 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts;  The  Leonard  Com¬ 
pany,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 


Reynolds  Enters 
Preprint  Ad  Field 


Richmond,  Va. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company 
announced  its  entry  into  the 
newspaper  color  preprinting 
business  this  week  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  offering  advertisers  their 
choice  of  five  preprint  forms 
including  brightly  printed  alu¬ 
minum  foil  strip  ads  at  prices 
competitive  with  preprints  on 
paper. 

The  Reynolds  program, 
broader  than  any  other  in  the 
preprinting  field,  is  trademarked 
“Stereo.”  It  offers  advertisers, 
for  the  first  time,  a  single  pre¬ 
print  source  which  controls  the 
entire  operation  including  manu¬ 
facture  and  etching  of  printing 
cylinders,  printing  and  shipping, 
according  to  David  F.  Beard, 
general  director  of  advertising. 

The  firm  also  is  the  first 
printer  to  provide  progressive 
proofs,  u.sed  for  customer 
approval,  from  regular  produc¬ 
tion  presses  rather  than  the 
hand  proofing  presses  generally 
used,  Mr.  Beard  .said. 

Reynolds  is  the  world’s 
largest  commercial  rotogravure 
printer  with  28  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  printing  all  types  of 
packaging.  The  firm  oi>erates 
rotogravure  plants  at  Bellwood, 
Va.,  just  outside  Richmond;  St. 
Louis;  and  Torrance,  Calif.,  near 
Los  Angeles. 

The  aluminum  firm  pioneered 
both  newspaper  preprint  adver¬ 
tising  and  advertisements 
printed  on  aluminum  foil.  Reyn¬ 
olds  co-sponsore<l  and  printed 
the  nation’s  first  color  preprint 
newspaper  ad,  a  full-page  foil 
insert  in  the  March  18,  litr)9, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

The  five  color  preprint  forms 
offered  in  the  “Steret>”  program 
are  full-iiage  preprints  on  news¬ 
print,  including  ads  printed  for 
cut-off  in  register  as  well  as  the 


widely  used  repeat-design  type; 
fractional  page  color  ads  on 
newsprint;  all-foil  full  page 
preprints;  strij)  foil  ads,  in 
which  a  jirinted  foil  strip  sev¬ 
eral  inches  wide  is  glue<l  to  the 
outer  edge  of  a  newspaper  page ; 
and  full  page  ads  combining  a 
preprinted  foil  strip  with  color 
jneprinted  newsprint. 

Preprints  are  shipped  to  the 
newspaper  in  roll  form.  All-foil 
ads  and  paper  preprints  are 
printed  on  the  reverse  side  by 
the  newspaper  and  inserted  like 
any  other  single  page. 

The  foil  strips  are  applied  to 
a  newsprint  page  during  the 
regular  press  run  with  a  simple 
gluer  press  attachment,  and 
also  are  printed  on  the  reverse 
side.  All  five  types  are  available 
from  Reynolds  in  up  to  eight 
colors  from  an>’  of  the  firm’s 
three  gravure  plants. 

The  most  promising  form  is 
the  foil  strip  ad,  now  competi¬ 
tive  in  price  with  paper  pre¬ 
prints  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Beard  said. 

The  most  recent  foil  strip  ad 
was  by  Brown  and  Williamson, 
Inc.,  to  promote  its  new  “Coro¬ 
net”  cigarets  in  Evansville,  Ind., 
where  the  brand  is  being  market 
tested.  The  ad  appeared  in  the 
evening  Evansrille  Press  Oct. 
15,  19(52,  and  the  Evansville 
Courier  Oct.  16. 

Thomas  R.  Gregory,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.  which  publishes 
the  city’s  two  papers,  reported 
following  the  “Coronet”  ad  that 
“the  press  room  procedure  in 
running  this  foil  strip  was 
simple.” 

“We  were  able  to  run  at 
normal  press  speeds  and  had  no 
problems  at  all,”  Mr.  Gregory 
said. 

The  foil  strip  concept  was 


introduced  in  1960  by  Reynolds 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
which  developed  the  method  for 
gluing  the  foil  strip  to  the  news¬ 
paper  page  during  the  regular 
press  run  with  no  reduction  in 
press  speed  or  efficiency. 

“The  visual  impact  of  the 
bright  foil  strip  is  extraordi¬ 
nary,”  Mr.  Beard  said.  “It’s  a 
combination  of  quality  full  color 
printing,  which  has  made  news¬ 
paper  preprints  so  successful, 
and  a  brilliant  metallic  surface. 
Good  use  of  transparent  inks 
utilizes  foil’s  reflectivity  to  full 
adv'antage.  A  new  dimension — 
touch — can  be  added  through  use 
of  registered  embossing.” 

New  interpretations  of  postal 
regulations  permitting  second 
class  mailing  of  publications 
with  foil  inserts  cleared  the 
way  for  foil  advertising  in  1956. 
Previously  a  foil  insert  necessi¬ 
tated  fourth  class  mailing. 

Reynolds  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  running  a 
full-page  foil  ad  in  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  The  firm  ran  another 
printed  foil  ad  in  the  April, 
1955,  issue  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens,  the  first  ever  placed  in 
a  mass  circulation  consumer 
magazine,  and  followed  on  June 
18,  1956,  with  a  foil  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Newsweek,  the  first 
ever  to  appear  in  a  weekly. 

• 

Pal  Murphy  Heads 
Public  Service  Ads 

Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
service  advertising  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Robert 
H.  Lambert,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  responsibilities 
will  range  across  broad  areas  of 
revenue  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
— travel,  hotel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tising.  Development  of  theater, 
amusement,  real  estate,  restau¬ 
rant  and  school  advertising  also 
will  be  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Murphy  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  1933.  He  has 
served  in  sales  and  executive 
capacities  in  Classified,  Retail 
and  Travel  advertising. 


REAL  ESTATE 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Unusual  opportunity  for  alert, 
experienced  ad  salesman  to  join 
the  Real  Estate  Display  Staff 
of  America’s  newspaper  in 
this  field.  Good  salary  and  car 
allowance;  excellent  employee 
benefits.  Immediate  opening. 
Written  applications  only, 
please.  Send  complete  details, 
including  current  earnings  and 
those  references  which  can  be 
checked  without  violating  con¬ 
fidential,  nature  of  your  inquiry. 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Washington-5,  D.  C. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Roto-Color 
Used  as  New 
‘Sun.  Punch’ 

Chicago 

Full-color  “pictorial  recipe” 
ads  (via  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard, 
Inc.)  in  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  this  week  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Broadcast  Canned  Meats  pro¬ 
motion  by  John  Morrell  &  Co. 

Terming  the  new  large-space 
roto  campaign  “our  Sunday 
punch,”  Floyd  Torrence,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Morrell’s 
grocery  products  division,  said 
the  program  is  long-range. 

“We  are  reaching  first  into 
major  northern  markets,  start¬ 
ing  this  week,  and  will  expand 
the  campaign  gradually  to  a 
larger  number  of  Broadcast 
brand  market  centers  in  this 
country,”  Mr.  Torrence  said,  ad¬ 
ding:  “Where  week-end  roto 
color  is  not  available,  we  will 
use  spot  tv  tied  in  to  the  ‘pic¬ 
torial  recipe’  concept  created  by 
our  agency.” 

Both  the  use  of  color  in  the 
newspaper  supplements  and  the 
nature  of  the  campaign  are  a 
departure  in  Broadcast  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Torrence  said. 

*  *  ♦ 

•CKU.SH’  IN  DRIVE 

Local  advertising  (via  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Weiss  &  Co.)  for  Crush 
International  to  plug  the  theme: 
“Thirsty?  Crush  that  Thirst!” 
will  be  intense,  according  to 
Walter  E.  Sala,  marketing  di¬ 
rector. 

He  said  one  medium  will  be 
selected  according  to  effective¬ 
ness  in  each  market.  Basic 
schedules  will  be  run  in  the 
local  markets,  reaching  a  peak 
in  the  summer  months  and 
tapering  off  again  in  the  fall. 
The  national  advertising  will 
feature  all  four  Crush  fruit 
drinks,  while  local  advertising 
will  be  individualized. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Lo  Lo  Cola,  a  new'  diet  soft 

drink  from  Hoffman  Beverage 
Company,  will  say  “hello”  to 
New'  Yorkers  via  a  cros.s-fire 

from  tv  and  newspapers  (via 

Hockaday  Associates,  Inc.) 
Print  ads  w'ill  run  800  lines. 

*  *  ♦ 

•  U.  S.  Rubber  Tire  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  ad  campaign  (via  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.)  is  incor¬ 
porating  dealer  newspaper  ads 
in  metropolitan  areas,  with  fol¬ 
low'  up  newspaper  insertions 
during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Magazines,  outdoor,  and 
tv  advertising  also  scheduled. 
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Freedom  of  the  Press 


THOMAS  EKSIUNE.  179S, 


mmytkimg  im  tfrrwt 


4m  mUm,  4i§imti>r0ttf4,  pmhH  r^piHfd 
pfmm,  mith  10  kmmm  KfAi 


MMM  •/  lA#  4fly,  10  f09i0r  r»iiim#re>  mmd 
irndmatry  tkrmmgk  mitUiy  eirrmtmtmd  md90rti$» 
■Mult,  mmd  $0  fmrmitk  ikmt  rkmck  mpmm  $00^ 
rmwigwt  mAM  mm  cmtuHh^imm  km  mm  kmm 


JOSEPH  Pt/UTZCR,  190« 


.  •  •  Ai  tW  r««»lrir«  ki  wUcA  lAe 
•I  tlie  Mvefviipky  of  tAe  |*e^lc  twIeariAly 
pmralAK  llie  rr— uwAip  of  lAe  |»r«M  i»  mmi 
••ly  ImiI  M  k  aAMird.  WAm  lAe 

rifAt  of  rmwy  ritif  ■  lo  m  eiwif  lg  lo  lAe  goir« 
gmiMit  of  worirty  A  afliomHrdftd.  every 
rAAwo  OHM  Ae  prewooied  lo  poMow  tAo 
piwrof  itAerioiioolAif  Aelweeo  lAe  Aifferoot 
opAdo—  of  AA  eooleoif ororift  sod  of  oppro 
rtoHi^  tAe  diffetool  foel»  frooi  wAicA  iof«^ 
rocea  osoy  Ae  drovo. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOf'AHJEVlUj; 

**Proiorroey  lo  Aaneriro,**  IBSS. 


ippWed  lo  cAol  tighi* 

JUSTr.E  FEUX  FlUNKFUirraL  194*. 


JAMES  MAIMSOiN, 
Amgmrn  4,  1822 


TAA  f  Awoi>»  lAol  error*  im  m  food  fovero* 
mem  ood  <0  •  Aod  ooe  ore  epooily  loHdeo*: 
/or  wAof  Mmgi$trmte  mmy  mmi  Ae  mAdo/onoed, 
ood  MMirA  tAe  eoooer,  if  likmty  0/  PruMo# 


A  ColActioM  d  OMotstwns  wAkh  appeared  ie  Deceeiber  1962  ie 

Wtavm  Hejgister 


“.  .  .  A  Free  Press  is  the  unsleeping 
guardian  of  every  other  right  that  free¬ 
men  prize:  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
foe  of  tyranny  ...”  This  and  twenty- 
eight  additional  attributed  quotations 
which  appeared  in  this  newspaper  al¬ 
ready  have  been  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 


Editors.  We  will  be  pleased  to  mail 
tear  sheets,  without  obligation,  to 
anyone  who  may  wish  to  use  these 
quotations.  Write  to: 

Freedom  of  the  Press, 

^  ^cto  Kirom  llejister 

New  Haven  3,  Connecticut 


HURLETRON 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 


West  Coast 
Daily  Offers 
Single  Rate 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  January 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 

1963  1962 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . 

Phoenix  Republic . 

St.  Petersburg  Times . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  . 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

L  I.  Newsday>Nassau  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . 

Washington  Star  . 

L  I.  Newsday-Suffolk  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Sunflay 

Los  Angeles  Times . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Baltimore  Sun . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Boston  Globe . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Minneapolis  Tribune  . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  . . . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES . 

Detroit  Nows  ES  . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  . 

New  Orleans  Times-PiceynM  MS 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  . 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times . 

Miami  Herald . 

New  York  Times  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Washington  Post . 

Phoenix  Republic . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

San  Francisco  Examiner . 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  ...  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Cleveland  Press  and  News . 

Washington  Star . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

Montreal  Star . 

San  Diego  Tribune . 

Minneapolis  Star  . 

Denver  Post  . 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  . 

New  York  Times . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  News  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Boston  Globe . 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS . 

New  York  Times  MS . 

Miami  Herald  MS  ....  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS . 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES . 

Washington  Star  ES . 


4.054.905 

3,445.360 

2,694,615 

2,589,369 

2,344,306 

2,312,744 

2,182,251 

2,146,526 

2,120,962 

1,954,223 


‘Time  Single  Rale’ 

2,932,305  Terming  the  new  rate  struc- 
2,533,693  ture  as  the  “only  true  single 
Stettler  said  studies 
!  that  a  few  other  news- 

I  255  022  offered  plans  which 

I  234  076  near  local  rates  but  which 

1,223,657  either  a  combination  of  local 
1,171,358  and  national  cards  or  are  not 
1,082,357  commissionable  to  agencies. 

“There  is  only  one  rate  sched¬ 
ule  and  these  rates  are  fully 
commissionable  and  the  2%  cash 
4622  M7  ‘tiscount  applies,”  Mr.  Stettler 
4063  162  describing  the  Daily 

3^9 1 7^94^  Chronicle's  new  set  up.  “Nation- 
3!600,I23  al  advertisers  to  qualify  for 
3,506,096  local  rates  need  only  to  sign  the 
3,319,854  same  type  of  contract  as  do 
3,235,646  local  retailers  when  they  qualify 
3.119.486  for  reduced  rates.  And,”  he 
. —  added,  “the  reduced  rates  are 
nee  with  available  for  schedules  totalling 
lar  ago.  ^o  more  than  one  full-page.” 

schedule  is  the  cul- 
mination  of  a  plan  conceived 
several  years  ago  by  John  B. 

aEdinger,  publisher,  who  realized 
the  gap  between  national  and 
local  rates  had  to  be  narrowed 
and  eventually  eliminated  if 
newspapers  were  to  continue  to 

■  receive  the  usage  they  deserve. 

The  Chronicle,  represented  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
for  many  years  has  had  the 
same  open  local  and  open  nation¬ 
al  rate,  but  Mr.  Edinger  felt  this 
was  not  enough.  Three  years  ago 
local  rates  were  rais^  and  a 
discount  plan  for  national  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  was  instituted. 
Last  spring,  local  rates  were 
again  raised  and  at  the  same 
time  national  contract  rates 
were  lowered  to  eliminate  the 
^P- 
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6,696,588 

4,750,557 

3,908,095 

3,683,302 

3.679,044 

3,399,887 

3,225,462 

3,127,071 

3,126,318 

3,086,260 


PROOF  POSITIVE  . . . 

ttxii  Metro  Nowipopor  Sorvico  DOES 
MORE  to  holp  n*w>pap«n  tervk*  od- 
vartitina  SETTER  .  .  .and  Mil  MORE  of  iti 


mold  it  —  cast  it 


With  Wood  Super  Flongs,  that’s  all  that’s 
necessary  to  get  printing  plates  that  will 
print  clean.  No  time  consuming  hand-pack¬ 
ing  or  unnecessary  routing.  With  no-pack 
Super  Flongs,  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  saving  time,  realizing  economies 


never  before  possible  and  printing  better. 

Let  the  Wood  Flong  field  representatives 
show  you  how  you  can  have  a  better  printed 
newspaper— fast— more  economically  with 
Wood  Super  Flongs.  Contact  your  repre¬ 
sentative  today  for  a  trial  run. 


On«  pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STeHEOlYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offloo:  881  FIHh  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7*2980 


SeRVIMe  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  IMDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  ISIt 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Stage  Set  to  Honor 
‘Boy  Who  Made  Good’ 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Advertising  Direetor,  New  York  Post 


Two  ifood  runs  for  hustlini?  younjc  .  » 

men  on  N  &  W.  Can  make  ^ood  laKCr 
money  if  they  hustle.  Apply  Union  actioi 
News  Company  l>elow  N  &  W  Pas-  mnr*Vi 
senf^er  dei>ot.  macfl 

accou 

The  recognition  for  his  hus-  ances 
tlinp  which  bepan  in  1917,  when  prese 
he  applied  for  and  got  this  joh,  tions, 
comes  to  Luther  H.  Hodpes  An 
from  the  classified  advertising  confic 
side  of  the  newspsrper  industry  sified, 
on  March  12  as  tiie  climax  of 
National  Want  Ad'^Week  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Prominent  Citizen’s 
Award  which  Mr.  Hodpes  wll 
receive  from  ANCAM  executives 
is  just  one  of  many  NWAW  pro¬ 
motion  projects.  Thin  irccA: 
mapazine  will  carry  a  feature 
story  on  want  ads  March  10. 

Individual  newspapers  in  many 
parts  of  the  country'  will  make  Wanted 
their  o>\ti  Prominent  Citizen 
Awards  to  local  people  who  made 
pood  via  the  want  ad  route. 

The  sound  and  fury  about 
classified  advertisinp  prows 
louder  each  year  as  newspaper  phone  to  place  it  in  a  full  pape. 
manapements  realize  that  the  I  mipht  say,  so  was  I  .  .  .” 
want  ads  are  provinp  to  be  the  The  advertiser  reported  that 
dark  horse  in  the  race  toward  his  results  more  than  justified 
profits.  his  investment. 

James  L.  Knipht,  peneral  *  ♦  * 

manaper  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  AD  REGULATION  BILL 
Herald,  sa^  recently :  “We  think  ^  warninp  to  CAMs  may  be 
the  class.fi^  department  holds  ^  ^^ich  is  l»efore  the 

the  preatest  possibility  for  addi-  Wisconsin  Lepislature.  It  would 
tional  business  development.  repulate  advertisinp  of  out-of- 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Knipht  state  real  estate  lots  to  provide 
pointed  out  that  n^any  new.s-  copy  contain  clear  state- 

papers  repard  classified  as  a  ^lents  of  all  improvements  and 
seance  department.  distances  to  schools,  highways 

‘I  fail  to  understand  why  the  supply,  electric  power 

classified  department  is  reparded  telephone  service  and  police  and 
by  the  publisher  or  the  ad  direc-  fi^e  protection.  In  the  lonp  rur 
tor  as  a  step  child,  he  said.  jt  mipht  mean  additional  linap( 
“Continually,  I  hear  from  my  hut  lawmakers  are  concerned 
friends  how  they  promote  up  about  “misleadinp”  ads  of  land 
throuph  the  ranks  men  who  developers, 
started  in  classified.  After  a  • 

so-called  apprenticeship  in  your  i-.  .  .  i 

important  department  the  men  Emergency  Aid 
then  move  on  to  display  or  The  Correspondents  Fund  ol 
national.  This  is  not  only  de-  the  Overseas  Press  Club  o) 
stroyinp  the  incentive  in  the  America  is  making  funds  avail 
classified  departments,  but  it  is  able,  as  grants  in  aid,  to  news¬ 
making  it  appear  that  this  is  the  men  faced  with  financial  emer 
least  desirable  department  in  gency.  Applications  for  assist- 
which  to  work.  ance  may  be  addressed  to  th< 

“I  hold  the  opposite  theory.  It  Fund  at  54  West  40th  Street 
is  my  feeling  that  the  outside  New  York. 


SMILE,  AND  THE  PHONE  SMILES  WITH  YOU!  When  you  talk,  via  the 
telephone,  to  a  Classified  Advertising  sales-girl  at  the  San  Diego  Unioa 
and  Evening  Tribune,  you  can  be  sure  that  she  is  smiling.  She  knows 
she  is  smiling  because  she  has  a  mirror  right  in  front  of  her  at  all  timet: 
to  insure  the  smile.  Photo  depicts  Aurora  Lopez,  one  of  the  25  telephonei 
sa!es-giris  with  her  "mirror". 


George  Dastyck  Named 
Gannett  Labor  Aiile 

Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

George  J.  Dastyck  of  Decatur, 
Ill.,  has  been  appointed  manager, 
labor  relations,  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers.  He  succeeds  Nor¬ 
man  J.  Christiansen,  who  liecame 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Pout,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper,  recently. 

Since  1957,  Mr.  Dastyck  has 
l)een  director  of  personnel  of 
Lindsey-Schaub  Newspapers 
with  headquarters  at  Decatur. 
From  1951  to  1957  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  personnel  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune.  In 
Rochester,  he  will  report  to  John 
E.  Heselden,  assistant  peneral 
manaper,  Gannett  Co. 

Mr.  Dastyck,  36,  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1950, 
having  specialized  in  psychology. 
In  1950-51  he  did  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  the  Air  Force  from  1944-46, 
his  primary  assignments  were 
in  aircraft  maintenance  and  per¬ 
sonnel  administration. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  to  ^aper  w areiiouse 
recruit  salesmen  for  the  Ameri-  Dallas 

can  People's  Encyclopedia.  The  The  Dallas  Morning  News  is 
ad  itself  measured  about  25  lines  building  a  newsprint  warehouse, 
on  one  column  and  was  centered  adjoining  the  News  Building, 
in  the  middle  of  a  pape.  The  which  will  have  864,000  cubic 
only  other  type  on  the  pape  was  feet  of  space,  enough  for  8,000 
the  dateline  and  the  “Help  tons  of  paper.  Rolls  will  be  con- 
Male”  classification  veyed  throuph  a  tunnel  to  the 
headings.  presses.  Logan  Co.,  Louisville, 

“Our  Miss  Winters,  who  took  jg  building  the  floor-mounted 
the  ad,”  confides  CAM  Robert  conveyor  equipment.  An  over- 
N.  Farren,  “was  somewhat  head  stacking  system  will  be 
unbelieving  when  told,  on  the  provided  by  Tramrail  Division 


Beer  Parlor  Leased 
Eor  Press  Club 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Members  of  the  Newsmen’s 
^  Club  will  be  relaxing  in  fine 

r  fashion  as  the  result  of  the 

leasing  of  an  old  English -styled 
-loyd  H.  Engle,  as-  beer  parlor  at  the  Hotel 
id  advertising  man-  Georgia.  The  parlor,  a  favorite 
•  "  'u  meeting  place  for  students  from 

the  University  of  British  Co- 
ehmann.  Mr.  Engle  lumbia,  was  closed  by  the  hotel 
the  Ezpress  for  31  several  months  ago.  It  is  being 
years.  renovated  for  the  press  club. 
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Power  transmission  lines  from  automatic  hydro-electric  stations  deep  in  the  Maine  woods 
frame  the  huge  steam-electric  plant  at  Great  Northern’s  Millinocket  mill. 


THIS  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IS 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR 

It  takes  nearly  2400  horsepower  hours  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint.  That’s  one  reason  why  Great  Northern’s  mills 
use  enough  power  to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  a  city  of 
500,000  people. 


All  of  this  power  is  generated  in  Great  Northern’s  own 
dual  system  —  Hydro-Electric  power  to  utilize  our  plentiful 
water  supply  economically  and  High-pressure 
Steam  as  an  ever-ready  reserve  for  times 
of  drought.  - - 

These  two  integrated  systems  cost  LS1[?©1 

Great  Northern  over  $43,000,000.  Together  paper 

they  have  ample  capacity  to  provide  the 
balance  of  power  that  assures  you  of  an 

abundant  supply  of  American  newsprint  .  •  •  Mills  in  Maine 

whenever  you  need  it. 


3wn 

plentiful  i 


w 


•  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y..  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 

•  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Ill.,  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  GArfield  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C..  296-4668 
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CIRCULATION 


Journal  of  Commerce 
Likes  Rural  Plant 


Philupsburg,  N.  J. 

The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  has  settled  down  with 
apparent  satisfaction  in  its  new 
rural  $1,000,000  (with  equip¬ 
ment)  plant  here. 

The  75-mile  move  from  down¬ 
town  New  York  to  this  town  in 
the  somnolent  Jenny- Jump  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poco- 
nos  was  made  without  the  loss 
of  an  edition.  Eric  Ridder,  pub¬ 
lisher,  pressed  the  button  start¬ 
ing  the  presses  on  Nov.  26,  1962. 

Nearly  All  in  Mail 

Today  a  divided  staff,  some  in 
New  York,  others  here,  collect, 
publish  and  distribute  the 
marine,  foreign  trade,  petrol¬ 
eum,  insurance  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  news,  for  which  the  136- 
year-old  daily  is  distinguished 
throughout  this  country  and  the 
world. 

What  is  most  amazing  is  that 
all  but  896  single  copies  sold  on 
newsstands  of  the  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  of  29,056  goes  by  mail  to 
readers  in  50  states,  Canada  and 
overseas.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
get  their  copies  on  publication 
date.  Single  copies  sell  for  20c. 
Annual  subscription  is  $32. 

One  expected  benefit  of  the 
country  home  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  mammoth  New  Jersey 
airport  to  serve  Metropolitan 
New  York  will  not  be  too  far 
away.  T.  V.  Bihler,  business 
manager,  is  convinced  that 
eventually  virtually  all  copies 
will  go  by  air.  He  notes  that 
12,000  one-time  mail  trains  in 
this  country  have  dwindled  to 
1,200. 

Today,  through  Philadelphia 
and  Newark  airports,  railroad 
stations  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where,  and  the  new  nearby  Post 
OflBce  for  handling  Newark  area 
mail,  faster  distribution  is 
achieved  than  from  the  former 
plant  at  80  Varick  Street,  New 
York,  Mr.  Bihler  said. 

Scores  of  train,  airplane  and 
post  ofUce  time  schedules  are 
being  promptly  met  between 
shortly  after  6  P.M.  and  2:24 
A.M.  daily.  First  of  three  leased 
Journal  trucks  roll  down  Route 
22  before  6:30  P.M.  It  carries 
bundles  of  papers  due  to  go 
aboard  a  9:30  P.M.  train  at 
Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 

About  half  of  the  circulation, 
14,295,  goes  to  the  New  England 
states  and  the  mid-Atlantic 


states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  But  853  wing 
off  to  California;  28  to  Hawaii, 
12  to  Alaska,  and  Canadians  get 
1,809,  while  336  go  overseas. 

Direct  News  Lines 

Bulk  of  the  news,  particularly 
the  comprehensive  shipping 
information,  comes  clicking  into 
Phillipsburg  over  two  wires  from 
New  York,  four  UPI  machines, 
a  TWX  set-up,  and  the  tickers 
of  the  Commodity  News  Service, 
a  Ridder-owned  subsidiary. 

There  are  also  nine  direct 
telephone  lines  into  New  York. 
One  goes  from  the  Phillipsburg 
desk  of  A.  E.  Mockler,  assistant 
managing  editor,  to  Jacques 
Ozanne,  managing  editor,  and 
Stanley  Ferguson,  editor,  in  New 
York.  The  three  hold  confer¬ 
ences  on  make-up  over  this  tele¬ 
phone.  There’s  also  a  direct 
line  to  the  Washington  bureau. 
Another  contact  between  Phil¬ 
lipsburg  and  New  York  is  a 
daily  trip  of  a  station  wagon. 

There  are  30  in  the  editorial 
staff  in  New  York  and  all  of  the 
advertising  staff  is  still  located 
there.  Twenty-two  copyreaders, 
commodity  compilers,  make-up 
and  department  editors,  and  two 
staff  reporters  are  in  Phillips¬ 
burg.  These  reporters  either  get 
their  news  by  telephone  or 
travel  to  New  York  or  other 
cities.  The  paper  has  12  in  its 
Washington  bureau,  staff  cor¬ 
respondents  in  bureaus  in  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco,  and  10  overseas. 

3  Other  Publications 

News  and  tables  from  all  these 
sources  are  put  into  type,  plated 
and  printed  in  two  editions  in 
Phillipsburg.  The  first  edition 
comes  off  the  press  at  6  P.M.; 
the  second,  generally  just  a 
replating  at  8:30  P.M. 

In  advance  of  moving  into  the 
rural  plant  about  20  people  were 
trained  to  perforate  tape.  They 
work  in  two  shifts  cutting  tape 
to  operate  three  Intertype  Mon- 
archs  and  four  Model  C’s.  The 
Monarchs  cast  at  a  rate  of  14 
lines  a  minute;  the  Model  C’s  at 
10  lines  a  minute.  There  is  also 
a  bank  of  10  manually-operated 
linecasting  machines. 

Nicholas  Rigas,  mechanical 
superintendent,  with  Howard 
Symonds,  press-stereo  chief, 
supervised  installation  of  the 
five-unit  Goss  press,  brought 
:  from  California. 


In  addition  to  its  regular  daily  are  expected  to  reduce  the  rev*- 
editions,  the  Journal  of  Com-  nue  deficiency  in  later  years  as 
merce  issues  from  here  two  successive  stages  of  the  postal 
weekly  tabloids,  the  Export  Bui-  rate  increas^  enacted  in  1962 
letin  and  Import  Bulletin,  Twice  become  effective, 
a  month  an  International  edi-  He  said  in  the  near  future  his 
tion  is  published.  Mats  of  the  committee  would  undertake 
International  are  shipped  by  air  studies  dealing  with  ix>stal 
express  to  Tokyo  and  Amster-  costs,  improvement  of  mail  clas- 
dam  to  be  printed  concomitantly  sification,  and  the  greater  use  of 
in  those  two  cities.  Without  spe-  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of 
cial  editions  the  Journal  of  achieving  a  balance  in  this  $5 
Commerce  regularly  publishes  billion  postal  operation, 
from  24  to  30  pages.  Special  “As  I  have  said  many  times 
editions  make  it  go  up  as  high  as  before,”  he  continued,  “our 
64  pages.  One  special  is  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
annual  review  number.  should  be  the  best  in  the  world 

The  cement  block  one-story  — not  the  most  expensive.” 
plant  has  large  windows,  giving  *  •  • 

all  departments  bright  light  GAINS  IN  PHOENIX 
and  from  one  side,  views  of  ^  few 

meadow  farmlands.  ^  ^  the  late  Arizona  Jour- 

One  enters  a  spacious  foyer  existence,  the  Arizona 

r^ption  room.  To  the  left  of  and  the  Phoenix 

G<uette  ran  up  increases  in  cir- 
I  •  eolation  of  9,733  for  the  mom- 

I^°'^a^>dorfromhis  ■  Sepublic  and  7,224  for  the 
H  f  evening  Gazette,  according  to 

^  wit"’  E.  W.  Johnson,  circulation  direc- 

tLL  tor.  The  Pulliam  papers’ Sunday 

edition  had  a  gain  of  11,421,  he 

1  reported,  using  Feb.  17  and  18 

leads  into  the  stereotsrpe  depart-  i- 

ment.  Off  this  at  the  end  is  the  ^  ♦ 

press  pit,  Md  paper  storage  pahrifr  roNTArr 

warehouse.  The  loading  platform  CAKKlLn  GOiMALl 

and  mail  room  are  in  direct  line  After  nearly  100  days  of  non- 
from  the  press  folder.  publication,  the  Cleveland  Preu 

*  *  *  has  spread  distribution  of  its 

QUICK  ACTION  carrier  publication  outside  the 

A  $1,000  reward  offered  by  organization.  Distribution, 
Rockford  Newspapers  brought  usually  limited  to  the  Press 
speedy  action  that  helped  police  carrier  organization  of  8,700 
arrest  two  young  gunmen  for  newspaper  boys,  has  been  en- 
robbery  of  a  Rockford  (Ill.)  larged  to  12,000  with  copies 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re-  school  officials,  service 

public  circulation  substation  club  members,  civic  officials  and 
manager.  Industrial  leaders.  The  front 

Police  had  sought  the  assail-  features  a  sketch  of  a  car- 

ants  of  Richard  Heffron,  28,  for  drawn  from  life  by  Barney 

four  days  after  he  surrendered  Flynn,  display  advertising  art 
$2,607  in  carrier  collection  re-  director  of  the  Press.  Leon 
ceipts  to  the  masked  robbers.  A  McNeil,  circulation  promotion 
few  hours  after  the  reward  was  manager  is  editor  of  the  carrier 
offered  in  bold  headlines,  two  newspaper.  A  memorandum 
men  were  arrested  after  a  third  ^>*om  J.  Ernest  Walker,  circula- 
admitted  that  he  had  obtained  tion  manager,  was  mailed  with 
$300  of  the  loot  although  refus-  the  carrier  edition, 
ing  to  join  two  brothers  in  the  “This  entire  operation  is  just 
stickup.  one  of  the  many  efforts  we  are 

*  ♦  *  making  in  these  trying  times  to 

P.O.  DEFICIT  PARED  keep  in  touch  with  our  carrier 

•wr . organization  and  influential 

Chairman  Olin  D.  Johnston 
(D-S.  C.)  told  the  Senate  on  Walker 
Feb.  28  that  the  Post  Office 

Department  budget  is  expected  PERSONAL  DELIVERY 
to  be  brought  into  balance  within  Guido  Smith,  11,  who  has 
three  years  with  rate  increases  been  in  this  country  only  two 
provided  in  last  year’s  Postal  years,  has  set  a  high  mark  of 
Rate  and  Pay  Bill.  proficiency  for  the  other  carrier 

“In  reviewing  the  President’s  boys  on  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
budget  for  1964,  the  first  full  Daily  Independent. 
year  in  which  our  recent  postal  His  work  was  so  exemplary 
rate  hikes  will  be  in  effect,”  Sen.  he  received  a  certificate  of  merit 
Johnston  said,  “I  find  that  the  from  the  California  Newspaper- 
postal  deficit  has  been  pared  to  boy  Foundation  for  an  essay  he 
$104  million.”  He  added  that  wrote  on  the  advantages  of 
the  President  in  his  message  selling  newspapers, 
says  that  additional  net  revenues  Young  Guido  lived  in  Indo- 
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nesia,  then  Holland,  and  knew 
no  Enplish  when  he  entered 
school  in  Corona  in  1961.  He 
was  making  himself  understood 
in  three  weeks  and  by  the  end 
of  the  term,  was  making  “A’s” 
in  English.  He  stopped  by  the 
Independent  office  to  ask  if  he 
could  sell  papers  but  there  were 
no  routes  open.  He  asked  if  he 
could  sell  papers  in  front  of  a 
supermarket — and  in  one  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  sold  50 
papers.  His  father  had  to  beg 
him  to  come  home. 

He  was  granted  a  route  and 
continues  to  carry  it  on  foot  so 
that  every  paper  can  be  handed 
the  subscriber  personally  or 
left  near  the  mailbox  or  porch 
for  those  who  ask  not  to  be 
disturbed.  He  considers  all  his 
subscribers  as  personal  friends. 
• 

Albert  Lincoln  Dies; 
Circulation  Executive 

St.  Louis 

Albert  G.  Lincoln,  89,  retired 
business  manager  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  died  Feb.  7. 

He  retired  in  1947  after  an 
active  connection  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  of  almost  52  years.  He 
had  worked  six  years  previously 
for  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic. 

Mr.  Lincoln  started  his  Post- 
Dispatch  career  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  May  6,  1895.  He 
became  circulation  manager  in 
1896  and  production  manager  in 
1917.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  1915,  secretary  in  1919 
and  business  manager  in  1939. 
In  1940  he  became  second  vice- 
president. 

In  1951,  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  awarded  him  a  gold  life 
membership.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  from  1918  to  1922. 

• 

Denson  Under  Knife 

Los  Angeles 

John  Denson,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
is  recuperating  at  home  from 
emergency  surgery. 
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How  Are  Stocks  Bought 
and  Sold  on  an  Exchange? 


The  securities  of  some 
4,000  companies  are 
listed  on  the  various 
U.  S.  stock  exchanges, 
of  which  the  largest  by 
far  is  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  located 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets 
in  downtown  New  York.  On  the  floor 
of  that  E.\change  on  Monday  through 
Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  member  firms  buy  and  sell 
securities  for  their  customers  and  them¬ 
selves  in  a  two-way  auction  market,  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  bidder,  buying  from 
the  lowest  seller. 

Suppose  you  are  in  Seattle  and  decide 
you  want  to  buy  100  shares  of  Typical 
Manufacturing  Companv  common  stock, 
which— for  the  sake  o^  our  example— 
we’ll  say  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
E.\change.  You  call  >  our  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Merrill  Lynch  and  tell  him  to  buy 
100  shares  of  Typical  for  you  “at  the 
market,”  which  means  at  the  best  price 
that  prevails  when  >our  order  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Your  order 
is  then  sent  over  our  private  wire  system 
to  our  New  York  headquarters,  where 
it  is  received  in  our  wire  room  and  tele¬ 
phoned  to  one  of  our  floor  clerks  at  the 
Exchange.  The  floor  clerk  summons  one  of 
our  floor  brokers  and  gives  him  your  order. 

Meanwhile,  in  Boston,  .Mr.  Jones  tele¬ 
phones  his  order  to  sell  100  shares 
of  Typical  Manufacturing  stock  to  his 
broker,  whose  firm  is  also  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
order  is  wired  to  the  broker’s  New  York 
office,  where  it  is  received  and  tele¬ 
phoned  to  his  broker’s  clerk  on  the  floor. 
And  that  clerk  gives  Mr.  Jones’s  order 
to  his  floor  broker. 

Both  Merrill  Lynch’s  floor  broker  and 
the  other  member  firm’s  floor  broker 
head  for  the  trading  post  where  Typical 
is  traded.  When  our  man  arrives  there, 
he  doesn’t  say  whether  he  wants  to  buy 
or  sell;  he  simply  asks  loudly,  “How’s 
Typical?”  Other  i)rokers  with  orders  to 
buy  or  sell  Typical  make  their  bids  to 
buy  and  offers  to  sell  the  stock  by  open 
outcry.  For  instance,  one  broker  mav 
offer  to  sell  at  oOJs,  and  another  will 
announce  his  willingness  to  buy  at  SO'l. 
All  bids  and  offers  must  be  made  in 
audible  voices.  No  secret  transactions 
are  permitted. 

At  this  point,  oiir  floor  broker,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  505b  is  the  lowest  that  anyone 
has  offered  to  sell  T>'pical  for,  indicates 


that  he  has  an  order  to  buy  by  saying 
that  he  will  pay  50X  for  100  shares.  And 
Mr.  Jones’s  broker,  realizing  that  up  to 
that  moment  5054  was  the  highest  that 
anyone  had  currently  bid  for  Typical, 
says  that  he  will  sell  100  shares  for  50S. 
And  so  they  reach  an  agreement  on  price 
that  is  a  compromise  between  the  high¬ 
est  bid  and  the  lowest  offered.  Their 
contract  is  purely  oral,  but  each  broker 
makes  a  written  note  of  the  transaction 
for  his  own  records.  A  clerk  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  sends  a  report  of  the  transaction 
by  pneumatic  tube  to  the  ticker  room, 
where  it  is  teletyped  on  the  tape  and 
projected  on  screens  in  brokerage  offices 
all  over  the  country. 

Our  telephone  clerk  and  the  other 
broker’s  telephone  clerk  report  the 
transaction  back  to  their  respective  wire 
rooms,  and  the  wire  rooms  teletype 
Seattle  and  Boston  that  the  transaction 
has  been  completed.  Your  broker  then 
tells  you  that  100  shares  of  Typical  have 
been  bought  for  you  at  SOX,  and  .Mr. 
Jones’s  broker  telephones  him  to  report 
that  his  100  shares  of  Typical  have  been 
sold  at  50?8.  You  have  bought  your  stock 
and  Mr.  Jones  has  sold  his  stock  without 
ever  meeting  or  even  knowing  each 
other’s  identity.  A  printed  confirmation 
of  the  transaction  is  prepared  that  same 
day'  in  each  broker’s  office,  and  the  next 
day  you  and  Mr.  Jones  receive  your  con¬ 
firmations  in  the  mail.  You  have  to  pay  for 
your  stock  within  four  business  day  s,  and 
Mr.  Jones  must  deliver  his  Typical  .stock 
certificate  within  four  business  days. 

Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  buy  100 
shares  of  a  stock.  You  can  buy  any 
number  at  all.  (Jenerallv  .speaking,  from 
1  to  99  shares  of  a  stock  is  known  as  an 
odd  lot.  If  you  buy,  say,  10  shares  of 
Typical,  you  still  get  the  benefit  of 
the  Exchange’s  auction  market,  because 
your  order  is  executed  by  an  odd-lot 
dealer  at  the  price  of  the  next  round-lot 
transaction  in  Typical  to  reach  the  floor 
—plus  a  differential  of  of  a  point  or 
25<  on  .stocks  selling  at  $40  or  more  a 
share.  For  stocks  selling  under  $40.  the 
differential  is  V»  of  a  point  or  These 
differentials  are  subtracted  from  the 
round-lot  price  on  odd-lot  sales. 

This  is  the  way  stocks,  shares  in 
American  business,  are  bought  and  sold 
in  regular  trading  on  the  floor  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Ne.xt  Week:  What  Is  a  Seat  on  the 
Stock  Exchange? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

OFFSET  AND  CENTRALIZATION 


Eiamining  first  copies  of  the  Berea  (Ohio)  News  from  offset  press  are, 
left  to  right;  Gerald  O'Connell,  advertising  manager;  A.  G.  Battenfield, 
general  manager;  and  Robert  Wischmeyer,  editor. 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Two  development. s  cominp 
together  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  weekly  field  are 
offset  printing  and  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  one  plant. 

One  of  the  most  recently- 
organized  groups  printing  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  in  a  central 
location  is  Southern  Lakes  Pul)- 
lishing  Inc.  in  Walw’orth  and 
Racine  Counties,  Wis.  (E&P, 
Dec.  8,  iy»i2,  page  57).  The 
combine  made  up  of  10  news¬ 
papers,  begins  operations  in 
April. 

I.eu^ing  Plant  Space 

Southern  Lakes  will  print  all 
of  its  member  newspapers  on  a 
three-unit  Thatcher  web  fed  off¬ 
set  press.  The  press  is  to  l)e 
installed  by  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  in  the  plant  of 
the  Dehivnn  Enttrprine,  which 
is  leasing  space  to  the  group. 
Making  up  the  group  are  the 
Enterprise,  Lake  (ienetui  Re¬ 
gional  .Vcw.s,  liurlinpton  Stanil- 
ard-Prexs,  Eaut  Troy  News, 
Elkhom  Independent,  Palmyra 
Enterj)rise,  Sharon  Reporter, 
Walworth  Times,  Westosha  Re¬ 
port,  and  Whitewater  Reyister. 

Because  of  technicalities  in 
the  Wisconsin  publishing  laws 
and  w’ith  a  desire  to  remain 
sovereign  as  local  publications, 
each  paper  will  continue  to  serve 
its  own  community.  Only  the 
actual  printing  process  will  l)e 
done  in  the  Delavan  plant.  Mail¬ 
ing  will  be  from  each  news¬ 
paper’s  home  city. 

P^o*^«‘^^  K(‘porl 

A  progress  report  on  a  similar 
set-up.  Western  New'  York  Offset 
Press  Inc.,  is  highly  favorable. 
This  combination  of  suburban 
Buffalo  weeklies,  joined  forces 
on  a  four-unit  Goss  Suburban 
web  offset  press  early  in  1962 
(E&P,  Jan.  29,  1962,  page  40). 
Today,  eight  suburban  weeklies 
(five  publishers)  are  partners 
in  the  $94,000  color  press  and  a 
4,000  sciuare-foot  plant  set  up  in 
Lancaster. 

The  papers  are  the  Alden 
Advertiser,  Akron  Herald,  Am¬ 
herst  Bee,  Cheektowaya  News, 
Clare^ice  Press,  Depew  Herald, 
East  Aurora  Advertiser  and 
Lancaster  Enterprise. 

The  group  operation  went  into 
full  pro<luction  March  1,  1962. 
According  to  James  J.  Charters, 
general  manager,  it  was  “really 
rough  going  for  the  first  few’ 
weeks  until  we  had  the  equip¬ 
ment  running  smoothly  and  a 


regular  schedule  established  for 
all  the  papers.”  He  adds  that 
when  all  the  kinks  were  ironed 
out  the  operation  saved  money, 
time  and  composition  headaches 
for  the  participating  publishers. 

The  press  has  a  capacity  of 
32  tabloid  pages  or  16  standard 
size,  or  64  penny-saver  tyi)e 
pages;  it  delivers  the  papers 
completely  (luarter-folded.  The 
cooperating  newspapers  stand¬ 
ardized  their  production  on  a 
33-inch  web,  changing  their 
page  sizes  to  conform. 

Printing  of  the  eight  w’eekly 
newspapers  is  a  one-day  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  big  press.  It  .starts 
production  at  10  a.m.  and  runs 
until  5:30  or  6  p.m.,  turning  out 
50,000  newspapers  in  this  space 
of  time. 

Five  other  area  w’eekly  news¬ 
papers  are  printetl  on  the  press 
on  a  cost-per-page  basis  and  the 
group  is  presently  dealing  with 
a  dozen  more  papers  w'ho  may 
w’ant  to  come  in.  Western  is 
after  as  many  newspapers  as 
they  can  get  because  they  feel 
the  plant  has  the  capacity  to 
handle  them. 

They  also  do  job  work. 

Cuinpuse  ill  Own  Shop 

Up  until  a  year  ago,  all  the 
member  publications  were 
printed  by  letterpress  in  their 
own  shops,  they  are  still  com¬ 
posed  in  their  ow'n  shops. 

Deadlines  are  set  for  copy  for 
each  member  and  “outside” 
new’spaper  and  are  strictly 
obseiw’ed.  This  is  considered  a 
“must”  in  order  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publisher  to  hold  his  place 
on  the  production  schedule.  If 
he  fails  to  meet  the  deadline, 
his  paper  is  dropped  to  the 
Ixittom  of  the  production  run 
that  week. 

Editors  start  feeding  in  their 
copy  on  Monday  afternoon.  A 
series  of  file  bins  which  hold  the 
weekly  copy  of  each  newspaiier 
are  located  in  the  front  of  the 
plant.  As  copy  comes  in  from 
the  editors  it  is  placed  in  the 
bins,  with  halftones  in  separate 
envelopes. 

The  makeup  sheets  are  fed 
from  this  point  to  the  nearby 
camera  department  which  houses 
a  24-inch  Kenro.  The  pages  are 
shot  in  the  camera  room  as  soon 
as  they  come  in,  regardless  of 
w'hich  papers  are  involved.  This 
keeps  a  continuous  flow  of  w’ork 
moving  through  the  camera 
room  and  prevents  a  heavy  back¬ 
log  of  shooting  during  the  final 
rush.  Careful  coding  prevents 


any  mix-up  on  halftone  nega¬ 
tives  and  their  matching  pages. 

Tuesday  is  the  big  prepara¬ 
tion  day,  with  copy  coming  in 
steadily  as  pages  are  photo¬ 
graphed  and  work  preparatory 
to  the  printing  run  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  shop  usually  works 
up  to  Midnight  on  Tuesday. 

Wednesday  is  printing  day, 
with  Thursday  and  Friday  set 
aside  for  commercial  work  and 
plant  maintenance. 

The  completed  newspapers  are 
bundled  as  they  come  off  the  big 
press.  Three  of  the  newspapers 
do  their  addressing  right  at  the 
offset  plant. 

The  group  has  run  color  in  its 
newspaper  work  with  good  re¬ 
sults  and  is  featuring  color  on 
job  work  as  well.  Plans  call  for 
expanded  use  of  color  in  the 
newspapers,  particularly  for 
special  issues. 

Western  N.  Y.  Offset  lists 
these  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
cooperative  printing  venture: 

•  Reduction  in  printing  costs. 

•  More  time  in  individual 
shops  to  devote  to  job  work. 

•  More  attractive  news¬ 
papers. 

•  More  creativity  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  make-up. 

•  More  use  of  photos  and 
better  photo  reproduction. 

As  an  example  of  the  saving 
in  printing  time  under  the  com¬ 
bined  program,  one  of  the  week¬ 
lies  formerly  retiuired  15  hours 
of  press  time  in  its  own  shop; 
it  is  now  being  run  off  in  40 
minutes  in  the  combined  plant. 

*  *  * 

OFFSET  BOUNDUP 

The  Berea  (Ohio)  News  and 
three  affiliated  newspapers,  fully 
completed  conversion  to  offset 
in  February  after  3  years  of 
planning  and  13  months  of 
doing.  Publisher  James  C.  Toedt- 


man  said  it  was  “a  tough 
changeover  project,  but  the  out¬ 
look  so  far  outweighs  all  the 
problems  we  had.” 

The  News  group  has  just 
placed  in  service  a  two-unit 
Thatcher  Pacer  press.  For  13 
months,  the  four  weeklies  (com¬ 
bined  circulation  20,000  in  seven 
suburban  communities  of  .south¬ 
west  Cleveland)  printed  by  off¬ 
set  at  the  Cleveland  Call-Post. 

Amos  G.  Battenfield,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
engineered  a  $100,000  moderni¬ 
zation  program  to  include  new 
emphasis  on  offset  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  department  as 
well  as  in  the  newspaper  phase 
of  the  business. 

The  papers  continue  to  use 
hot  type  for  their  large  classi¬ 
fied  sections.  Ludlow  is  still  used 
for  some  display  along  with 
Typro  cold-type  system  with 
compatible  type  faces. 

Interspersing  10-point  and  8- 
point  bold  face  hot  type  adds 
v’ariety  to  the  newspaper  format, 
according  to  Mr.  Battenfield. 
Friden  Justo-Writers  handle  the 
bulk  of  the  body  type.  Mr.  Bat¬ 
tenfield  .said  that  they  gradually 
improved  the  Justo- writer  image 
with  new  reproduction  paper  and 
platen  backing. 

The  darkroom  is  built  around 
a  Kenro  upright  camera. 

Hired  .\rl  Director 

Mr.  Battenfield  feels  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  four  papers  im¬ 
proved  was  the  use  of  an  art 
director  right  from  the  start. 
William  Martin  worked  with 
Editor  Robert  Wischmeyer  and 
Ad  Manager  Gerald  O’Connell 
in  setting  the  style.  He  coordin¬ 
ated  both  departments  with  pro¬ 
duction. 

(Continued  on  paye  34) 
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Newsprint  economizer  . . .  edition  expediter 


With  Goss  Headliner®  presses,  everything  is  “go”  at  60,000  to 
70,000  P.P.H.— from  reel  room  to  mail  room. 

And  “go”  in  the  reel  room  means  uninterrupted  web  feed  at  con¬ 
stant  running  tension— controlled  with  precision  by  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Paster  units  .  .  .  and  with  the  optional  Goss  Paster  Pilot 
the  high  speed  paster  can  be  a  fully  automatic  system. 

Besides  the  amazing  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation,  four  major 
factors  set  off  the  Goss  Reel-Tension-Paster  and  Paster  Pilot: 
(1)  advanced  design,  (2)  sturdy  construction,  (3)  low  maintenance, 
(4)  utmost  accessibility. 

Goss  Reel.  Ruggedly  built.  Handles  newsprint  rolls  up  to  42-in. 
diameter.  Permits  easy  loading,  roll  makeready,  and  removal  of 
expired  cores.  Hydraulic  margin  system  permits  sidelay  positioning. 
Goss  Pneumatic  Tension  System.  Reduces  web  breaks.  Helps 
keep  register.  Permits  use  of  irregular  size  rolls  of  newsprint.  Main¬ 
tains  proper  tension  under  all  changes  of  press  speed.  Permits 
running  full  or  fractional  width  newsprint  rolls. 

Goss  Automatic  Paster.  Positions  and  brings  new  rolls  up  to  press 
speed.  Makes  splices-at  speeds  up  to  70,000  P.P.H.  Three  buttons 
control  complete  cycle  .  .  .  Position  .  .  .  Predrive  .  .  .  Paste.  Oper¬ 
ation  is  unsurpassed  for  simplicity. 

Goss  Paster  Pilot.  Just  set  it  and  forget  it— the  entire  web  splicing 
operation  is  done  automatically.  It  means  higher  production, 
fewer  human  errors  and  increased  efficiency.  It  conserves  news¬ 
print  by  electrically  “sensing”  expiring  roll  diameter  and  press 
speed  . . .  automatically  presets  the  time  allowance  for  the  pasting 
cycle  .  .  .  with  the  result  of  uniform  small  cores  with  in.  or  less 
of  paper  on  the  core.  You  can  add  the  Paster  Pilot  to  your  Goss 
units  at  any  time. 

When  planning  new  equipment,  be  sure  to  specify  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Pasters  and  Paster  Pilot  for  increased  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Write  for  complete  facts. 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts... engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 
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Weekly  Editor 


Daily  Purchases 
Weekly  in  Calif. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 


The  company  has  expanded 
its  commercial  printings  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  addition  of  an 
Ebco  and  an  ATF  Chief  15 — 
two  offset  presses.  But  they  are 
still  continuing  with  letterpress, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  mai;- 
netic  printing  and  forms  work. 
Mr.  Battenfield  is  exploring 
these  two  areas  of  specialization. 

Mr.  Toedtman  points  out  that 
his  publishing  company  now  has 
facilities  to  do  a  depth  job  edi¬ 
torially  on  special  subjects  and 
promotional  tabloids.  Just  a 
week  after  the  new  press  was 
in  operation,  they  sold  a  55,000 
Sou^land  Shopping  Center  tab¬ 
loid  cooperatively  with  an  ad¬ 
joining  weekly;  the  News  did  all 
the  preparation. 


On  Feb.  14,  the  Amherst 
(Mass.)  Journal  Record  went 
offset  tabloid.  Composition  will 
still  be  by  hot  type  and  the  paper 
will  be  printed  on  a  high  speed 
web  offset  press  at  the  Hamilton 
I.  Newell  Inc.  plant  in  Amherst. 


Fourth  in  Arkansas 


Redwood  City,  Calif. 

The  Redwood  City  Tribune 
has  purchased  the  Redwood  City 
Star  Advertiser  and  merged  it 
with  its  weekly  Redwood  City 
Times  Gazette.  The  Tribune  is  a 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rated  daily  published  by  Ray 
Spangler. 

The  Star  Advertiser  was  sold 
by  Lillian  and  Floyd  F.  McCue, 
its  publishers  for  26  years.  Mr. 
McCue  has  been  named  public 
information  officer  for  the 
county. 


The  Marlinton  Journal  and 
the  Cameron  News,  two  West 
Virginia  sister  weeklies,  have 
switched  to  offset.  They  are 
owned  by  Mrs.  Paul  Haddock 
and  printed  in  the  same  plant. 

New  copy  and  offset  reproduc¬ 
tion  equipment  installed  include 
a  Headliner,  Varityper  and 
Eastman  camera.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  on  a  Multi¬ 
graph  Model  2024-1  offset  press. 


Growing  circulation  has 
prompted  the  Mountain  Home 
(Ark.)  Baxter  Bulletin  to 
switch  from  letter-press  to  off¬ 
set,  its  co-publishers,  Tom  Dear- 
more  and  Pete  Shiras,  have 
annoimced.  The  first  offset  Bulle¬ 
tin  came  out  Feb.  21  with  a 
press  run  of  4,750.  It  was  run 
off  on  the  Vanguard  press  of 
the  West  Plains  (Mo.)  Daily 
Quill,  just  across  the  Arkansas- 
Missouri  state  line.  All  t3rpe- 
setting,  makeup  and  plate¬ 
making  is  done  at  the  Bulletin 
plant.  The  Bulletin,  which 
started  publication  in  1901,  is 
the  fourth  Arkansas  weekly  to 
change  to  offset. 


The  Winsted  Journal  recently 
became  the  newest  offset  weekly 
in  Minnesota,  making  a  total  of 
24  offset  publications  in  the 
state. 


The  Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.) 
Long  Island  Post  has  switched 
to  offset  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
more  pictures  and  better  color. 


Mulberry,  Ind. 

The  Mulberry  Reporter, 
weekly  newspaper  founded  in 
1890,  has  been  sold  by  Raymond 
R.  Clark  to  Bernard  Martin  of 
Kewanna. 

Mr.  Clark  has  been  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  since 
May  28,  1938.  The  paper  was 
founded  by  his  father,  William 
N.  Clark. 

Robert  L.  Clark,  who  had  been 
associated  with  his  father  on 
the  newspaper,  will  remain  as 
assistant  publisher,  and  other 
employes  also  will  remain  on 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  graduate  of 
Greenville  College,  has  publish^ 
newspapers  at  Kewanna, 
Medaryville  and  Fulton. 


THURSDATA 


language  weeklies,  edited  by 
Cuban  exile  newsmen,  have 
sprung  up  in  Miami.  They  are 
Liborio,  Minuto  and  La  Noticia 
.  .  .  The  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 
Capital  Courier,  a  monthly  puh- 
lication,  is  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  Committee  but  its 
contents  will  be  mainly  non¬ 
political.  Among  its  features  are 
Walter  Lippmann’s  columns  and 
Jules  Feiffer’s  cartoons. 


SUB  —  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Ro- 
senau,  wife  of  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  has  joined  the 
weekly  Wilton  (Conn.)  Bulletin 
and  the  Ridgefield  (Conn.) 
Press  while  staff  members  are 
on  vacation.  Mrs.  Rosenau  lives 
in  New  Canaan. 


BIRTHS — The  Nor* wester,  a 
new  weekly  serving  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  and  a  surroimding  area, 
is  a  feature,  interpretative  and 
background-on-the-news  paper. 
It  also  has  a  picture  page  .  .  . 
John  and  Nancy  Hudson  and 
Jack  Pinard  have  established 
the  Apple  Valley  (Calif.)  Bon¬ 
anza  .  .  .  The  Sentinel  has 
started  publication  in  Seagfoville, 
Tex.,  (Dallas  suburbs)  with 
James  W.  Cobb,  19,  publisher. 
He’s  a  former  stereotyper  on  the 
Dallas  News  .  .  .  The  Long 
Island  Entertainer  is  billed  as 
“Nassau  County’s  Weekly  Lei¬ 
sure  Time  (Newspaper.”  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  Jerry  Britt  .  .  .  The 
Goultry-Meno  (Okla.)  News 
has  been  established  by  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  publisher  of 
the  Carmen  Headlight  and  the 
Helena  Star.  The  new  paper 
serves  rural  communities  in 
Alfalfa  and  Garfield  counties 
.  .  .  Glen  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Park  Cities-North  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  and  the  DaUas-Park 
Cities  Digest,  has  announced 
publication  of  a  new  Wednesday 
weekly,  the  Richardson-Park 
Cities  Digest.  The  Dallas-Park 
Cities  Digest  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  one.  Distribution  is 
by  mail.  . .  .  Three  new  Spanish- 


Doug  Simpson  has  joined  the 
Connecticut  Western  News  at 
Canaan,  as  photographer-re¬ 
porter.  He  has  serv^  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  medic. 


William  H.  Rudy  of  the  New 
York  Post  staff  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  features  articles 
for  the  weekly  Wilton  (Conn.) 
Bulletin.  His  home  is  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Cannondale. 


2  Wyoming  Papers 
Qted  for  Excellence 


Cheyenne 

Eighteen  Wyoming  news¬ 
papers — nine  weeklies  and  nine 
dailies — have  won  the  right  to 
carry  “Prize-Winning  Wyoming 
Newspaper,  1962”  in  the  mast¬ 
heads,  by  winning  one  of  the  six 
major  Wyoming  newspaper 
awards  at  the  64th  annual  Wyo¬ 
ming  Press  association  meeting 
here  recently. 

The  Hanway  plaque  for  com¬ 
munity  service  and  general 
excellence  goes  to  the  Kemmerer 
Gazette,  of  which  Frank  Taylor 
is  publisher  and  Hugh  Ellis, 
editor. 

The  Deming  cup  (daily)  for 
community  service  and  general 
excellence  goes  to  the  Rawlins 
Daily  Times — Ted  O’Melia,  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Insignia 


Publisher  Loses 
Tax  Deduction 


For  Legal  Fees 


The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  a  newspaper  pub 
lisher  may  not  deduct  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes  fees  paid 
to  attorneys  in  negotiating  a 
property  settlement  agreement 
in  a  divorce  proceeding. 

The  decision  applied  to  Talbot 
Patrick,  who  at  the  time  was 
president  and  treasurer  of  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.  and  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Herald. 

Justice  Harlan  delivered  the 
7-2  decision.  Justices  Black  and 
Douglas  dissented. 

Mr.  Patrick  did  not  contest  the 
divorce  sued  for  by  Mrs.  Paula 
M.  Patrick. 


Attorneys’  Fees 


Attorneys’  fees  paid  by  Mr. 
Patrick  to  lawyers  for  handling 
a  settlement  in  relation  to  the 
couple’s  interest’ in  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.  totaled  $16,000. 
Mr.  Patrick  claimed  this  amount 
to  be  deductible. 

Justice  Harlan’s  opinion  said 
it  was  evident  that  claims 
asserted  by  the  wife  in  the 
divorce  action  “aros^  from 
respondent’s  (Patrick’s)  mari¬ 
tal  relationship  with  her  and 
were  thus  the  product  of 
respondent’s  personal  or  family 
life,  not  profit-seeking  activity 
.  .  .  payments  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discharging  such  claims 
are  not  deductible  as  business 
expenses.” 


Briefing  Omission 
A  ‘Misunderstanding’ 


Newspapers  carrying  the 
award  insigfnia  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Weeklies:  Basin  Republican, 
Cody  Enterprise,  GreybuU 
Standard,  Jackson  Hole  C^ide, 
Kemmerer  Gazette,  Lander 
Wyoming  State  Journal,  Lusk 
Herald,  Pine  Bluffs  Post,  Surv- 
dance  Times. 

Dailies :  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
Eagle,  Casper  Tribune,  Casper 
Star,  Laramie  Boomerang,  Raw¬ 
lins  Times,  Riverton  Ranger, 
Rock  Springs  Rocket,  Sheridan 
Press,  Worland  Northern  Wyo¬ 
ming  Daily  News. 


Washington 

The  State  Department  ad¬ 
mitted  this  week  that  Milton 
Friedman,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency,  should  have 
been  admitted  to  a  background 
briefing  in  the  Department  on 
Jan.  28,  and  attributed  his  exclu¬ 
sion  to  an  official  “misunder¬ 
standing.” 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Manning,  replying  to  the 
protest  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  by 
Philip  Slomovitz,  its  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  conceded  that  the  matter 
“should  have  been  handled  more 
wisely.”  Once  Mr.  Friedman  had 
made  known  his  desire  to  attend 
the  briefing,  Mr.  Manning  said, 
“he  should  have  been  invited.  I 
regret  that  he  was  not.” 

Mr.  Manning  said,  “I  can 
assure  you  that  no  affront  to 
Mr.  Friedman  or  to  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency  was  in¬ 
tended.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


...and  what  one  newspaper 
is  doing  about  it 

Motorists  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  should  now  have  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  automobile  insurance 
premiums. 

Sensing  a  public  indifference  to  traffic  safety  and  faked  insurance 
claims,  The  Miami  News  assigned  a  team  of  reporters  to  do  a  study 
in  depth. 

The  result  was  an  unusual  series  of  articles. 

For  more  than  six  weeks,  the  editors  explored  the  situation  in  a 
series  of  page-one  stories,  uncovering  evidence  of  deliberate  fraud 
in  many  of  the  case  histories  portrayed. 

The  three  objectives  of  the  series,  stressed  in  editorials  throughout, 
were:  (1)  To  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  Dade  County  safety 
council:  (2)  to  encourage  doctors  and  lawyers  to  exert  whatever  cor¬ 
rective  influence  they  can  on  those  few  of  their  colleagues  engaged 
in  countenancing  fraudulent  claims  practices;  and  (3)  to  assure  fair 
court  hearings  for  persons  who  suffer  genuine  injuries  in  automobile 
accidents. 

According  to  the  reporting  team,  appreciable  results  already  are 
evident.  The  number  of  automobile  liability  suits  filed  dropped  off 
when  the  series  began  and  is  running  well  below  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  County  officials  have  moved  to  establish  an  effective 
safety  council  and  have  already  set  up  a  safety  education  program 
to  be  conducted  by  a  paid,  full  time  staff.  In  addition,  the  Dade 
County  Medical  Association  is  seeking  to  establish  a  system  for  pro¬ 
viding  impartial  medical  testimony.  Medical  leaders  have  stated  that 
the  series  helped  provide  the  public  support  needed  for  such  a  system. 

Background  information  for  the  series  was  provided  in  part  by  the 
Claims  Bureau  of  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies 
and  by  the  Insurance  Information  Institute. 

The  problem  of  padded  and  fraudulent  insurance  claims-and  their 
inevitably  adverse  effect  on  automobile  insurance  rates— is  not  limi¬ 
ted  to  Dade  County,  Florida.  In  the  belief  that  many  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  how  The  Miami  News  approached 
this  problem,  the  Insurance  Information  Institute  presents  on  the 
following  pages  a  few  typical  articles  from  The  Miami  News  series. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The  Miami  News 


[stabUsi"’d  In  1896 


THE  BEST  ^EW^SPAPER  UNDER  THE  SUN 


Miami.  Fla..,  Monday,  November  26,  1962 


Telephone  374-6211 


‘OpeiuEmV  Series 


Lower  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Up  To  You 


Thp  Miami  News  begins  an  open- 
end  series  today  on  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  rates. 

This  series  will  examine  all  the 
reasons  why  Dade  County  endures 
the  highest  auto  insurance  rates  in 
the  country  among  metropolitan 
areas  of  its  size. 

We  will  look  especially  at  fake 
claims,  and  how'  they  are  abetted  by 
lawyers  and  doctors  of  easy  ethics, 
and  at  crooked  citizens  who  think  it’s 
smart  to  steal  from  an  insurance 
company. 

We  will  hold  up  the  mirror  to  a 
community  of  a  million  people  with  a 
record  of  highway  carnage  that  is 
scandalous,  which  has  allowed  its 
safety  council  to  w'ither  away  through 
indifference. 

We  call  this  an  “open-end”  series 
because  it  will  run  indefinitely,  as 
long  as  the  apathy,  the  fakery,  the 
j  crookedness  exist.  We  are  convinced 
that  only  by  persistence  will  any¬ 
thing  be  accomplished. 

Once  before,  in  1958.  a  similar 
series  of  stories  in  The  News  made 
inroads  which  were  effective  to  a 
point.  The  bar  association  gathered 


some  money  and  began  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  w'as  a  measurable  drop  in 
accident  claims. 

But  the  investigation  soon  died. 
The  claim  reduction  was  so  short¬ 
lived  that  even  now  insurance  under¬ 
writers  are  acquiring  still  higher 
rates  from  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment. 

The  facts  for  our  current  series 
did  not  come  easily,  as  the  reader 
might  suspect.  City  Editor  Jack  Rob¬ 
erts  has  had  his  staff  at  work  on  it 
for  two  months.  Reporters  Sanford 
Schnier  and  Haines  Colbert  arc  de¬ 
voting  all  their  time  to  it.  They  have 
examined  records  and  charts,  and 
have  talked  to  scores  of  persons, 
some  of  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

You  loill  he  the  judge  of 
these  efforts.  The  government 
agencies,  the  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  of  attorneys  and 
doctors,  the  motoring  public, 
will  not  be  moved  without  your 
insistence.  You  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  reason  to  be  interested. 
You  pay  the  insurance  premi¬ 
ums,  and  they  get  higher  every 
day. 
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Padded  Auto  Claims 
Are  Shame  Of  Dade 


Let’s  grow  up.  We  in  Dade  County  have  a  lousy 
record  as  motorists  and  as  insurance  risks.  We  have 
too  many  accidents,  and  too  many  of  us  are  plain 
thieves  when  it  comes  to  putting  in  claims  for  dam¬ 
ages.  Our  behavior  is  costing  us  —  in  deaths,  in  pain, 
in  rising  insurance  premiums.  It’s  our  problem,  and 
we  have  to  lick  it  ourselves.  We  can  do  it  by  behaving 
like  adults  when  we’re  driving,  by  showing  some  in¬ 
tegrity  when  we  have  a  claim  and  by  reporting  the 
crooks  and  phonies.  Next  time  someone  tells  you 
about  outsmarting  the  insurance  company,  ask  your¬ 
self  this  question:  Where  did  the  insurance  company 
get  the  money?  That’s  right  —  from  you.  Let’s  grow  up. 


Third  Of  A  Series 

By  HAINES  COLBERT 

^Rrportrr  Of  Ttw  Miami  N>w* 


Miami  ranks  near  the 
top  among  U.  S.  cities  as 
a  producer  of  fake  insur¬ 
ance  claims  —  and  its 
notoriety  is  reflected  in 
the  high  rates  you  pay. 

The  word  on  Miami  has 
been  spread  across  the 
country  by  N.  Morgan 
Woods,  New  York  attor¬ 
ney  and  manager  of  the 
claims  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies. 

Three  hundred  inrurance  com¬ 
panies  send  qucstiorable  claims 
to  Woods  for  invest.gaiion.  After 
20  years  in  the  field,  he  has  a 
national  reputation  as  an  ex¬ 
pert. 

This  is  what  Woods  said  about 
local  conditions: 

“The  auto  insurance  claims 
situation  in  .Miami  is  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  country  and 
is  comparable  even  to  the 
situation  in  ChicaKO,  a  trou¬ 
blesome  spot  for  years. 

“Tlie  reasons  for  this  adverse 
situation  are  simple  and  obvi¬ 
ous.  A  large  pecentage  of 
claims  filed  against  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are,  in  some 
degree,  fraudulent.  Some  cases 


involve  outright  fraud,  but  even 
more  devastating  is  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  the  exaggerated 
and  padded  claims. 

“As  a  result  of  collusion  be¬ 
tween  unethical  doctors  and 
lawyers  the  small  claim  is  bal¬ 
looned  and  —  because  of  the 
connivance  of  the  claimant  — 
frequently  paid  by  the  insurance 
company. 

“The  situation  is  further  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  prevalence  of 
ambulance-chasing,  a  practice 
which  is  illegal  in  Florida  and 
most  states,  and  certainly  is 
against  the  principles  of  the 
legal  profession.” 

Woods  recalled  that  Miami 
made  a  real  effort  at  reform 
in  1958.  Speciai  investigating 
committees  estabiished  by  the 
Legislature  and  by  Circuit 
Judge  Marsbaii  C.  Wiseheart 
found  evidence  of  cheating, 
and  the  number  of  claims  feil 
off. 

But  Woods  added; 

“Apparently  because  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion  has 
waned,  auto  insurance  cheating 
again  is  prevalent.  If  insurance 
cheating  is  not  controlled,  it  is 
inevitable  that  insurance  rates 
will  be  affected.” 

Big  Rate  Jump 
Allowed 

The  pressure  to  which  Woods 
referred  began  building  up  in 
the  summer  of  1957  when  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  J.  Ed¬ 


win  Larson  gave  the  majority  of 
auto  insurance  companies  autho¬ 
rity  to  increase  their  Dade 
Coimty  rates  by  an  average  of 
29.7  per  cent.  The  highest  in¬ 
crease  allowed  in  any  other 
county  was  6.4  per  cent. 

In  February  1958,  State  Farm 
Mutual  Auto  Insurance  Co., 
which  had  not  been  in  on  the 
original  increase,  was  permitted 
to  bring  its  rates  into  line  with 
those  of  its  competitors. 

Although  Larson  hardly  could 
have  done  anything  else,  the 
second  big  rate  jump  in  a  year 
created  a  stir,  and  he  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  explain  to  a  Dade  grand 
jury. 

Larsoa  toU  the  Jury  the  an¬ 
swer  was  simple  enough: 
Dade  had  nMre  accidents  and 
larger  claims  than  other 
counties. 

The  Legislature  appointed  an 
investigating  committee  head¬ 
ed  by  Joe  Eaton  of  Miami, 
then  a  state  senator  and  now 
a  circuit  judge.  The  Miami 
News,  meanwhile,  was  making 
its  own  investigation. 

How  could  Dade  County,  with 
a  spread-out  population  of  some 
900,0(10,  have  enough  accidents 
to  require  insurance  rates  high¬ 
er  than  those  charged  in  such 
metropolises  as  Detroit,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland? 

The  answer,  reported  in  a  se¬ 
ries  beginning  in  October  1958, 
was  that  Dade's  accident  rate 


was  not  out  of  line.  But  v  lat 
Dade  residents  were  codec  ng 
from  the  insurance  compa  ies 
definitely  was. 

Jories  here  were  naasuaily 
generous  la  their  verdliu, 
causing  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  reduce  their  risk  by 
making  more  and  larger  out- 
of-court  settlements  than  else¬ 
where.  And  the  number  of 
claims  was  out  of  proportion, 
as  compared  with  conditions 
elsewhere,  to  the  number  of 
accidents. 

For  the  first  time,  the  whole 
story  of  how  unethical  lawyers 
seek  out  clients  and  build  dam¬ 
age  suits  with  the  help  of  equal¬ 
ly  unethical  doctors  was  spread 
before  the  Dade  public. 

Lawyers  Prodded 
Into  Probe 

state  Attorney  Richard  Ger- 
stein  assembled  Dade  lawyers, 
who  set  up  a  committee  undo- 
the  chairmanship  of  Joe  Creel, 
then  president  of  the  Dade  Bar 
Association. 

“After  being  prodded  into  it,” 
said  Oeel,  referring  to  The 
News'  expose,  “and  recognis¬ 
ing  we  should  have  done  some¬ 
thing  about  it  a  long  time  ago, 
I  think  we  are  now  taking  the 
right  action.” 

Gerstein  said,  “I  have  been 
fnmisbed  information  by  the 
Crime  ConunUshta  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  there  are  individuals 
getting  lucrative  sums  of 
money  by  engaging  in  pro¬ 
fessional  ambulance-chasing." 

Larson  named  a  special,  11- 
man  citizens'  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  fraudulent 
claims,  promising  to  make 
trained  men  from  his  office 
available  to  help  with  the  de¬ 
tective  work. 

Judge  Wiseheart  invested  the 
Gerstein-Creel  committee  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Dade  lawyers  were  ask¬ 
ed  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
employ  a  permanent  staff,  and 
Downey  Rice,  famous  as  the 
chief  investigator  for  Sen.  Estes 
Kefauver  when  he  was  crusad¬ 
ing  against  crime,  was  brought 
in  to  direct  the  campaign. 

It  was  a  great  show,  and  it 
did  produce  some  results. 

Dade  juries  never  have  been 
quite  so  generous  since  those 
days  in  putting  a  money  val¬ 
ue  on  injuries.  The  Legislat¬ 
ure  also  strengthened  the 
existing  laws  against  ambu¬ 
lance  -  chasing  by  making  it 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ill  al  for  lawyers  to  pay,  or 
fo  policemen,  hospital  em> 
pi  es,  insurance  adjusters 
ai>  I  others  to  accept,  money 
foi  lining  up  prospective  cli* 
enc.,  j 

But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  | 

thf  ?reat  community  effort  ac-  j 

coi>  plished  nothing  of  perma¬ 
nent  value.  ; 

Judge  Wiseheart’s  commis-  i 

sion  was  powerless  for  seven 
months  while  it  fought  off  a 
suit  brought  by  Miami  Attorney 
Joseph  G.  Headley,  who  chal¬ 
lenged  its  authority  to  investi¬ 
gate  his  practice.  The  Florida 
Supreme  Court  eventually  ruled 
for  the  commission,  but  by  then 
it  was  almost  dead. 

Attorney  Group 

Folds  Up 

In  its  final  report  to  the 
judge,  the  commission  said  the 
nearly  3,000  Dade  lawyers  — 
asked  to  contribute  $10  apiece 
—  had  given  it  $6,385.  The  com-  ; 
mission  said  it  was  unable  to 
continue  its  work  without  mon¬ 
ey,  and  Judge  Wlseheart  dis¬ 
solved  it. 

Information  about  some  un¬ 
ethical  lawyers,  the  final  report 
said,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Florida  Bar.  But  the  Florida 
Bar  operates  in  secrecy.  No 
lawyer  was  disbarred  or  pun¬ 
ish^  in  any  way  that  ever  be¬ 
came  public. 

Larson’s  committee  quietly 
folded  up  without  saying  any¬ 
thing. 

The  committee  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  turned  in  a  124-page 
report  agreeing  that  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  Dade  were  justified 
and  ending  with  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  observation: 

“We  all  must  accept  some 
measure  of  blame  for  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  hu¬ 
man  wreckage  which  is  so 
strongly  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  insurance.  The  motoring 
pnblic,  the  pedestrian  public, 
law  enforcement  agencies, 
courts  and  the  Legislature  it¬ 
self  are  all  involved  in  this 
common  issue. 

“This  being  so,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  improving  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
own  conscience  until  all  of  these  | 

forces  unite  in  a  determined  ! 

crusade  for  stem,  impartial  and  ' 

sweeping  enforcement  of  our  | 

highway  safety  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.’’  I 

i 

But  there  was  no  crusade.  I 


Monday,  Dec.  31,  1962 

Green  Balm 
Brings  Cure 


(33rd  In  Series) 

Bv  HAINES  COI.BERT 
and  SANFORD  SCHNIER 

R^porterfi  Of  Thr  Miami  News 

The  “whiplash”  neck 
injury  suffered  by  some 
victims  of  auto  wrecks 
may  be  extremely  serious, 
or  even  fatal. 

“We  see  cases.”  said  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Davis.  Dade  medical 
examiner,  “where  the  head  is 
almost  severed  from  the  spine.” 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Crowe.  Los 
Angeles  surgeon  who  coined  the 
term  "whiplash,”  said  he  found 
“real  neck  cripples”  among  300 
auto  wreck  victims  -  he  exam¬ 
ined. 


Lawyer  Takes 
Doctor's  Place 

“But  1  am  doubtful  about 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is 
sent  to  the  doctor  by  a  lawyer 
We  seem  to  have  developed  an 
unusual  new  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  lawyer  becomes  a 
general  practitioner  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  he.  instead  of  a  doctor, 
calls  in  a  specialist  for  con¬ 
sultation. 

“Doctors  here  know  which 
doctors  exist  on  lawyer  refer¬ 
rals.  It's  a  bad  system,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  it  stopped.” 

Dr.  Crowe,  in  a  speech  last 
month  before  the  Western 
Orthopedic  Association  at  San 
Francisco,  said  a  "sreen  poul¬ 
tice”  was  the  best  cure  for 
most  "whiplash”  cases. 


I  Neurosurgeons 
;  Made  A  Study 

A  study  by  neurosurgeons  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  showed  that 
some  “whiplash”  victims  con¬ 
tinued  to  need  medical  atten¬ 
tion  after  they  had  received 
settlements  or  judgments. 

The  question,  as  applied  to 
the  flood  of  personal  injury 
claims  which  push  up  the  in¬ 
surance  rates  in  Dade  Crnn- 
ty,  is  not  whether  the  human 
neck  can  be  damaged  in  an 
automobile  wreck.  It  can  be, 
and  sometimes  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  per¬ 
son  who  is  in  an  automobile 
wreck  doesn't  automatically 
suffer  a  “whiplash.” 

"I  was  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident,  and  my  neck  hurt,”  said 
Dr.  Davis.  “Muscles  usually 
hurt-  after  they  are  put  to  sud¬ 
den  use. 

"But  the  muscle  soreness 
passed  in  a  few  days:  1)  Be¬ 
cause  I  didn't  sue  anybody; 
2)  Because  I  didn’t  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who 
kept  talking  about  my  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  3)  Becaiisa  I  didn't 
go  to  a  doctor  who  gave  me 
prolonged  treatment. 

“I  don't  question  the  fact 
that  people  suffer  neck  injuries 
m  aulo  wrecks,  although  we 
don’t  often  see  eiidence  of  it 
in  aiUcnsics  on  the  bodies  of 
the  /iciims. 


‘Green  Poultice’ 
Very  Effective 

“By  ’green  poultice’  I  mean 
a  financial  settlement,”  he 
said.  "There’s  no  question  but 
what  such  a  settlement  has  a 
high  therapeutic  value.  Insur¬ 
ance  claims  adjusters  have 
known  for  years  that  ’whip¬ 
lash’  victims  get  well  with 
amaring  rapidity  after  they  get 
their  court  settlements.” 

Thr  doctor  said  he  examin¬ 
ed  306  persons  who  had  been 
treated  as  “whiplash’’  pa¬ 
tients.  He  said  94  per  cent 
of  them  had  simple  sprains 
which  would  have  healed 
without  treatment;  the  other 
6  per  cent,  he  described  ns 
the  “real  neck  cripples.” 

“The  ironic  part  of  It,”  Dr. 
Crowe  said,  “is  that  I  coined 
the  word  in  1928  simply  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  sudden  jolting  of  the 
head  and  neck  in  an  aulo 
crash.  I  didn't  intend  it  to  be 
the  name  of  a  disease. 

Term  Used 
As  A  Disease 

“Now  I  find  doctors,  patiente 
and  attorneys  using  the  term 
as  a  disease.  Today  it  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the 
Los  Angeles  lower  courts.” 

Dr.  Crowe  said  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  “whiplash”  vic¬ 
tims  were  faking  when  they 
complained  of  pain  which  end¬ 
ed  when  they  were  paid.  In 
most  rases,  he  said,  the  end 
of  the  litigation  also  meant 
the  end  of  the  treatment,  and 


he  added: 

“The  longer  the  treatment, 
the  longer  the  pain  —  and  heat 
treatment  i.s  the  worst  of  all.” 

The  Memphis  neurosurgeons 
made  a  study  ol  100  persons 
who  had  received  money  as  the 
result  of  auto  wrecks  in  which 
they  suffered  ’’whiplash”  in¬ 
juries. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Gotten  of  the 
Department  of  Neurology  at 
the  L'niversily  of  Tennessee 
reported  on  thr  study  to  the 
American  .Medical  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  study  was  made  in 
1936.  hut  Dr.  Gotten  told  The 
.Miami  .News  that  his  siihse- 
quent  exnpriencr  up  to  the 
(’resent  time  supported  the 
U'igiiial  findings. 

The  summary  of  the  report 
read: 

“Of  100  patients  with  whip¬ 
lash  type  injuries  who  were  in¬ 
terviewed  subsequent  to  settle¬ 
ment  of  legal  claims  for  dam¬ 
age,  88  per  cent  have  recovered, 
54  with  no  residual  and  34  with 
minor  symptoms  not  requiring 
therapy. 

“Twelve  per  cent  continue 
to  have  severe  symptoms,  but 
only  6  per  cent  of  these  are 
under  medical  treatment.  Sur¬ 
gery  was  necessary  in  only 
two  cases  and  was  beneficial 
in  both.” 

Th»  doctors  found  that  psy¬ 
chological  problems  entered  into 
many  ol  the  cases.  Their  report 
said: 

’‘The  interrogator,  in  his  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  patients,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  some 
instances  there  were  indications 
that  the  injury  was  being  used 
by  the  patient  as  a  convenient 
lever  for  persqnal  gain,  so  to 
speak,  though  not  necessarily  at 
a  conscious  level. 

Money  Provides 
Little  Luxuries 

“These  instances  were  '  the 
forcing  of  a  reluctant  spouse  to 
pay  for  household  help  or  in¬ 
sistence  on  an  air  conditioner, 
a  new  car,  a  new  house,  or  a 
vacation  in  Florida  .  .  . 

“Our  survey  indicated  that 
some  patients  who  complained 
seemed  to  have  developed 
through  the  injury  an  outlet  or 
excuse  for  avoiding  unpleasant 
tasks  and  a  means  of  securing 
recognition  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  and  atten¬ 
tion  from  neighbors,  friends  and 
children.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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'  Dade  Pupils 
Told  Wrecks 
Are  Made 

•  The  Christmas  ‘Miracle*  —  Page  1C 


(28th  in  series) 

By  HAINES  COLBERT 
and  SANFORD  SCHNIER 

■•peftMs  at  UlHri  Maw* 

Dade  high  school  stu* 

’  dents  are  taught  there  is 
I  no  such  thing  as  an  auto> 
j  mobile  accident. 

I  “Someone  has  to  do  something 
)  wrong  to  cause  an  auto  wreck,” 

I  said  William  J.  Barber,  the 
I  school  system’s  coordinator  of 
I  driver  education.  “That  makes 
I  it  a  caused  collision  —  not  an 
accident. 

I  “It’s  too  bad  the  word  acd- 
!  ever  was  applied  to  auto* 
mobile  collisions  because  it  has 
I  led  people  to  believe  wreda 
'  just  happen,  and  that  no  one 
I  really  is  responsible  for  them.” 

Barber  and  hk  staff  are 
teacUag  abeot  12.M0  lS«h  aad 
I  lllh  grade  stodeats  to  drive 
safely.  Attitade  —  based  oa 
knowledge  that  it  takes  bad 
drhriag  to  produce  wrecks  — 
is  emphasised  at  least  ad 
much  as  the  mechaaies  of 
steering  and  patting  on  the 
brakes. 


grounds  they  believe  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  too  young  to  drive. 

"I  think  they’re  burying  their 
heads  in  the  sand.  They  hope  to 
keep  their  children  from  driv¬ 
ing,  but  it’s  more  likely  the 
boys  will  drive  anyway  with¬ 
out  training. 

“My  own  14-year-old  boy 
wants  to  drive:  I  told  him  he’d 
have  to  wait  until  he’s  had  the 
course,  which  will  be  next  year. 
Quite  a  few  parents  are  saying 
that  now,  and  I  think  it’s  a  good 
idea.” 

Barber  conceded  that  some 
persons  regard  the  driver 
traiaiag  as  aa  edneatioaal 
frill,  bat  he  said  they  obvioos- 
ly  are  ii  the  minority  since 
the  School  Board  and  school 
system  eathaslastically  sup¬ 
port  the  program. 

“It  depends  upon  what  you 
conceive  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  be.”  Barto  said. 

“But  it  doesn’t  make  sense 
to  me  to  spend  13  years  ed¬ 
ucating  a  boy  and  then  have 
him  go  out  and  get  himself  kill¬ 
ed  unnecessarily  as  soon  as  he 
graduates. 


The  driver  educatxHi  program 
I  is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots 
in  Dade’s  insurance-traffic  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  Journal  of  Insurance  In- 
I  formation  reports  in  its  current 
I  issue  that  only  39  per  cent  of 
I  the  more  than  a  million  male 
public  high  school  students  in 
I  the  U.S.  are  reedving  driver 
!  education  which  meets  national 
I  standards. 

I  Barber  said  90  per  cent  of  the 
I  eligible  students  in  Dade  schools 
are  taking  the  approved  course. 

"The  course  is  required  unless 
the  parents  of  a  stu^t  object,” 
Barba-  said.  “A  few  parents  do 
j  object  —  most  of  thm  on  the 


“I  don’t  mean  that  all  the 
students  we  train  will  becotne 
good  drivers,  or  that  they  won’t 
be  involved  in  accidents.  But  I 
think  the  training  gives  them  a 
betta  chance  than  they’d  have 
otherwise. 

Drivers  In  Future 
To  Get  Benefit 

“And  I  think  the  training  will 
snowball  into  something  im¬ 
portant  in  the  future.  Quite  a 
few  of  our  students  have  bad 
attitudes  toward  driving  which 
they’ve  picked  up  from 
their  paroits.  Tlieae  boys  should 
pass  along  a  little  betta 
attitude  to  their  children.” 


The  insurance  publicatioD  sa  d 
the  cost  of  driva  educatii 
ranges  from  $40.10  to  $60  pe- 
pupil  in  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

The  article  pointed  out  thr.t 
failure  to  get  the  discounts 
which  insurance  companies  give 
school-trained  drivers  costs  the 
untrained  minors  or  their  par¬ 
ents  close  to  8  million  dollars  a 
yev  in  inaeased  liablity  in¬ 
surance  premiunu. 

Baba  said  driva  training 
here  costs  less  than  $90  a  pu¬ 
pil,  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  state.  Florida  adds  a  dolla 
to  the  cost  of  driva’s  licenses 
—  50  cents  a  yea  —  to  help 
finance  the  program  in  schools. 

Driver  tralntag  costs  less 
la  Dade  tkaa  la  nM»st  other 
places.  Barber  said,  becaase 
of  a  uaiqne  maltiple<ar  pro- 
gram  set  up  la  19S8. 

Instead  of  putting  one  instruc¬ 
tor  in  each  ca  —  which  would 
require  100  or  so  instructors  — 
Baber  assigns  teams  of  three 
or  four  men  to  supervise 
scores  of  students  driving  in  a 
parking  lot. 

Two  instructors,  imda  this 
system,  may  handle  12  cars, 
each  of  which  may  have  three 
or  four  students  in  it 

Twenty-two  teachers  do  all  of 
the  behind-the-wbeel  instructing, 
and  the  equivalent  of  17  full¬ 
time  teachers  (a  lager  number 
working  part  time)  give  the 
classroom  instruction. 

Semester  Course 
Given  To  Pupils 

Tile  course  runs  for  one 
semesta,  during  vdiich  each 
pupil  gets  30  hours  of  jnstruc- 
tion:  12  in  a  ca  and  18  in  the 
classroom. 

Baber  uses  television,  bring¬ 
ing  in  policemen,  court  officials 
and  others,  for  12*  hours  of  the 
classroom  instruction. 

“We  can  teach  any  normal 
person  the  mechanics  of  driv¬ 
ing  an  automobile  in  a  few 
hours,”  Baba  said.  “Of 
course,  it  takes  years  of  prac¬ 
tice  to  beconne  a  good  driver, 
but  we  can  show  the  students 
how  to  handle  a  ca  in  routine 
situations. 

“The  tMgh  tUag  to  toa^ 
Is  the  prepa  aMtode  toward 
drivtag.  That’s  sack  a  vast, 
aaexplared  field  that  yea  wea- 
da  aemctiines  If  aaythlag 
caa  be  deae  abaat  it 


ADVERTISEMENT 


“We  can  get  over  to  some  of 
the  kids  the  idea  of  vdiat  we 
call  the  three  As  of  defensive 
driving: 

•  *‘AUow  for  the  mistakes  of 
others. 

•  "Anticipate  situations. 

•  “Ail  attention. 

"We  teach  them  never  to  let 
themselves  get  boxed  in  —  to  be 
in  a  position  where  they  can 
drive 'off  onto  a  shoulder  or  a 
median  strip  to  avoid  a  colli¬ 
sion. 

“Most  people  don’t  look  be¬ 
yond  the  car  immediately  in 
front  of  them.  We  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  look  on  up  the  road 
so  they  can  see  trouble  devel¬ 
oping  and  stay  out  of  it 

"And  we  teach  them  not  to 
assume  the  other  driver  will  do 
the  proper  thing  —  te  be  ready 
to  stop  or  get  out  of  the  way 
if  he  does  something  wrong. 

“But  you  get  into  so  many 
psychological  problems  that  are 
not  really  understood. 

“A  man,  for  example,  will 
step  aside  and  hold  the  door 
for  a  woman  going  Into  a 
store.  But  the  same  maa,  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  of  a  car,  won’t 
stop  and  let  a  woman  pedes¬ 
trian  get  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  street  where  she’s  In 
danger  <d  being  killed. 

"Or  you’ll  see  a  driver  speed 
up  when  someone  is  passing  — 
holding  the  other  fellow  in  the 
wrong  lane,  where  he’s  likely 
to  have  a  head-on  collision  with 
a  car  coming  from  the  other 
direction. 

"An  odd  thing  turned  up  by 
traffic  experts  is  that  a  high 
proportion  of  coUisiona  occur 

near  the  home  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  drivers. 


"That  probably  is  because  the 
driver  who  is  near  his  home 
has  been  over  that  route  so 
many  times  he  doesn’t  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  what  he’s  doing. 

Driver  Behavior 

Study  Ib  Needed 

"But  the  whole  field  of  driver 
behavior  needs  much  more  study 
before  we  can  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

A  psychiatrist  who  talked 
with  The  Miami  News  about 
Barber’s  observations  agreed 
most  of  the  highway  slaughter 
is  attributable  to  driver  atti¬ 
tudes. 

“’The  important  thing  to  know 
about  any  motorist,”  he  said, 
"is  what  the  automobile  means 
to  him. 

"If  it’s  primarily  a  means  of 
transportation,  he'll ‘drive  sensi¬ 
bly. 

"Bnt  to  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple,  an  automobile  means 
power,  which  is  why  the  maa- 
ufacturers  stress  horsepower 
BO  much  in  selling.  1%e  aver¬ 
age  motorist  needs  a  couple 
of  hundred  horsepower  like  he 
needs  another  nose,  but  if  he 
thinks  In  terms  of  making 
himself  more  powerful,  he’ll 
go  without  food  to  get  it. 

"Secondly,  the  car  means 
freedom.  That’s  why  children 
want  cars  so  badly.  With  a  car, 
they’re  free. 

“When  you  see  a  driver  rac¬ 
ing  to  keep  someone  from  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  side  street,  even 
though  there’s  a  red  light  ahead 
of  him  and  he  can’t  go  any¬ 
place,  he’s  afraid. 

"He’s  afraid  that  letting  the 
other  driver  get  ahead  of  him 
will  show  he  isn’t  as  powerful 
and  as  free  as  he  wants  to 
think  he  is. 

"You  can  see  the  next  step 
when  some  drivers  are  stuck  in 
traffic.  There  may  be  a  bridge 
up,  or  a  train  is  blocking  the 
road,  or  there's  a  wreck  ahead. 

"But  they’ll  start  honking  the 
horn,  getting  madder  and  mad¬ 
der  until  they’re  ready  to  have 
a  stroke.  Why?  because  they’re 
afraid.  All  the  horsepower  woh’t 
take  them  anyplace.  They’re  no 
longer  free. 

"Fear  produces  rage.  So  the 
frightened  driver,  when  he  does 
get  free,  takes  off  in  a  rage  and 
runs  into  someb<^y  or  scares  a 
pedestrian  so  badly  that  he 
jumps  into  the  path  of  another 
car,” 
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CUT  THAT  TOLL 


We  Rest  Case; 
From  Nmjv  On 
Ifs  Up  To  You 

Someone  in  an  automobile  may  kill  you  this 
year  no  matter  what  you  do.  Drivers  have  gone 
through  the  walls  of  houses  to  kill  people  in  their 
beds. 

But  you  can  improve  your  chances  con¬ 
siderably.  And  you  can  keep  the  insurance  prem¬ 
iums  from  going  up  tmtil  they  amount  to  more 
than  the  payments  on  the  car. 

The  Miami  News 
for  more  than  6 
weeks  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  Dade  Countians 
in  a  daily  series  of 
articles  what  they 
can  do  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  reckless 
drivers  and  their 
purses  from  claim¬ 
building  lawyers  and 
doctors. 

Now  it’s  time  to 
wait  for  a  while  and  see 
if  the  community  wants 
to  do  anything  about 
being  Number  One  in 
traffic  fatalities  and  insurance  rates. 

But  while  community  leaders  think,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  you  can  do  on  your  own. 
We  think  these  suggestions  would  help: 

•  Keep  your  mind  on  your  driving;  that 
car’s  as  deadly  as  a  gun. 

•  Give  the  other  driver  or  pedestrian  a 
break  —  even  if  he’s  wrong, 

•  Get  what’s  coming  to  you  from  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  but  don’t  cheat  them. 

The  News,  for  its  part,  will  keep  after 
the  authorities  to  do  something  about  your 
complaints. 

If  you’re  approached  by  an  ambulance¬ 
chasing  lawyer  or  his  runner,  or  if  you  think 
an  insurance  adjuster  is  taking  advantage  of 
you,  let  us  know. 

We’re  prepared  to  start  the  series  again  at 
the  drop  of  an  ambulance  chaser’s  hat. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


GET  THE  COMPLETE  STORY 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute  has  received  permission  from 
The  Miami  News  to  reprint  the  entire  series  of  articles  on  "The  Great 
Insurance  Swindle”  in  booklet  form.  Copies  of  this  booklet  are  now 
available  to  editors  and  publishers.  We  suggest  that  you  also  might 
be  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Insurance 
Statistics,  a  valuable  reference  book  on  many  phases  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  business.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience  in  requesting  these  two  booklets. 
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FIVE  REGIONAL  OFFICES  TO  SERVE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Insurance  Information  Institute  is  to  serve  the  nation’s  press 
as  an  authoritative  and  reliable  source  of  information  about  the  property  and  casualty  insurance 
business.  To  make  this  service  more  readily  available  the  Institute  maintains  five  fully-staffed  re¬ 
gional  offices  (including  the  New  York  headquarters  office).  The  cooperation  given  The  Miami 
News  in  gathering  background  material  for  its  series  of  articles  is  only  one  example  of  how  the 
Institute— through  its  regional  offices— can  provide  on-the-spot  assistance  on  almost  any  project 
concerning  the  property  and  casualty  insurance  business.  You  are  invited  to  call  on  the  regional 
office  serving  your  area  for  whatever  help  or  information  you  may  need  at  anytime. 


EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 
Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 
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Walter  Weir  Advises 
‘Wave  of  Future’  Ads 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


truth  in  advertising  And  Other 

Heresies.  By  Walter  Weir.  McGraw- 
Hill.  New  York.  224  pages.  $6.96. 


Walter  Weir,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  written  a 
trenchantly  truthful  book  with 
the  rather  worn  title  of  “Truth 
in  Advertising  and  Other  Here¬ 
sies.”  But  don’t  let  the  hack¬ 
neyed  name  keep  you  from  get¬ 
ting  a  copy. 

Stimulating  Document 

This  advertising  agency  “pro” 
has  produced  a  stimulating  doc¬ 
ument  that  points  the  way  to 
“wave  of  the  future”  advertise¬ 
ments;  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
swers  critics  of  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue;  and  should  prod  all  who 
profess  to  be  professionals  in 
advertising  into  new  powers  of 
generation.  Those  entering  the 
profession  for  the  first  time 
with  ambitions  to  be  copy¬ 
writers  should  be  handed  a  copy 
in  the  same  manner  as  new 
clergy  are  presented  with  the 
Bible  upon  ordination.  Leaders 
in  the  field  will  be  quoting  from 
it  in  speeches  they  make  for 
sometime  to  come. 

Without  naming  names,  Mr. 
Weir  gives  top  credit  to  a  rival 
copywriter  and  competing 
agency  in  broaching  his  “wave 
of  the  future”  theme.  He  writes: 

“Take,  for  example,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Volkswagen,  which 
confounds  so  many  critics  of 
advertising. 

Classic  Example 

“Here  is  a  product,  the  Volks¬ 
wagen,  that  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  an  esthetic 
triumph.  The  car  looks  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  beetle — 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Volks¬ 
wagen  advertisements  said  just 
that.  It  did  not  ask  its  readers 
to  compare  the  product  to  a 
gazelle.  And  the  Volkswagen 
advertising  has  been  highly  suc¬ 
cessful,  much  more  so  than  the 
advertising  of  any  other  foreign 
car.  It  represents,  I  believe,  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  advertis¬ 
ing;  messages  that  seek  genu¬ 
inely  to  enlighten  and  help  the 
reader  make  up  his  mind  whether 
or  not  to  buy.  The  trouble  with 
most  advertising  is  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  reader  or 
viewer  as  if  he  had  only  two 
choices — to  buy  the  product  and 
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live  happily  ever  after  or  to  re¬ 
ject  it  and  thus  prove  himself 
a  complete  and  utter  nincom¬ 
poop.  Americans,  human  beings 
in  general  no  matter  what  their 
income  bracket  or  educational 
status,  are  simply  not  that 
naive.  In  fact,  the  less  they  have 
to  spend  the  more  critical  they 
tend  to  and  must  be. 

“Your  have  only  to  dwell  on 
the  ceaseless  activities  of  your 
own  mind  to  be  acutely  aware 
that  the  chief  quest  of  human 
life  is  for  what  we  choose  to 
call  truth  —  the  essence  of 
things,  the  hard  facts.” 

(Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  is 
Volkswagen’s  ad  agency;  Bob 
Levenson,  the  copy  supervisor 
on  the  account.  DDB’s  policy  is 
to  have  writer  and  art  director 
combine  talents  for  clients.  Art 
director  in  this  case  is  Helmut 
Krone.) 

Also  without  name  credit,  Mr. 
Weir  tosses  a  bouquet  to  Ogilvy 
Benson  &  Mather  and  their  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Hathaway  shirt  and 
Schweppes  tonic  accoimts.  Nor 
does  he  mention  that  he  himself 
wrote  the  American  Locomotive 
ads  that  created  a  sensation 
during  World  War  IL 

Dedicated  Type 

Mr.  Weir  is  the  dedicated 
type  of  advertising  writer  he 
wants  others  to  be,  burning  the 
late  lamp  in  ceaseless  effort  to 
improve  himself.  One  of  his 
latest  “wave  of  the  future”  ads 
is  the  fact-crammed  copy  that 
gpves  “11  reasons  why  Broxo- 
dent,  from  Squibb,  should  be 
your  automatic  toothbrush.” 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Weir  advo¬ 
cates  that,  to  discipline  itself  in 
matters  of  taste,  the  ad  indus¬ 
try  set  up  an  Audit  Bureau  of 
Criticism  consisting  of  people 
not  earning  their  livelihood  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  creation  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  would  take  the 
place  of  or  supplement  the  work 
of  the  joint  Committee  on  the 
Improvement  of  Advertising 
Content  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers.  Mr.  Weir’s 
ad  agency,  Donahue  &  Coe,  has 
on  occasion  clashed  with  this 
body  over  the  motion  picture 
ads  that  sometimes  picture 
women  far  from  overdressed. 

Mr.  Weir  says  he  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  the  book  be¬ 
cause  of  the  critics  of  advertis- 
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ing,  yet  he  names  very  few. 
Those  he  does  point  a  finger  at 
include  Vance  Packard  (“The 
Waste  Makers”),  Clifton  Fadi- 
man,  Frederic  Wakeman  (“The 
Hucksters”),  Marya  Mannes, 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Mc¬ 
Cracken.  There  would  be  few 
critics  if  all  ad  men  followed 
this  succinct  advice  from  the 
author: 

“If  you  want  to  write  effec¬ 
tive  advertising,  this  is  the  way 
to  do  it:  to  stick  to  the  facts, 
to  relate  the  facts  to  individual 
wants  and  needs,  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  and  even  entertaining, 
but,  in  all  you  do,  to  prepare 
the  reader  or  the  auditor  for 
the  ultimate  experience  he  will 
have  with  the  product.  Trying 
to  achieve  good  advertising  any 
other  way  is  placing  your  trust 
in  magic.  Any  writer  who  sets 
out  to  deceive  the  public  must 
first  deceive  himself  —  by  be¬ 
lieving  that  anything  but  the 
facts  can,  in  the  long  run,  pre¬ 
vail.” 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Haynes  Johnson,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star,  author  of  the 
recently  published  “Dusk  at  the 
Mountain”  (Doubleday),  a  study 
of  Negroes  in  Washington 
(E&P,  Jan.  12,  page  36),  has 
been  commissioned  to  go  to 
Miami  to  write  a  book  about, 
the  Cuban  Brigade  that  led  the 
invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  most  complete  directory 
of  higher  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  is  about  to  be  published. 
It  will  be  the  1963  Winter  Di¬ 
rectory  issue  of  The  Journalism 
Educator,  quarterly  publication 
devoted  to  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 
The  Directory  will  provide  in¬ 
formation  about  141  journalism 
degree  programs  (The  Jour¬ 
nalism  Educator,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Duquesne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  $2.). 

Myrtie  Barker,  “My  Window” 
columnist,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  is  author  of  a  volume  of 
12  essays,  “I  Am  Only  One” 
(Bobbs-Merrill).  Mrs.  Booth 
Tarkington  wrote  the  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Eery  photographs  by  Bruce 
Roberts,  head  of  the  photogra¬ 
phic  department  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Dela.)  News  and  Journal, 
illustrate  “Ghosts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,”  by  Nancy  Roberts,  his 
wife  (McNally  and  Loftin,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  64  pages.  $3.50). 


Sixteen  American  Newspaper 
Guild  Memorial  lectures,  de¬ 
livered  by  16  famous  American 
journalists  from  1947  through 
1962  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  with  joint  sponsorship  by 
the  Twin  Cities  local  of  the 
Guild,  will  be  published  in  book 
form  in  September  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University  Press, 
Baton  Rouge. 

Newspaper  editorial  writers, 
financial  editors  and  transporta¬ 
tion  editors  will  be  interested 
to  learn  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  issued  the  1962  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  “Handbook  of  Airline 
Statistics.”  It  is  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  $4.75. 
The  560-page  reference  volume 
carries  a  wide  variety  of  annual 
traffic,  profit  and  loss,  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  data  for  each  of  the 
U.S.  certified  route  air  carriers, 
covering  the  11-year  period 
1951-61. 

Webster’s  Seventh  New  Col¬ 
legiate  Dictionary,  which  will 
be  published  April  3  (G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield  2, 
Mass.)  with  130,000  entries, 
including  20,000  new  words,  and 
with  1,800  illustrations.  Prices 
are  $5.75,  $6.75,  $8.75,  $12.50, 
$15,  with  bindings  ranging  from 
tan  cloth  to  limp  pigskin  and 
with  edges  ranging  from  plain 
to  gold.  It’s  in  convenient  desk- 
size. 

A  second  revised  edition  of 
“Introduction  To  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  Research,”  Ralph  O. 
Nafziger  and  David  M.  White, 
editors,  is  to  be  issued  this  month 
(Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  Baton  Rouge  3.  256  pages. 
$6).  It  already  is  used  in  most 
schools  of  journalism  as  a  text¬ 
book  or  reference  book  in  the 
mass  media — journalism,  radio, 
television  and  advertising.  Orig¬ 
inally  planned  15  years  ago  by 
the  Council  on  Communications 
Research  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  it  was 
first  published  in  1958.  The  new 
edition  will  have  a  new  chapter 
and  many  revised  chapters  pre¬ 
pared  by  journalism  professors. 

“Amy  Vanderbilt’s  Complete 
Book  of  Etiquette,”  has  been  a 
best-seller  since  1952  with  1,300,- 
000  copies  in  print.  The  first 
major  revision,  retitled  “Amy 
Vanderbilt’s  New  Complete  Book 
of  Etiquette”  was  issued  March 
1  (Doubleday.  733  pages.  $5.50). 
Miss  Vanderbilt  is  etiquette  col- 
:  umnist  for  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  (Claimed  circulation: 
40,000,000) .  Miss  Vanderbilt  was 
bom  on  Staten  Island,  “where 
all  good  Vanderbilts  are  bom 
i  and  buried.”  Her  first  newspaper 
■  work  was  for  the  Staten  Island 
Advance. 
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personal 


BROTHERHOOD — Edward  J.  Meeman,  left,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  receives  the  National  Human  Relations  Award 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  from  Memphis 
Mayor  Edmund  Orgill.  "He  ((Meeman)  and  his  paper,"  the  citation 
read,  "have  been  the  major  factors  in  the  good  race  relations  which  we 
enjoy  in  Memphis." 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


Eff«*<'tive  April  first,  FOOTWEAR 
NE^’S  subscription  price  will  be 
increased  from  to  S.S  for  <inc  year 
and  from  to  57  for  two  years. 

A  spe<’ial  section  in  tbe  March  I2tb 
issue  of  DAILY  NEW.S  RECORD 
will  mark  the  rebM-ation  of  tbe 
center  of  tbe  men's  clolbint:  indus¬ 
try  to  tbe  new  Sperry  Rand  Ruild- 
inj:  at  12‘X)  Sixth  Avenue.  New 
York.  A<lditiunal  covera^je  also  will 
be  fiivcn  to  tbe  testimonial  tiinner 
that  eveninn  for  Elmer  L.  Ward. 
Sr.,  Palm  R*-acb  Company,  for  Ids 
leadership  in  making  this  new 
market  center  possible. 


Herman  Frierllander  has  been 
named  administration  manap-r  for 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1926  as  mil¬ 
linery  editor  and  btiir  years  later 
was  apiMiinlcil  fur  editor.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1940.  be  joined  the  publica¬ 
tion's  advertising:  and  selling  staff, 
s|)eciali/.in^  in  the  fur  field. 


Dorolbv  Wallis  (D.L.W.  I.  columnist 
for  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY,  will 
speak  March  11th  at  the  Federated 
Women's  (Jub.  (ilastonbury,  (am- 
necticut  on  behind  the  scent’s  in 
fashion  and  how  fashion  operates. 


On  March  IStli,  Herman  Shaps. 
editor  of  HOME  FLRNISHINCS 
DAILY  and  Ben  Lipson.  floor  cover¬ 
ing  etiilor,  start  a  trek  through 
('haltanot)ga.  Dalton  and  Atlanta 
visiting  floor  covering  mills  and 
merchants. 


Vivian  Infantino.  fashion  editor  of 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS,  Nancy  Shaw. 

chihiTen's  footwear  editor  and 

(diaries  .Silversmith,  men's  footwear 
editor,  will  be  in  .St.  Louis,  March 
2,Slli  to  cover  the  new  lines.  Miss 
Infantino  will  add  Nashville  to  her 
tour  while  Miss  Shaw  will  go  on 
to  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Silversmith  will  also  visit  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Nashville,  Boston  and 

Maine  to  see  the  new  fall  lines. 


Ed  (7«dd,  retail  management  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  WOMEN'.S  WEAR 
DAILY  and  other  h'airchild  jiub- 
licatiuns,  will  give  an  illustrated 
talk  on  dynamic  influences  in  re¬ 
tailing.  on  March  l.Stli,  at  the  Re¬ 
tailing  Society  of  City  College  in 
New  Y'ork. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St,  N»w  York,  N.  Y. 
fabllthtrt  of 

Dally  N.WI  RMord.  Woman's  Waar  Dally, 
Horn.  Furnishings  Dally,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Wmc  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorlas. 


Howard  Rire  Feted ; 
Vermont  Publisher 

Rratti-eboko,  Vt. 

Howard  C.  Rice,  publisher  of 
the  Brnttlehoro  Dtiily  Refurwvr, 
was  truest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
March  1,  the  oOth  anniversary 
of  the  newspaper  liecoming  a 
daily.  Mr.  Rice,  who  will  lie  85 
in  Septemlier,  still  troes  to  the 
office  daily. 

Guests  at  the  dinner  included 
H.  I.  Jenks,  general  managrer  of 
the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder 
Gazette,  of  which  Mr.  Rice  was 
once  part  owner,  and  Henry  J. 
Conland,  publisher  of  the  Cotn- 
kill  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Mail,  whose 
late  father  was  as.sociaterl  with 
Mr.  Rice  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Coarant. 

«  «  * 

John  P.  Demp.sey — from  man- 
ajrer,  retail  advertising,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  Newspapers.  J. 
Francis  Hickey — assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manaper.  J. 
Warner  Evans — national  ad¬ 
vert  isinp  manaper. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  J.  Hatcher,  for¬ 
mer  manaper  of  classified  adver- 
tisinp,  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Jour¬ 
nal — now  account  executive  at 
Toronto  offices  of  Southam 
Newspapers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  M.  Sloccm,  assistant 
state  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
TimeK,  since  1961 — promoted  to 
state  editor,  succeedinp  Dexter 
S.  Bcrnham,  resipne<l. 

*  *  * 

John  Pillsbcry,  former  .Wuti- 
ehenter  (N.  H.)  Unum  Leader 
reporter — enterinp  the  insur¬ 
ance  business. 

if  *  if 

W’^illia.m  Thomson  —  moved 
up  to  peneral  manaper  of  the 
Reyina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post, 
succeedinp  Percy  B.  Keeker, 
retired.  Mr.  Thompson  was  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  paper  for  15 
years  prior  to  appointment  as 
assistant  peneral  manaper. 

«  «  « 

William  F.  Kearns,  former 
newspaperman — now  head  of  the 
Vermont  Dejiartment  of  Admin¬ 
istration  at  $15,00(1  a  year. 

*  «  « 

Newton  Spencer,  assistant 
.state  editor,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times — resipned. 

*  *  « 

Bob  McLellani),  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News 
— cited  for  his  work  with  boys  in 
sandlot  football  teams. 

«  *  * 

Bi'Rns  Harlan,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Parkersbury 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel — now  editor, 
Blackslmry  (Va.)  Ni<w,  a  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Etta  M.  Lively — rejoined  the 
women’s  department  of  the 
Yucaipa  (Calif.)  News-Mirror 


■after  six  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Sail  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Teleyram. 

♦  ♦  * 

Steve  Ottaway,  son  of 
William  Ottaway,  publisher  of 
the  Layuna  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Coast  News — joined  the 
staff  of  the  Placentia  (Calif.) 
Courier. 

♦  ♦  « 

Katherine  Caldwell  Bay- 
ley — honored  by  food  industry 
for  her  50  years  as  home  eco¬ 
nomics  columnist  (Ann  Adam) 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Sessions,  former 
telepraph  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  U.)  Daily  Aryus- 

Leader  before  shiftinp  to  man- 
apement  of  a  Midwest  printinp 
and  publishinp  firm — appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Sal  F.  Marino,  an  hidian- 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times  reporter 
prior  to  1952 — now  publisher  of 
Steel  mapazine. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Bctler,  copy  eilitor 
of  the  hidianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
— retired  on  pension. 

*  *  « 

George  R.  Crvze  Jr.,  adver- 
tisinp  manaper  of  the  Burliny- 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press  since  1956 
— advanced  to  advertisinp  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Jeanne  May  of  Washinpton 
— to  copy  reader,  Wilminyton 
(Del.)  Mominy  News.  Before 
her  marriape  to  the  late  Ronald 
May,  Washinpton  correspondent. 


she  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Viryinian-Pilot  in  Norfolk. 

4c  ♦ 

Lorin  L.  (Doc)  Arnold, 
political  reporter  for  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  —  to  be 
honored  by  politicians,  state 
officials  and  fellow  newsmen 
March  20.  He  has  been  covering 
state  affairs  for  more  than  30 
years. 

*  *  * 

I.  W.  (Jim)  Muehleisen, 
University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  praduate  student — 
to  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Madison.  He 
worked  previously  on  news-- 
papers  in  Wisconsin  and  taught 
high  school  journalism  classes. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sharon  Coady,  1962  journal¬ 
ism  praduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
praduate  student — to  the  H’w- 
consin  State  Journal  staff. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Barbara  STAMBAUGii.C/uir/es- 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier 
jiolitical  reporter  —  the  King 
Award  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association. 

Ik  4: 

Larry  S.  Fanning,  executive 
editor  of  the  Chii'nyo  Daily 
News — appointed  to  hoard  of 
directors  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Sullivan — from  editor, 
Detroit  News  Pictorial  Maga¬ 
zine,  to  the  news  department  of 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  public 
relations  staff. 
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Neil  Kellis  Retires 
After  5(I-Year  Career 

Los  Angeles 

Aft('r  50  years  in  newspaper 
work,  Neil  Hellis  has  retired  as 
advertising  direetor  of  the  Loa 
Angelt  !^  Ht  rnld-Examiner. 

He  received  a  hiffh  jwwered 
telescope,  placiue  and  massive 
cake  as  140  persons  joined  in  a 
luncheon  in  his  honor. 

He  tK*Kan  his  career  on  the 
Denvt  r  Pont  as  a  toy,  served 
the  old  Lon  Angelen  Record  from 
1913  to  1933,  and  the  past  28 
years  have  been  spent  on  the 
Herald-Exprenn  and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

William  Roberts,  advertis¬ 
ing  manaffei’,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
DaUy  Timxn-Call — added  duties 
of  business  manager. 

i^  if  * 

Herman  Hancock,  reporter 
on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  40  years  —  retired.  He 
has  been  covering  City  Hall  for 
36  years. 

if  *  * 

Al  Gaskill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Record  since  1943  and  a 
newspapeiman  for  44  years  — 
retiring.  He  will  become  a  Lewis 
and  Clark  county  commissioner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Michael  J.  O’Connor,  Mon¬ 
tana  newsman  for  39  years — 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Independent 
Record. 

i/L 

Gene  Fretz,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  Sunday 
magazine  —  now  associated  with 
Brooks-Pollard  Advertising  Co., 
Little  Rock. 

♦  ♦  ★ 

Laurence  H.  Wilson,  former 
newspaperman  in  Fresno  and 
Sacramento  —  elected  president 
of  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association. 

*  *  if 

Dick  Strobel,  Associated 
Press  newsphoto  editor  in  Los 
Angeles  —  elected  president  of 
the  Catholic  Press  Council  of 
Southern  California. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Pearlman,  formerly 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  and  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot  —  to  the  rewrite  desk  of 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

Colleen  McCloskey,  wom¬ 
en’s  photographer-reporter  for 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  —  to  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  Her  Register  place 
was  taken  by  Gwen  Starr, 
drama  columnist. 


Oliver  W.  DeWolf,  former 
Washington  newsman  —  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  administra¬ 
tion,  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  He  has  l)een 
with  the  association  since  1954. 
*  *  * 

E.mery  Leblanc,  managing 
editor,  .l/oncf on  (N.  B.)  L'Evan- 
geline  —  awarded  Olivan  As- 
selin  Award  for  Journalism. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  Preston,  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian  Managing 
Editors  Conference. 

*  *  Hi 

Donald  Daniels  —  from  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  to 
the  copy  desk,  Erie  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sews. 

♦  «  * 

Robert  Skole,  formerly  of  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
Japan  Times,  and  N  a  s  s  a  u 
Guardian  —  named  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Stockholm  for  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  Baumann  —  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  Chicago’s 
American  from  the  city  desk 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  «  * 

James  B.  Keel,  regional  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Associated  Press 
in  North  Carolina  —  to  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  owners  of 
radio  stations. 

• 

Ellis  Baker  Named 
To  Edit  Guild  Paper 

Washington 

Ellis  T.  Baker  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter, 
official  organ  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  union’s  director 
of  research  and  information. 

The  Guild’s  executive  board 
voted  to  place  supervision  of  the 
paper  under  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
replacing  Charles  E.  Crissey, 
who  retired  in  January.  David 
J.  Eisen,  assistant  R&I  director, 
and  Maxwell  E.  H.  Pyle  will  be 
assistant  editors. 

Mr.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University,  worked  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers  for  10  years 
tofore  joining  the  ANG  staff.  He 
has  been  R&I  director  since  1951. 
• 

Retiring  As  Dean 

Kent,  Ohio 

Prof.  William  Taylor,  head  of 
Kent  State  University’s  jour¬ 
nalism  school  since  1936,  plans 
to  retire  from  administrative 
duties  at  the  end  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  and  devote  his  time 
to  teaching  and  writing. 


A  STANDS  FOR  AWARDS  in  the  plural — for  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  Holding  some  of  the  trophies  won  in  Colorado  Press 
Association  competition  are:  Left  to  right — Robert  Grant,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer;  Alan  Pritchard,  managing  editor,  and  Preston  Walker,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Citations  were  for  general  excellence,  typography,  presswork  and 
photography. 


(vliuroli-Gartlen  Editor 
Ends  40-Year  Career 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Byrd  Weyler  Kellogg,  81,  has 
retired  after  40  years  of  service 
on  the  Santa  Rosa  Pre.ss  Demo¬ 
crat,  chiefly  as  church-food- 
garden  editor.  Her  career  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Emporia  (Kans.) 
Gazette. 

Her  son,  Beecher  Kellogg,  is 
wire  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

Her  next  assignment,  Mrs. 
Kellogg  said,  will  be  to  clean 
house  from  top  to  bottom. 

• 

Honor  Ebic-Publislier 

Phoenix 

Charles  A.  Stauffer,  former 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
will  be  presented  a  National 
Human  Relations  Award  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  here  April 
29.  The  award  is  given  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews. 


7  Newsmen  Win 
Fellowships  in  D.C. 

Washington 

Seven  newsmen  were  among 
the  winners  of  Congressional 
Fellowship  Awards  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As¬ 
sociation. 

Along  with  $4,500  cash,  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
each  winner  will  work  for  a 
year  in  the  offices  of  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

The  winners  were : 

Roger  J.  Blobaum,  Associated 
Press  Chicago. 

Elliott  W.  Carlson,  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

Richard  P.  Conlon,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 

Chellis  0.  Gregory,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

John  M.  Heritage,  .Atlanta 
Constitution. 

William  G.  Kagler,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Stephan  Lesher,  W  inston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 


COIVRAD 

of  the  Denver  Post 

.  .  .  available,  startinq  next  Monday,  with  five  powerful  edi¬ 

torial  cartoons  per  week,  airmail. 

Advance  subscribers  include  the  Providence  Jeurnol,  Los  Anqeles 
Times,  San  Francisco  News-Call,  Hartford  Times,  Chicaqo  Daily  News, 
Washington  Star,  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Seattle 
Times  and  Houston  Post. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

OINU.  IOWA  4M  MA01SON  AVI  .  N|W  TOItX  ClTT 
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Kendall  Family 
Saluted  at  Inland 

Chicago 

Three  generations  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  put  out  the 
Martinsville  (Ind.)  Reporter 
were  among  the  500  persons 
attending  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  meeting  here  re¬ 
cently. 

There  was  more  reason  to 
attend  the  meeting  for  the  Ken¬ 
dalls  than  to  just  show  up.  They 
were  there  to  accept  a  second 
place  typography  and  printing 
award  for  their  paper  in  Class  A 
(newspapers  printed  on  flatbed 
presses) . 

Senior  of  the  ,  Kendalls  is 
Wilber  L.  Kendall,  69,  the 
Reporter’s  publisher,  who  jokes 
that  he  hasn’t  had  his  pay  cut 
even  though  he  doesn’t  put  in 
the  long  hours  he  once  did. 

Next  is  his  son,  Robert  S. 
Kendall,  41,  the  editor,  and  with 
him  was  his  son,  Mark  C.  Ken¬ 
dall,  17,  a  senior  at  Martinsville 
high  school  who  works  on  the 
paper  after  school.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  “assistant  editor.” 

A  grandmother  came  along, 
too. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Kendall,  wife 
of  Wilber,  works  mostly  at  home 
on  society  items,  phoning  them 
into  the  office. 

“Lots  of  times  she  raises  the 
dickens  because  her  items  don’t 
get  in  the  paper  correctly,”  her 
son  said.  ‘“The  girls  in  the  office 
really  hear  about  it  from  her.” 

• 

Girdles  Globe 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Distribution  of  the  38th 
annual  progress  edition  of  the 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
went  to  33  nations  and  all  50 
states.  The  202-page  issue  was 
published  Sunday  Feb.  17.  The 
edition  was  produced  by  the 
U-B’s  staff. 

AUST^LIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

InvMtIgate  the  developmante 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Auatralia. 
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Friddell  to  Edit 
Editorial  Page  of 
V  irginian-Pilot 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Guy  R.  Friddell,  political  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
for  the  past  11  years,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  for 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

He  will  replace  William  S. 
Meacham,  who  retired  Jan.  1, 
and  will  work  with  Robert 
Mason,  editor  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

A  41-year-old  native  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Mr.  Friddell  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  has 
worked  previously  for  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
the  Nyack  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
News. 

His  weekly  “Off  the  Record” 
column  will  continue  to  be 
published  in  the  News  Leader. 
The  Virginian-Pilot  also  will 
use  the  column. 

A  collection  of  his  News 
Leader  features  and  columns 
has  been  published  under  the 
title  of  “Jackstraws.” 

As  a  reporter,  he  leceived 
national  attention  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  when  he  trampled  on  a 
pine  tree  seedling  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  had  just 
finished  planting  in  a  ceremony 
at  Staunton,  Va. 

• 

Science  Editor  Named 
By  Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Dr.  Irving  S.  Bengelsdorf, 
former  senior  scientist  at  the 
U.S.  Borax  Research  Corp.,  has 
been  appointed  science  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Thnes. 

Editor  Nick  Williams  said 
Dr.  Bengelsdorf  will  work  with 
three  other  science  specialists — 
Aerospace  Editor  Marvin  Miles, 
Medical  Editor  Harry  Nelson, 
and  George  Getze,  former  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  who  will  write  science 
stories  and  education  news  at 
the  college  level,  with  emphasis 
on  science. 

Dr.  Bengelsdorf  has  been 
writing  an  editorial  page  column 
for  the  Times,  “Of  Atoms  and 
Men.” 

• 

Representative  Named 

Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Bin¬ 
ding,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette.  The  paper  was  formerly 
represented  by  Howland  &  How¬ 
land,  New  York. 


Obituary 

Arthur  E.  Payne,  63,  former 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  and 
Jamestown  Post  Journal  re¬ 
porter;  Feb.  23. 

*  «  * 

Nathaniel  Vincent  Heally, 
63,  former  sports  reporter  for 
the  old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Star,  Buffalo  Enquirer,  and 
Buffalo  Times;  he  left  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  the  mid-1930s; 
Feb.  25. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Venable,  81,  son  of  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Payette  (Idaho)  Independent,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Daily  Statesman;  Feb. 
10. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  Shannon  Allen, 
80,  veteran  newspaperman  and 
longtime  adviser  to  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover;  Feb. 
28. 

*  *  * 

Leo  a.  Farrell,  62,  political 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  for  many  years; 
Feb.  21. 

*  *  * 

Harlan  Eugene  Read,  82, 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
radio  commentator;  Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Beck,  54,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oceanside  (Clalif.)  Blade- 
Tribune;  Feb.  28. 

«  *  * 

Welborn  Earl  Pharr,  86, 
co-publisher,  Wilkesboro  (N.  C.) 
North  Wilkesboro  Hustler;  Feb. 
25. 

«  *  * 

Don  O’Brien,  72,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

Albert  R.  Michener,  70,  one¬ 
time  general  manager,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  former 
president,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ; 
Feb.  26. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Bogue,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  former  Illinois  newspaper 
editor  C.  E.  Snavely,  mother  of 
UPI  financial  editor  Jesse  C. 
Bogue;  March  2. 

*  «  « 

John  J.  Edmiston,  63,  Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  Jounml  reporter; 
former  FBI  undercover  agent; 
March  4. 

• 

Mrs.  Lytla  Rupp  Dies 

Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Lyda  Cox  Rupp,  83, 

principal  owner  of  the  Aberdeen 
Daily  World  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  W.  A.  Rupp, 

recently,  died  Feb.  17.  A  native 
of  Iowa,  she  married  Mr.  Rupp 
in  1909  and  moved  to  Aberdeen. 


Ben  Shannon  Allen.  | 
Hoover  Aide,  Dies 

San  Francisco 

Ben  Shannon  Allen,  80,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  and  publisher  who 
was  a  long-time  aide  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  died  in  Palo  Alto 
Feb.  27. 

His  career  encompassed  covct- 
age  of  the  Balkan  wars  and 
World  War  I  and  publishership 
of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  1919-21. 

He  was  press  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  U.S.  Food  Admin- 
istration  and  other  Fcxleral 
commissions.  He  was  in  iiostal 
censorship  and  with  the  OWI 
during  World  War  II. 

In  the  years  preceding  his 
1957  retirement  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  California  Red¬ 
wood  Association. 

• 

Lee  Mortimer,  N.  Y. 

Mirror,  Succumbs 

Lee  Mortimer,  56,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  and  columnist  for  ■ 
the  New  York  Mirror,  died 
March  1  after  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Mortimer  wrote  a  Broad¬ 
way-type  column  once  a  week 
for  the  space  in  which  Walter 
Winchell’s  column  appeared  the 
other  six  days. 

With  the  late  Jack  Lait,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Mirror,  Mr. 
Mortimer  wrote  several  books, 
including  “New  York:  Con¬ 
fidential,”  “Washington:  Con¬ 
fidential”  and  “Chicago:  Confi¬ 
dential.”  He  then  wrote  several 
books  alone. 

• 

Emile  A.  Hartford  * 

Dies  in  Retirement  ^ 

Los  Angeiss 

Emile  A.  Hartford,  66,  retired  ■  ^ 
display  advertising  manager  of  ; " 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  4J 
years  of  service,  died  March  2. 

He  joined  the  Times  as  a 
clerical  worker  after  World  War 
I  service,  rose  to  advertising 
salesman  for  national,  and  at 
the  same  time  earned  a  Doctor 
of  Jurisprudence  degree  at  the 
use  Law  School  in  1923  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
chose  to  remain  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  became  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1927,  as¬ 
sistant  display  manager  in  1940 
and  spent  his  final  12  years  as 
display  manager. 

• 

Circ.  Manager  Dies 

Edward  J.  O’Connor,  52,  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  died 
Feb.  17  at  Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian  Medical  Center.  He  had 
been  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Joumal-American 
since  1929. 
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(seven  weeks  later. . .three  more  Lithomaster  units) 


This  letter— reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
>n  original  and  imaginative  publishing  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press— the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
that  Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc- 
eess.  National  and  regional  advertisers  were  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result:  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units!  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  flexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system”— only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling' 
a  special  situation— where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


PROMtniOiN 


Instant  Punch  Cards 
F  orHungry  Computers 

By  Georfie  Wilt 


Media  men  have  put  out  the 
call  for  more  complete  and  cur¬ 
rent  data  from  newspai)ers  to 
feed  into  computers. 

One  of  the  first  to  make  pro¬ 
motion  capital  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  trend  was  the  Dallas 
Timen  Herald. 

Presidents  of  200  ad  shops 
have  received  a  pliofilm  bag  con¬ 
taining  a  stack  (about  two  and 
a  half  inches  high)  of  punched 
IBM  cards,  wrapjied  in  a  ffalley 
proof  of  the  data  contained  on 
the  cards,  and  measuring  ov'er 
100  inches  in  length. 

Copy  on  the  galley  i-ead:  “In 
keeping  with  the  current  trend 
toward  computer  analysis  of 
media  and  markets,  the  Dallas 
Times  Hei'ald  becomes  the  ni’st 
American  newspaper  to  present 
a  profile  of  its  market,  its  circu¬ 
lation,  and  its  audience  charac¬ 
teristics  already  tabulated, 
punched  and  programme<l  for 
instant  use.” 

Facts  on  the  galley,  and 


l)unched  on  the  cards  showed 
the  Dallas  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket’s  ranking  in  population,  in¬ 
come,  sales,  number  of  passen¬ 
ger  cars,  followed  by  growth 
data,  comparing  1950  and  1960 
U.S.  Census  data.  Comparisons 
were  made  with  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City  and 
Atlanta. 

Also  included  on  the  cards 
were  1950,  1960  and  1962  com¬ 
parisons  of  ec'onomic  trends  for 
market  strength  factors,  such  as 
bank  clearings  and  debits,  resi¬ 
dential  building  contracts  and 
l>ermits,  jmstal  leceipts,  util¬ 
ities,  and  other  factors. 

Population  breakdowns  weie 
also  in-esented,  by  race  and  age, 
education,  and  types  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Housing  units  were  tabu¬ 
lated  and  programmed,  and 
showed  units  with  various  types 
of  appliances.  Family  income 
was  broken  down,  showing  num¬ 
bers  of  families  in  various  in¬ 
come  brackets. 


Newspaper  circulations  in  the 
market  were  presented  for  city 
zone,  Dallas  County,  metropoli¬ 
tan  area,  and  city  and  retail 
trading  zone. 

Qualitative  factors  concern¬ 
ing  lK)th  the  Times  Herald  and 
the  Palla.'i  Mominq  Sewn,  from 
a  survey  made  for  the  Times 
Herald  by  Belden  &  Associates, 
an  independent  market  research 
film,  were  also  presented  and 
programmed  for  computers. 

A  compilation  of  advertising 
linage  for  the  Times  Herald 
and  for  the  News  was  also  pre- 
.sented,  by  year  since  1957,  using 
Media  Records  figures. 

“We  ran  the  cards  on  our 
own  IBM  equipment,”  .said 
Lloyd  Price,  advertising  sales 
liromotion  manager  of  the 
Times  Heiald,  “and  the  project 
represents  hi.story’s  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  lietween  the 
accounting  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  credit  for  which 
goes  to  our  vicepresident  and 
comptroller.  Bob  Jensen.” 

The  brilliant,  orange-colored 
cards  carry  no  copy  or  message 
other  than  that  jmnched  by  the 
IBM  machines.  Computer-equij)- 
ped  agencies  are  sure  to  find 
them  useful.  Those  shops  that 
aren’t  equipjied  for  automation 
can  use  them  in  place  of  ticker- 
tape  for  celebrity  parades. 

*  *  ‘  ♦ 

HOUSEHOLDS  —  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  released 
an  8-page  brochuie,  “House¬ 
holds  Reached  by  Radio  and 
Television  in  Metropolitan  Rich¬ 
mond.”  The  January  1963  pub¬ 
lication  shows  average  per 
minute  audiences  for  Monday 
through  Friday  for  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  and  tv  com¬ 
bined,  plus  breakdowns  on  each 
of  Richmond’s  three  tv  stations 
and  10  radio  stations.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  shown  for  years 
1956  through  1962.  Pie  charts 
show  household  coverage  of  the 
market  by  the  Richmond  Times- 
Di.'tjmtch  and  Netcx  Leader. 

*  * 

KNOXVILLE  —  The  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Neu'.x-Sentinel  has 
completed  three  pieces  of  pro¬ 
motion  on  the  market:  “The 
Xew  Knoxville "  a  new  market 
data  lKK)k  which  contains  statis¬ 
tical  data,  including  population, 
income,  retail  sales  by  counties, 
newspaper  coverage,  plus  mis¬ 
cellaneous  market  data;  “Knox¬ 
ville  Means  Business,”  a  resume 
of  business  conditions  in  the 
area  during  1962,  including  a 
listing  of  new  industries,  new 
construction  and  expansions, 
and  other  business  indices; 
“Step  Ahead  with  the  new 
Knoxville,”  a  brochure  contain¬ 
ing  information  on  the  new 
Market  Square  Mall,  the  Down¬ 
town  Promenade  &  Parking 
Plaza,  the  new  Civic-Auditori- 
um-Coliseum,  and  Knoxville’s 


new  expressway  system.  Copies 
of  any  of  these  publications  are 
available  by  writing  to  l.eslie 
C.  Schneider,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  Company. 

♦  ♦ 

PHOENIX— “Inside  Phoenix 
1963,”  a  profile  of  Phoenix,  its 
people,  their  buying  habits  and  f 

the  city’s  merchandising  trends,  * 

compiled  by  the  research  de-  i 

partment  of  the  P/mcwix  (Ariz.)  j 

(iazette,  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  survey  covers  413 
questions  answered  by  over 
3,000  representative  families.  | 

The  questions  range  from, 
“Have  you  liought  frozen 
Chinese  food  in  the  past  30 
days?”  to  “Do  you,  the  house¬ 
wife,  have  a  job  outside  the 
home?” 

Supplemental  information 
sheets  from  the  analysis  are 
also  available,  covering  brand 
preferences  for  sjiecific  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  food,  soap,  ap¬ 
pliances,  toiletries,  and  house¬ 
hold,  automotive  and  beverage 
products.  Copies  are  available 
by  writing  to  Dean  Bartee,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director.  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  P.  0.  Box  ; 
1950,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

♦  *  ♦ 

BOATING  —  Pointing  out 
that  this  year,  600,000  pleasure 
craft  will  ply  Michigan’s  lakes 
and  rivers,  a  four-page  brochure  , 
announces  a  Detroit  News  . 
weekly  boat  page.  The  folder  ; 
features  George  Van,  a  veteran  ! 
marine  reporter  of  32  years  j 
sailing  and  writing  experience.  » 

Another  mailing  an¬ 

nounces  the  Detroit  News  Inter-  ] 
national  Travel  Section,  and 
discloses  News  coverage  by  in¬ 
come,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
travel  by  air,  steamship,  bus 
and  train. 

• 

Realty  Investment 
Course  Is  Popular 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

A  real  estate  investment 
course  .sponsored  by  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  drew  maximum 
attendance  at  three  two-hour 
sessions  here.  There  were  more 
than  500  at  each  program  and 
many  were  turned  away.  The 
California  Realty  Board  de¬ 
scribed  the  course  as  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  lie  develojied  as 
a  public  service  by  any  news¬ 
paper,  reports  Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk, 
president.  United  Western 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  program  topics  included 
types  of  real  estate  ownership 
and  possibilities  of  real  estate 
investment,  commercial  proper¬ 
ties,  industrial  proiierties,  resi¬ 
dential  income  properties,  un¬ 
developed  land,  lots  and  acrea- 
age. 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


50  STAR 
FLAG  KIT 


2 


OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Flag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  public  serv¬ 
ice — for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year. 

Atlas  50-Star  Flag  Kits 

High  qualify,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3'  x  5' 
double-stitched  stripe  flag,  6'  jointed  pole,  ball  top, 
halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box. 


Easier-thon-ever 
Opportunity  for 
You  to  Moke 
Your  Newspaper 
Headquarters 
for  the 

American  Flag 
in  Your 
Community 


As  our  public  service 
gesture,  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  savings 
effected  by  volume 
production  of  these 

'now  only 

$2-30 


Skipped  FOB  nearest  point  to  yon — tenton.  III.; 
New  York  City,  N.  IT.;  Son  Francisco,  Col. 


PLUS 


Free  Advertising  Material  o  Guaranteed  Sale 
O  Immediate  Delivery 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

416  East  Washington  St.  o  Benton,  Illinois  •  Telephone  439-2601 
4« 
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“The  day  we  played  ball  with  Perry  Elementary” 

— Ralph  Elvey,  driver  for  Detroit  News 


“Who  can  predict  what  a  child  with  a  ball  will  do.  We 
can’t,  so  we  always  make  a  point  of  watching  for  them 
on  our  runs.  Driving  past  Perry  Elementary  School  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  group 
of  youngsters  shooting  baskets  in  the  yard.  Then  the 
unpredictable  happened.  A  wild  ball  went  over  the  fence, 
and  a  boy  started  to  dash  into  the  street  without  think¬ 
ing  about  the  heavy  traffic.  Almost  automatically  I 
swerved  the  truck  to  block  as  much  traffic  as  possible. 
Then  I  jumped  from  the  cab  and  tossed  the  ball  back 
to  the  charging  basketball  player.” 

Maybe  the  cars  would  have  stopped  in  time,  but  no 
driver  dares  take  a  chance  with  a  child’s  life  possibly 


at  stake.  It’s  incidents  like  this  that  give  youngsters 
and  adults  a  new  respect  for  the  men  who  own  and 
operate  trucks,  as  well  as  the  people  who  supply  equip¬ 
ment  to  help  keep  them  rolling. 

Our  congratulations  and  appreciation  go  to  Ralph 
Elvey,  driver  for  the  Detroit  News.  He  and  others  like 
him  have  protected  and  aided  countless  children  and 
adults  on  the  road.  Newspapers,  magazines,  books  .  .  . 
everything  we  read,  wear  or  use  takes  a  ride  on  a  truck 
at  one  time  or  another.  In  time  of  emergency,  there’s 
always  a  truck  and  a  friendly  operator  to  help  pull 
us  through.  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud  of 
their  part  in  keeping  America’s  trucks  on  the  move. 


Empire  State  Bldg.  New  York  1,  N.Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex  Inc. 
for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada.  \*ooiioATiOM  j 


AMiaCAII  IIMCIIIM  IMllSTtT 


Happy  Birthday  Song! 
‘Papa’  Turner’s  100 

By  Joe  Bradwell 


Valdosta,  Ga. 

On  March  6  employes  of  the 
Valdosta  Daily  Times  honored 
“Papa”  at  a  gala  party.  On  that 
occasion  “the  nation’s  oldest  ac¬ 
tive  publisher”  observed  his 
100th  birthday  and  his  74th  year 
with  the  South  Georgia  newspa¬ 
per. 

A  bronze  plaque  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Times’  new  one- 
story  building  bears  his  likeness 
and  the  simple  inscription,  “E. 
L.  Turner,  Publisher.” 

“Papa”  Turner  came  to  the 
Times  as  a  printer  in  Recon¬ 
struction  Days  and  within  a  few 
years  became  business  manager, 
then  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  During  all  those  decades 
the  Times  has  shown  a  profit 
each  year  except  one  —  1932  — 
and  the  newspaper  broke  even  in 
that  depression  year. 

Mr.  Turner  cut  his  teeth  in 
the  newspaper  business  (and  the 
few  teeth  he  has  today  are  his 
natural  ones).  As  a  youngster 
he  crawled  onto  a  tall  stool  to 
help  set  type  for  his  father’s 
weekly  at  Nashville,  Georgia.  He 
went  to  work  as  a  journeyman 
for  the  HawkinsviUe  (Ga.)  Dis¬ 
patch  for  $40  a  month.  He  later 
transferred  to  the  Thomasville 
(Ga.)  Times-Enterprise.  It  was 
in  1889  at  the  age  of  26  that  he 
was  hired  by  P.  C.  Pendleton, 
pioneer  publisher  of  the  South 
Georgia  Times,  a  weekly  which 
Mr.  Turner  in  1905  converted 
into  a  daily  to  keep  up  with  a 
sensational  murder  trial. 

The  paper’s  ownership  was  not 
consulted  on  this  move.  The 
daily  prospered,  said  Mr.  Turner, 
“so  I  was  never  over  a  barrel.” 

He  married  Clara  Mann  of 
HawkinsviUe  and  they  raised  a 
family  of  four  children. 

“Papa”  Turner  has  been  a 
daddy  to  the  Times  folks.  His 
wit,  sense  of  humor  and  alert¬ 
ness  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge. 

When,  during  World  War  II,  a 
printer,  required  to  switch  from 
typesetting  to  floor  work  and 
back  again,  complained  and 
threatened  to  resign,  Mr.  Turner 
saved  the  day.  “Bear  with  me 
a  couple  more  weeks,  Clyde,”  he 
said.  “If  things  don’t  get  better 
I’ll  quit  with  you.” 

Even  past  the  age  of  90  he 
handled  many  minor  details  of 
the  business  and,  frowning  on 
“the  wasteful  practice”  of  hiring 
a  secretary,  conducted  his  own 
correspondence  on  one  of  L.  C. 


E.  L  Turner 


Smith’s  oldest  model  typewriters 
with  two  sets  of  keys  —  one  for 
upper  case  and  one  for  lower. 

“I  wish  I  was  80  again,”  he 
said  not  long  ago.  “Look  what 
I  could  accomplish.” 

Until  sickness  felled  him  a  few 
months  ago  “Papa”  walked  the 
several  blocks  to  and  from  work, 
picked  up  the  load  of  daily  mail 
at  the  post  office  and  assorted 
and  distributed  it. 

• 

Proofreading  Step 
Elimination  Upheld 

Photocomposed  ads,  published 
after  editing  corrections  have 
been  made  by  the  advertisers, 
can  eliminate  a  proofreading 
step  claimed  by  members  of  the 
typogrraphical  union. 

This  ruling,  reported  by  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  came  in  an  arbitration 
case  involving  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  Nashville. 

The  arbitrator,  Paul  N.  Guth¬ 
rie,  upheld  the  company’s  con¬ 
tention  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  union  proofreaders  work 
on  paste-up  copy  for  final  okay, 
as  requir^  by  hot-type  com¬ 
position,  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

The  union  contended  that  the 
proofreading  work  was  being 
transferred  to  the  customer,  but 
the  arbitrator  said  such  work 
had  not  been  “contracted.”  It 
was  difficult  to  see,  Mr.  Guthrie 
remarked,  how  the  customer 
could  be  denied  the  right  to  make 
“proof  marks”  since  he  is  the 
one  buying  the  advertising.  In 
this  procedure,  he  said,  the 
“final”  proofreading  has  been 
eliminate. 


Former  City  Editors 
Honor  Proofreader 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four  former  Journal-Courier 
city  editors  were  among  guests 
at  a  testimonial  party  honor¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Sarah  Gauvreau, 
retiring  proofreader. 

The  quartet:  Fred  Todd,  night 
editor,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union-Leader;  Richard  Banks, 
associate  director,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  News  Bureau;  Thomas 
Bentley,  public  relations,  Olin 
Manufacturing  Company ;  and 
William  Ahem,  of  the  Journal- 
Courier’s  sister  paper,  the 
Register. 

Kurrig  and  Jones  Win 
Top  Honolulu  Awards 

Honolulu 

Ted  Kurris,  Star-Bulletin 
reporter,  won  the  Honolulu 
Press  Club’s  $150  award  for  the 
best  news  story  of  the  year  and 
Gardiner  B.  Jones,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
won  the  $100  Paul  Beam  Award 
for  sustained  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  list  of  winners  also 
included : 

Human  interest — Jack  Tee- 
han.  Advertiser. 

Civic  Improvement  —  Don 
Horio,  former  Star-Bulletin 
reporter  now  press  secretary  to 
Governor  Jack  A.  Bums. 

News  photo — Jerry  Y.  Chong, 
Advertiser. 

Human  interest  photo — Jerry 
Chong. 

• 

Press  to  Be  Greeted 
By  Swedish  Royalty 

The  12th  General  Assembly  of 
the  International  Press  Institute 
will  take  place  June  5-7  in  the 
Swedish  Parliament  building, 
Stockholm.  On  the  program  is  a 
discussion  of  “Interpreting  the 
Commimist  World.” 

King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf  and 
Queen  Louise  will  receive  the 
participants  at  the  Royal  Palace 
on  the  first  day.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  theatre  party  and 
supper.  On  the  second  evening 
there  will  be  a  banquet  in  the 
Golden  Chamber  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  City  Hall.  A  four-day  tour 
of  Sweden  is  the  post-conven¬ 
tion  activity. 

• 

Ala.  Press  Elects 

University,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  elected  Herve  Charest 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
TalUissee  Tribune,  as  president. 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  was 
commended  for  his  announced 
intention  to  make  the  records  of 
state’s  departments  available 
to  news  m^ia  at  all  times. 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Information 
Office  Set  Up 
By  Scientists 

The  Scientists  Institute  for 
Public  Information  has  been 
established  in  New  York  City. 
It  will  concern  itself  with  ac¬ 
quainting  the  public  with  ques¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  military, 
industrial  and  medical  uses  of 
nuclear  energ;y  and  radiation, 
and  with  pesticides,  air  pollu¬ 
tion  and  detergents  in  water 
supplies. 

l^e  scientists  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  board  members  “sub¬ 
scribe  to  certain  guiding  princi¬ 
ples.”  These  principles  were: 

“Information  (to  the  public) 
is  presented  unencumbered  by 
political  or  moral  judgments, 
which  judgments  are  the  prerog¬ 
ative  and  responsibility  of  all 
citizens. 

“Information  is  prepared  with 
scientific  objectivity,  which  in¬ 
cludes  attention  to  divergent 
studies  and  interpretations. 

“Information  is  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  all.” 

Headquarters  is  being  set  up 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  directors  of  the  Institute 
include  Dr.  Edward  L.  Tatum, 
Rockefeller  Institute,  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner;  Dr.  Warren 
Weaver,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun¬ 
dation;  and  Dr.  James  P.  Dixon 
Jr.,  Antioch  College. 

Prof.  Jules  Hirsch,  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Institute  research  physician 
and  biochemist,  is  temporary 
chairman  of  the  board. 

• 

Capitol  Press  Club 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Capitol  Press  Club  for¬ 
mally  opened  its  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  here  March  2,  cli¬ 
maxing  years  of  sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  such  an 
organization  here.  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  honorary  mem¬ 
bership.  Fred  Walters,  AP,  is 
president  of  the  club. 

• 

Lovejoy  Lecturer 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
will  deliver  the  Lovejoy  Lecture 
during  Journalism  Day  activi¬ 
ties  on  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  here  April  18. 
The  Lovejoy  Lecture  honors 
Ellijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  the 
Illinois  abolitionist  -  publisher 
and  freedom  of  the  press 
martyr. 

UBLISHER  for  March  9,  1963 
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DON'T  LET  THE  ADS  KID  YOU! 


Shedding  tho.se  excess  pounds  is  never  easg, 
hut  gold ! I  enjog  a  longer  life  if  gou  succeed 


OBESITY  HAS  BECOME  a  majof  health 
problem  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  adults  over  30  years  of  age  in  this 
country  are  obese,  with  a  much  higher 
[••ercentage  being  classified  as  overweight. 
The  mortality  rate  increases  as  excess 
pounds  accumulate.  Among  people  who 
are  25  per  cent  or  more  overweight,  the 
mortality  rate  is  50  per  cent  higher  than 
for  people  of  normal  weight. 

How  people  become  overweight  is  a 
matter  of  simple  mathematics.  If  a  per¬ 
son  consumes  500  calories  more  per  day 
than  needed  for  energy  expended,  at  the 
end  of  the  week  there  is  another  pound  of 
fat  tucked  away  in  those  embarrassingly 
conspicuous  rolls  around  the  mid-section 
of  the  body.  And  it  isn’t  difficult  to  toss 
those  500  unneeded  calories  down  the 
hatch.  Three  martinis  at  a  businessman's 
luncheon  will  do  the  job,  or,  if  your  taste 
runs  to  things  sweet,  a  quarter  pound  of 
fudge  serves  the  same  purpose. 

We  know  how  we  get  fat,  but  many 
times  we  really  don’t  know  why.  Some  of 
us  develop  childhood  eating  habits  that 
can  only  result  in  obesity  if  we  don’t 
change  them.  The  old  tale  that  a  fat  child 
is  a  happy  child  should  be  forgotten,  and 
parents  should  consider  one  of  their 
primary  obligations  to  be  to  teach  their 
children  to  consume  diets  that  are  well 
balanced  in  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Many  of  us  overeat  to  satisfy  psycho¬ 
logical  needs  that  we  may  not  understand 
and  which  we  have  not  learned  to  handle 
in  more  satisfactory  ways.  Eating  is  sel¬ 
dom  simply  a  matter  of  stoking  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  keep  the  fires  burning.  We  attach 
much  psychological  value  to  food  and  to 
the  process  of  eating  the  food. 

Obesity  is  a  National  Health  Problem 
Obesity  is  a  major  health  problem  and 
must  be  attacked  energetically  if  millions 
of  Americans  are  not  to  cut  their  lives 
short  and  to  live  out  those  shorter  lives 
less  happily  than  their  less  weighty  fel¬ 
lows.  Today  it  is  increasingly  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  be  a  “fatty.”  The  age  when  “every¬ 
one  loves  a  fat  man”  is  dead  and  gone, 
and  we’ll  all  be  healthier  for  it—//  we 
learn  to  keep  weight  under  control. 

Speaking  purely  from  the  mechanics 
involved,  there  are  two  ways  to  lose 


weight.  You  can  reduce  total  food  intake 
to  the  point  where  the  body  fat  is  called 
upon  to  supply  calories.  The  other  way 
to  shed  pounds  is  to  increase  physical 
activity  enough  so  that  the  calories 
expended  daily  exceed  the  calories 
consumed  in  the  food.  It  now  appears 
that,  for  most  people,  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods — less  food  intake  and 
increased  physical  activity — works  best. 

Plan  Sensible  Weight  Control  Programs 
There  are  several  very  important  points 
to  keep  in  mind  if  someone  in  your  family 
is  concerned  about  weight  reduction  or 
weight  control : 

1 .  Motivation:  Assuming  that  the  over¬ 
weight  person  does  not  have  psychologi¬ 
cal  problems  which  may  require  treat¬ 
ment  first,  everyone  in  the  family  can  be 
important  in  providing  the  motivation 
needed  to  change  eating  habits  to  lose 
weight.  There  are  many  positive  goals 
toward  which  the  weight  reducer  should 
move.  He  can  concentrate  on  reducing 
the  risks  of  early  death  or  serious  illness 
arising  from  overweight.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  consider  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  how  it  might  be  improved. 
Weight  controllers  need  help  and  encour¬ 
agement,  and  much  of  this  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  family.  A  start  might  be  to 
list  all  the  reasons  in  favor  of  losing  weight. 

2.  Medical  Supervision:  Weight  can  be 
controlled  without  the  help  of  the  family 
physician,  but  there  are  many  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  medical  supervision  of  the 
weight  control  program  is  the  wise  way. 
Your  physician  knows  you  best,  from  the 
health  point  of  view,  and  can  help  you 
set  a  reasonable  goal  for  your  weight.  He 
can  check  your  general  health  and  make 
sure  that  you  are  losing  weight  without 
damage  to  your  general  health. 

3.  Exercise:  Any  person  not  physically 
handicapped,  and  whether  worried  about 
weight  or  not,  should  have  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  daily  physical  exercise.  The 
human  body  functions  better  if  the  mus¬ 
cles  are  used  regularly. 

4.  Well  Balanced  Diet:  Avoid  the  crash 
and  fad  diets  for  losing  weight,  for  they 


seldom  succeed  in  keeping  weight  down. 
Often  they  are  dangerous  because  they  do 
not  provide  necessary  food  nutrients.  A 
well  balanced  diet  is  one  that  provides  all 
the  different  food  nutrients — protein, 
minerals,  vitamins,  fat,  etc.— needed  for 
good  health,  but  balance  also  means  quan¬ 
tity  as  well  as  quality.  You  don’t  need 
special  foods  on  most  weight  control 
diets.  You  should  eat  every  day  from  the 
four  basic  food  groups :  ( 1 )  milk  and  milk 
products ;  (2)  meat,  fish,  poultry ;  ( 3)  fruits 
and  vegetables;  (4)  breads  and  cereals. 
Select  from  all  these  groups,  adjusting 
total  food  intake  to  the  number  of  calo¬ 
ries  necessary  to  maintain  or  to  reduce 
weight,  depending  upon  your  goal. 

Dairy  Foods  Fit  Weil  In  Weight  Control  Diets 
Some  people  think  they  must  reduce  or 
eliminate  milk  and  other  dairy  foods  to 
lose  weight.  If  you  are  interested  in  losing 
weight  healthfully,  keep  this  in  mind :  two 
8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  per  day  provide 
for  an  adult  man  25%  of  the  protein  he 
needs,  and  this  is  very  high  quality  protein; 
71%  of  the  calcium — adults,  like  children, 
need  calcium  to  maintain  good  health; 
46%  of  the  riboflavin;  15%,  of  the  vitamin 
A;  10-12%,  of  the  thiamine;  plus  other 
nutrients  in  less  important  quantities. 
(These  are  among  the  essential  food  nu¬ 
trients  listed  as  recommended  daily  diet¬ 
ary  allowances  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council.) 

Milk  provides  all  these  essential  adult 
nutrients  at  a  calorie  cost  that  is  low  when 
compared  with  other  foods  that  would 
supply  equivalent  amounts  of  these  nutri¬ 
ents.  Two  8-ounce  glasses  of  whole  milk 
supply  about  320  calories.  If  your  doctor 
has  recommended  an  extremely  low 
calorie  diet  for  you,  skim  milk,  which 
has  about  90  calories  per  8-ounce  glass, 
may  be  substituted.  Ordinarily  this  is  not 
necessary  in  the  weight  control  diet  de¬ 
signed  to  establish  a  new  eating  pattern. 

Reprints  of  this  statement  and  a  book¬ 
let,  Family  Feeding  for  Fitness  and  Fun, 
are  available  at  no  charge.  Write  to 
American  Dairy  Association,  20  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


american  dairy  association 

“Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America" 


Profits  are  made  from  equipment  in  ”UP  TIME"  2000  fewer  parts!  It  uses  a  single 


use,  pouring  out  slugs,  giving  the 
galley  boy  plenty  to  carry.  This  is 
“Up  time”,  the  true  measure  of  perfor¬ 
mance  in  the  composing  room!  The  bonus 
of  Intertype  mixer  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  is  maximum  Up  time.  This  machine 
has  always  been  simpler  in  design  .  .  .  has 


THE  PROFIT 
FEATURE  OF 
INTERTYPE 
MIXERS 


distributor  box,  has  a  one  level  dis¬ 
tributor,  mixes  at  the  touch  of  a  lever, 
and  forestalls  down-time  through  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  safeties.  There  are  many 
other  features  which  account  for  the  high 
Up  time  record  of  Intertype  mixers  .  .  . 
ask  your  representative  to  point  them  out. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


Easton,  Pa. 

Three  seminars,  previously 
held  elsewhere,  are  takinff  place 
at  the  ANPA  Newspaper  Re¬ 
search  Institute  here  during 
March. 

Those  attending  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  new  build- 
inf?,  tripled  in  size,  for  which 
new  equipment  is  l>ein(?  rapidly 
added,  according  to  Roy  W. 
Prince,  technical  research  direc¬ 
tor.  A  special  room  for  meetings, 
with  accommodations  for  40,  is 
included  in  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  $350,000  annex. 

John  Hoffman,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  conducted  a  methods 
improvement  seminar  here 
March  5-8,  a  traininf?  operations 
meetinf?  on  enprravinjf  and  com- 


CmCAGf) 

The  (Uiirnf/o  Tribune  has 
pulleti  17  press  units  and  four 
folders  out  of  its  pressroom  in 
preparation  for  installation  of 
32  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  press 
units,  six  folders  and  other 
equipment  to  cost  $7,200,000. 

First  of  the  new  equipment 
will  1k‘  installed  and  operating 
in  about  a  year.  Lorn  M.  Gos¬ 
sett,  Tribune  production  man- 
af^er,  .said. 

He  .said  15  more  units  will 
stay  in  their  present  location 
until  a  start  is  made  on  instal- 
linfT  the  new  equipment. 

Fifteen  of  the  press  units  and 
three  folders  were  sold  to  Mirror 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  of  Sydney, 
Australia.  Remaining  units  will 
be  offered  for  sale. 

Taft  Contracting  Co.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  removing  the  units,  each 
of  which  weighs  56,000  pounds. 

The  new  Goss  equipment  will 
replace  a  line  of  presses,  one  of 
four  and  a  half  such  lines  in  the 
Tribune’s  block  square  i)ress 
room.  They  were  installed  in 
1934  and  1935  and  were  the  first 
newspaper  presses  especially 
designed  for  four-color  printing 
in  regular  editions  of  the  paper, 
Mr.  Gossett  said. 


Roy  W.  Prince  in  his  office  in  ANPA  Research  Cenfe: 


Enlarged  home  of  ANPA  Research  Institute, 


New  Goss  *Veep’ 

Chicago 

Sal  J.  Marinello  has  lieen 
elected  vicepresident — manufac¬ 
turing,  according  to  J.  A.  Riggs, 
president  of  the  Goss  Company, 
a  division  of  .MG I)  (.Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter,  Inc.). 

He  is  a  29-year  veteran  of  the 
company  and  since  July,  1960,  he 
has  served  as  general  works 
manager,  responsible  for  all 
manufacturing  operations  of 
Goss  newspaper  and  magazine 
presses  produced  in  plants  in 
Chicago  and  Rockford,  Ill. 


Technicians  at  work  in  offset  printing  laboratory. 


1- J. 
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Special  Features 
In  Offset  Press 
Built  in  England 

London 

The  Wigan  Observer,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  provincial  newspaper,  is 
g^etting  a  seven-unit  Spearhead 
Mark  II  web  offset  press  from 
R.  W.  Crabtree  &  Sons.  It  will 
be  52  feet  long  and  11  feet  five 
inches  wide. 

The  press  is  designed  to  run  a 
standard  sheet  at  30,000  copies 
per  hour. 

The  whole  press,  with  reels. 


units  and  folder,  will  be  mounted 
on  a  cast-iron  bedplate  and  the 
self-contained  units  will  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  pressroom 
and  spot  color  requirements. 

Plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
are  disposed  so  that  the  web  is 
carried  vertically  upwards.  The 
inking  distribution  comprises 
two  plate  rollers,  three  distrib¬ 
utor  rollers,  two  reciprocating 
ink  drums,  and  one  steel  pick-up 
roller  feeding  from  the  fountain 
roller.  The  plate  inking  rollers 
and  distributing  rollers  are 
covered  with  a  high-duty  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  compound  which 
takes  practically  no  increase  in 
diameter  and  affords  a  long  life. 

The  Damping  system  is  a 
three-roller  system  specially 


designed  by  Crabtree  which  is 
mounted  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
plate  cylinder  near  the  unit 
gangway  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  operating  surface  is  com¬ 
pletely  accessible  and  can  be 
examined  during  production.  A 
new  design  of  roller  is  driven 
independently  of  the  press  by  a 
separate  electric  motor  and 
adjustment  of  the  speed  of  this 
to  suit  printing  conditions  is 
claimed  to  give  more  accurate 
control  of  water  than  any  other 
method. 

The  units  are  self-contained 
and  will  be  delivered  and 
installed  as  complete  assemblies. 

A  single  former  folder  delivers 
the  copies  with  the  folded-edge 
leading.  Provision  is  made  for 


the  attachment  of  a  <]uarter 
page  folder. 

The  former  is  of  new  design 
and  the  folding  mechanism 
includes  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by,  in  the  event  of  a  jam,  the 
cutting  cylinder  will  trip  away 
from  the  folding  cylinder.  Any 
excess  which  has  accumulated 
will  pass  through  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  press.  Once  the 
wastage  is  run,  the  press  can 
be  re-started  immediately. 

The  reels  are  positioned  at 
the  end  of  the  press  and  are 
equipped  with  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  reel  hoists. 

• 


Picture  Is  Changed 
At  Camera’s  Plant 


Boulder,  Colo. 

The  old  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
building  at  11th  and  Pearl, 
where  the  daily  started  publica¬ 
tion  73  years  ago,  is  being  razed 
to  make  room  for  expansion. 

The  rear  building  is  being 
incorporated  into  the  new  Daily 
Camera  plant.  It  will  house  the 
press.  Capacity  of  that  press 
will  be  increased  from  32  to  48 
pages  with  installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  units. 

When  the  old  building  is  down, 
a  section  will  be  built  from  the 
east  end  of  the  new  building 
across  the  press  building  to  11th 
St.  This  will  house  a  loading 
dock. 

Later  the  area  in  front  of  the 
entire  new  building  will  become 
parking  area  for  customers. 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer  has 
obtained  a  permit  to  build  an 
addition  to  its  plant,  costing 
$232,500. 

The  three-story  addition  will 
face  S.  McDowell  St.  It  will 
house  an  engraving  department 
on  the  third  floor,  plus  the  proof 
room.  The  first  and  second  floors 
will  be  used  for  presses  and 
newsprint  storage. 


PfiBid 

ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimaiei  fumn 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAcksen  2-4105 
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This  man  helped  design  Elektron  II 


Drawings  and  detailed  measurements  of  the 
typical  operator  were  the  basis  of  the  “human 
engineering”  we  built  into  the  new  Elektron  II. 
His  field  of  vision;  the  way  he  moves  his  head, 
arms  and  hands;  the  room  he  needs  to  sit  com¬ 
fortably — these  factors  dictated  the  design  of 


the  machine  and  its  operating  controls.  Result? 
A  new  high  level  of  productivity  in  manual 
composition,  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Human  engineering  combined  with  continu¬ 
ous  assembly  is  the  speed  secret  of  Elektron  II. 
Any  other  text  machine  is  now  outmoded. 


Meii[enthaler  Wl 
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Research  Center 

(Continued  from  pat/e  53) 


itifiinii 


stripping,  etchinp,  ROP  color, 
typesetting,  adv'ertisement  as¬ 
sembly,  photocomposition,  copy 
flow  and  pape  costs.  The  press- 
stereotype  sessions  will  consider 
for  stereo;  theory  of  operation, 
moldinp,  jjrocessinp,  castinp, 
color,  flat  castinp,  and  equip¬ 
ment  proctnlure.  Topics  on 
presses  will  include  press  char¬ 
acteristics,  mechanical  analysis, 

<]ualitative  analysis,  and  pro¬ 
duction  planninp. 

New  e<iuipnient  at  the  Center 
includes  a  scorcher,  twin-plate 
router,  and  color  register 
donat<*d  by  Sta-Hi  Corporation. 

Expected  by  June  is  a  four- 
unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press 
and  auxiliary  equipment.  It  will 
supplement  the  two-unit  Hess  & 

Barker  direct  image  press.  The 
pit  is  ready  for  a  press  to  add 
flexibility  to  the  Hoe  Print- 
master  already  at  the  Center. 

It  should  be  installed  .sometime 
this  year,  Mr.  Prince  said.  A 
four-unit  letterpress  is  expected.  London,  Ont. 

Experiments  are  being  con-  The  London  Free  Prexn  has 
ducted  on  Electrofax  for  photo-  swung  completely  into  a  new 
engraving  in  cooperation  with  chemistry  of  magnesium  metal 
the  Dow  Metal  Products  Divi-  etching  as  a  replacement  for 
sion.  Some  studies  hav'e  .shown  conventional  zinc  engraving 
that  the  camera  can  be  a  lx)ttle-  methods. 

neck  in  photocomposition,  and  The  process  developed  by  Dow 
this  process  engraves  the  metal  Chemical  Company  features  a 
right  in  the  camera,  reducing  number  of  adv’antages  over  zinc 
preparation  time.  The  studies  engraving  techniques,  according 
started  first  with  RCA,  which  to  C.  R.  Turnbull,  Free  Press 
sold  the  process  to  Dow  last  photography  department  man- 
year.  ager. 

Mr.  Prince  estimated  that  the  “Magnesium  as  a  metal,”  he 
Center  now  has  about  $900,000  says,  “offers  such  advantages  as 
worth  of  equipment.  Two-thirds  lightness  (about  one-quarter  the 
of  it,  he  said,  is  on  loan  or  weight  of  zinc) ;  machinability 
donated  by  suppliers.  (it  routes,  saws  much  easier) ; 

The  Center’s  “Blue  Sky”  lab  strength  (it  can  likely  be  direct- 
is  used  for  novel  experiments,  printed  if  necessary)  ;  fine 
Currently  being  studied  are  grain  size  (makes  it  possible  to 
some  electronic  devices  and  an  hold  a  fine  highlight  dot  more 
ink-feeding  system.  consistently).” 

The  center  also  has  a  paper-  Mr.  Turnbull  feels  the  new 
testing  laboratory,  an  offset  chemistry  necessary  for  mag- 
aiea,  plate-making  area,  chem-  nesium  engraving  has  the  advan- 
istry  lab,  and  a  color  testing  tage  over  zinc  rapid-etch  proc- 
room.  esses. 


Frank  J.  Stanczak,  one  of  the  oldest  (In  point  of  service)  members  of 
the  Research  Institute  staff,  is  assistant  technical  research  director. 


“The  bath  is  .stable  in  terms 
of  time,  which  means  we  can 
hold  a  bath  over  for  longer 
periods.  With  zinc  it  is  neces- 
■sary  to  dump  even  a  partially 
exhausted  bath  after  the  third 
day  because  of  instability. 

“The  new  bath,  with  careful 
use,  almost  completely  elimi¬ 
nates  pimpling — the  one  disad¬ 
vantage  of  rapid-etch  zinc.  It  is 
also  much  t'asier  to  control. 
Because  the  new  bath  also 
changes  in  appearance  at 
exhaustion,  an  etcher  is  less 
inclined  to  try  to  get  one  last 
flat  through  a  tank.” 

Although  magnesium  is  about 
20  per  cent  more  expensive  than 
zinc,  Mr.  Turnbull  said  it  is 
more  economical  in  the  long  run. 


Junior  Employes 
Learn  Business 

Vancoi'ver,  B.  C. 
Pacific  Press  Limited  News¬ 
papers  has  embarked  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  teaching  its 
younger  employees  something 
about  newspaper  publication. 

The  Province  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  have  formed  a 
“Junior  Employes  Club”  that  is 
comprised  of  mechanical  appren¬ 
tices  and  applicants  for  appren¬ 
tice  positions  working  in  various 
messenger  and  service  jobs 
around  the  building. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  make  these  young  people 
familiar  with  all  branches  of  the 
newspaper  and  not  just  their 
own  specialty. 

The  club  chartered  a  bus 
(paid  for  by  the  company)  and 
visited  a  local  offset  plant  to 
study  cold-type  processes. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  has 
been  voluntary.  Journeymen 
have  attended  meetings  that 
particularly  interested  them. 
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William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


William  Ginsbarg— Contulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginsbarg  Pt 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


Ink  Division,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
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Quick  and  easy”  ways 
to  new  stereo  savings 


casting,  mat  tirying  ^at  far  less  cost  I 


NOIAN  HEAVY-DUTY  STEREOSAW— 
Powerful . . .  smooth  . . .  low-cost  operationi 
Under  $1,0001  large  28"  x  36"  table  takes 
full  page — performs  oil  plate  work  quickly, 
accurately.  Rugged  2  hp.  motor,  enclosed 
double  V-belt  drive,  boll  bearing  sow  mount, 
line-up  gauges,  chipguord,  heavy  base. 
Complete  with  four-wheel  chip  buggy,  op¬ 
tional  pica  gauge. 


ACQUAINTING  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  printer  apprentices 
James  Bowden  and  Fred  Severson  with  training  opportunities  oFFered  by 
the  Duluth  Typographical  Union  are  Joseph  M.  Butchert,  left,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Langlee,  right,  members  of  the  new  processes  committee. 


ividiuiicu  lui  oiuuy  Anaheim,  Calif. 

A  new  printing:  plant  has 
nl  Uqiii  P|*nPOCCOC  occupied  in  Anaheim  by 

Ul  llvW  I  I  UuUvvCv  the  Pinkley  Publications  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  mechanical  opera- 
DltLl'TH,  Minn,  tions  of  the  Orange  Daily  Netvit 
Printing  apprentices  will  be  and  the  Anaheim  Gazette. 
provided  an  opportunity  to  Virgil  Pinkley,  publisher  of 
extend  their  training  to  include  two  Orange  County  papers 
new  printing  processes  under  a  ^nd  other  publications  under  his 

™  v-.r  Associated  Desert  Publications, 

program  instituted  by  Duluth  ^  j  ,  •  j 

,  1  -n,-  T  1  m  inspected  the  newly-occupied 

IxKal  136  International  Typo-  35,000  square-foot  building  upon 

graphical  Union.  j^jg  j-eturn  from  an  Asian-Pacific 

The  special  apprentice  pro-  newsgathering  trip, 
gram  provides  fees  and  expenses  Art  Borsdorf  is  plant  superin- 
on  a  matching  fund  basis  for  tendent.  A  64-page  Goss  color 
training  courses  in  new  printing  press  is  center^  in  the  aircon- 
processes  ditioned  building,  which  houses 

the  editorial,  advertising  and 
$1  a  Wc»‘k  mechanical  operations  of  the 

Gazette  and  all  but  the  editorial 
The  program  provides  that  all  The  plant 

apprentices  joining  the  union  represents  a  $500,000  invest- 
will  be  assessed  $1  a  week  to  be 

set  aside  for  training.  Appren-  ^he  Gazette,  founded  in  1870 
tices  now  registered  with  the  County's  oldest 

union  also  will  participate  on  a  newspaper,  had  been  in  the  same 
pro-rata  basis.  At  enrollment  downtown  location  for  38  years, 
for  training,  the  union  will  ^his  printing  location  is  being 
match  the  sum  accumulated  by  Ted  Kuchel,  long- 

the  apprentice,  up  to  $260. 

owner  of  the  Gazette  who 
If  an  apprentice  decides  to  sold  it  to  Mr.  Pinkley. 
forego  new  processes  training.  First  evidence  of  the  com- 
the  sum  he  has  accumulated  will  bined  printing  operation  was  a 
be  refunded.  red  nameplate  on  the  News. 

Courses  in  photographic  • 

devices  and  electronically-con-  ijarru  Harr  lliae 
trolled  devices  are  available  at  Hdirj  Udii  Ulca 

the  ITU  Training  Center  in  San  Francisco 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Harry  T.  Darr,  75,  a  58-year 


NOLAN  FULL-PAGE  SUPERCASTER— Fea¬ 
ture!  water  cooled  top  platen  and/or  vac¬ 
uum  equipped  bottom  platen,  full  1000  lb. 
capacity  metal  pat  (also  available  with  1-tan 
crucible) — gas  or  electrically  heated.  Pro¬ 
vides  efficient,  continuous  casting,  faster 
coaling,  non-porous  surfaces.  Truly  superior 
both  in  design  and  performance! 


NOLAN  MATRIX  DRYER  — Now... quick, 
thorough  drying,  perfectly  flattened  mats 
every  timel  Uniform  heat  distribution  over 
entire  drying  surface  from  single  point  con¬ 
trol.  "Floating"  cover  feature,  with  timer  and 
indicating  light. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  full  information  and 
prices  on  these  quality  NOLAN  products. 


Output  Given 
Top  Priority 


Bob  Patch  unpacks  his  retirement  gift  as  Frank  Kopp,  center,  New  York 
sales  office,  and  Jim  Sauer,  sales  manager  of  the  Goss  Co.,  look  on. 
The  gift?  A  portable  typewriter  so  Bob  can  keep  in  touch  with  his 
many  friends. 


San  Francisco 

Production  basics  will  be 
given  a  priority  over  theories  at 
the  27th  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  here 
Sept.  20-22. 

The  view  that  down-to-earth 
output  facts  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  developed  at  planning  ses¬ 
sions  conducted  by  Howard  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald,  PNMC  presi¬ 
dent. 

Participants  in  this  session 
included  Harry  Davidson,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Gordon  Dixon,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal, 
was  named  conference  treasurer. 
He  succeeds  Worron  E.  Wort, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  business  pres¬ 
sures. 

Vince  Pampanin,  California 
Ink  Company,  reported  manu¬ 
facturers  have  contracted  for  25 
booths  at  the  fall  conference  in 
the  Hotel  Fairmont. 

Hans  Rosberg,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  will  direct  pro¬ 
gram  arrangements.  Composing 
room  sessions  are  in  charge  of 
Noel  Duncan,  Oakland  Tribune. 


Bob  Patch  Retires 
From  Goss  Company 

Bob  Patch,  a  familiar  figure 
to  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
New  England  sales  territory, 
has  retired,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  from  C.  S.  Reilly, 
vicepresident  —  sales  of  the 
Goss  Company,  a  division  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc. 

Mr.  Patch  has  served  the  New 
England  territory  since  he 


Jesse  M.  Strong  N.  O.  Hemenway 

joined  the  company’s  New  York 
sales  office  in  1947. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  one  of  his 
achievements  was  the  sale  of 
62  Headliner  Press  units  in 
Montreal. 

Part  of  the  territory  formerly 
served  by  Mr.  Patch  has  been 
added  to  the  existing  territory 
of  Jesse  M.  Strong;  the  rest  has 
been  assigned  to  “Nate”  0. 
Hemenway. 

Mr.  Strong,  a  1948  graduate 
engineer  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  in  the  graphic 
arts  sales  field  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Hemenway,  who  earned  a 
degree  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  has  worked  out  of 
the  New  York  sales  office. 

Stereo  Foreman  Dies 


PLANNED  TYPE  METAL  SERVICE 


RULE  OF  THUMB  OPERATIONS 


Washington 
Otis  H.  Lawrence,  64,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Washington  Post, 
died  recently,  apparently  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  been  named 
foreman  Jan.  1  to  succeed  Leo 
I  A.  Bottoms,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Christmas  Day. 

• 

More  on  Tape 

Oakland,  Calif. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  is 
expanding  its  use  of  tape- 
production  and  now  has  auto¬ 
matic  perforated  operating  units 
on  13  typesetting  machines.  The 
Tribune  has  been  reproducing 
the  New  York  stock  market 
report  from  tape  since  mid-1962. 


Every  type  metal  user  has  the  choice  of  “rule  of  thumb”  o 
planned  type  metal  service.  Hit  or  miss  operations  generally  lea( 
to  trouble  and  high  costs.  Planned  service  under  Imperial' 
Plus  or  Service  Plan  provides  analysis  and  correct  toning  metal; 
to  replace  ingredients  normally  lost  through  remelting  .  . 
all  leading  to  lower  costs  and  higher  efficiency.  Don’t  trus 
to  rule  of  thumb.  Plan  your  metal  operations  with  Imperial 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Chicago  SO  •  Philadelphia  34  •  New  York  7 


Page-and-a-Half  Ad 
In  English  Paper 

The  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Daily 
Post  and  Echo  has  worked  out 
an  arrangement  which  allows 
an  advertiser  to  have  a  iiage- 
and-a-half  display  with  foldover. 

In  a  recent  edition,  for 
example,  the  Birkenhead  & 
Liverpool  Co-ops  (grocery 
stores)  ran  a  full  page  with 
black  and  one  color.  Preceding 
it  was  a  half-page  which,  when 
overlayed  on  the  master  ad, 
made  a  catchy  tie-in  line,  read¬ 
ing  “Christmas  Grocery  Scoops,” 
the  second  half  of  the  word 
“Scoops”  being  the  “ops”  from 
“Co-ops”. 

The  page-and-a-half  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  ordering  58 reels 
instead  of  the  usual  66".  The 
page  width  being  16%",  the 
smaller  reel  left  the  half-page 
nine  inches  wide  when  the  reel 
was  slit  in  the  normal  way  and 
the  turner  barred  into  a  single 
folder. 

Pages  were  made  up  in  the 
usual  way  except  that  to  assist 
molding  and  help  control  shrink¬ 
age  the  half-page  form  was 
filled  and  the  surplus  routed 
away  from  the  stereo  plates. 

Strip  Material  Cast 
In  Monotype  Mold 

Daniel  Bradley,  a  Monotype 
operator  for  the  past  43  years 
has  developed  a  strip  material 
mold  for  casting  rules  and 
borders  of  any  length,  zinc  high 
or  shell  high,  for  hot  metal 
paste-up  methods. 

The  zinc  high  mold  casts  rules 
and  borders  .065  high  and,  when 
used  with  high  slugs  or  base, 
gives  a  type  high  printing  sur¬ 
face.  The  shell  high  molds  casts 
material  .155  high  and,  when 
used  with  low  slugs  or  base, 
also  gives  a  type  high  printing 
surface. 

These  molds  can  be  used  on 
any  Monotype  material  casting 
machine,  without  any  special 
equipment  being  required,  to 
produce  rules  or  borders. 

The  advantages  are  the  pre¬ 
cisely  uniform  height  of  the 
material,  difficult  to  obtain  by 
sawing,  quick  availability  of  the 
material  in  quantity,  and  a 
saving  in  metal  and  storage 
space. 

Information  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to,  Daniel  A.  Bradley, 
804  East  Academy  Street,  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

• 

Stereo  Foreman 

Dick  Hall  has  been  named 
stereotyping  foreman  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
and  Leader,  replacing  Joe  Mer¬ 
rick. 


ED 
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A  double-faced  tape,  with  120  aBT  W 

times  more  “stick”  on  one  side  M 

than  the  other,  is  beinff  demon-  ■ 

strated  for  newspaper  produc-  I 

tion  personnel  by  Collier  Elliott  "  k 

and  Associates.  ^  * 

Developed  by  Mystik  Adhesive 
Products  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 

“Type-Lok”  tape  is  expected  to 
increase  usafife  of  hot  metal 
paste-- up  for  display  ad  composi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Elliott  said  the  new  tape 
is  desiprned  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  time-consuminpr 
cleaning:  of  plexiglass  composi- 

tion  .sh^ts  used  in  metal  paste-  hiGH-LOW  adhesion  "Type-Lok" 
up.  The  low  adhesion  side,  has  been  de-  .nc,,ed  for  hot 

applied  to  the  sheet,  does  not  metal  paste-up  process  by  Mystik 

“freeze”  to  the  sheet  under  Adhesive  Products,  Chica9o.  Ken- 

pressure  and  strips  off  cleanly  neth  Ra9er,  mechanical  superin- 

after  mat  molding,  without  tendent  of  Columbus  (Ind.)  Eve- 

leaving  adhesive  residue  when  '’'’’9  Republican  (center)  and 

type  is  discarded.  The  high  .B-^ber,  assistant  9eneral 

adhesive  side  holds  type  in  posi-  compos.n9  room  foreman.  Pacific 
j  .  1  j  ij  Press,  Vancouver,  6.  C.  look  on 

Uon  during  makeup  and  mold-  j^hn  Vandenheuvel  strips  liner 

mg,  and  does  not  slip.  tape  applied  to  Plexi9las  sheet 

•>  mat  v  »  J  .  in  hot  metal  paste-up  demonstra- 

3  M  s  >rw  Product  Chica90  NewComp  Work- 

A  new  double-coated  tape  shop.  At  ri9ht,  compositor  shows 

designed  especially  for  the  strip  finished  pa9e  of  type  adhered  to 

type  or  hot  metal  paste-up  proc-  *  “*  ' 

ess  also  has  been  introduced  by  placed  on  the  tackier  side  for 
the  3M  Company.  instant  makeup. 

Called  “Scotch”  brand  No.  Even  single  lines  of  type  can 
Y-9113  Double-Coated  Plastic  be  securely  and  instantly 
Tape,  this  tape  provides  a  pres-  adhered.  Although  the  less 
sure-sensitive  surface  on  a  metal  tacky  side  can  be  removed  read¬ 
er  Plexiglas  composing  base,  ily  from  the  base  it  is  sufficiently 
eliminating  use  of  space  mate-  tacky  to  prevent  slippage  when 
rials  lietween  artwork  and  type  rolling  stereo  mats,  3M  pointed 
and  the  need  for  mechanical  out. 

lockup.  Ad  layouts  can  be  seen  clearly 

The  thin,  strong  film  tape,  through  the  flexible  transparent 
with  adhesive  on  both  sides,  has  tape  when  applied  to  a  Plexiglas 
six  times  more  adhesion  on  one  base  over  a  light-table,  thus 
side  than  the  other.  The  less  enabling  accurate,  fast  and  easy 
tacky  side  is  applied  directly  to  positioning  of  type  and  cuts, 
the  face  of  the  base,  a  paper  The  tape,  only  3.5  mils  thick, 
liner  removed  from  the  tackier  sticks  at  a  touch  and  is  quickly 
side,  and  type  and  artwork  and  easily  stripped  from  the 


base  along  with  type  after  use. 

The  tape  is  available  in  col¬ 
umn  widths  up  to  36",  or  special 
order  widths. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVBS  mCB  OF  PRBSSMBW— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  UiSZD  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP- 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN- 
TAINBD 


For  these  many  years,  we  have  specialized  in  the  moving  and 
erection  of  newspaper  and  magazine  presses  and  all  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  used  in  the  Publishing  Industry. 


We  are  equipped  and  staffed  to  handle  any  move  you  may 
have  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.,  Inc. 

j  1127  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago  7,  Illinois  Phone  666-4114 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 


I  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  UB  tell  yon  abont  the  many  other  featnreat 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

MOO  CALVERT  RO.  COLLEGI  PARK,  MD.  8A4.7A77 
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Perry’s  New  Wrap-Around  Press 
Sets  High  Standards  in.  Tests 


An  improved  model  of  a  press 
which  prints  color  from  original 
plates  is  in  operation  at  the 
Perry  Publications  plant  in 
Ocala,  Florida. 

In  tests  it  is  proving  to  l)e 
more  proficient,  with  letter 
speed  and  lower  cost,  than  con¬ 
ventional  web  offset  presses, 
according  to  its  designer,  John 
H.  Perrj’.  Historically,  it  is  a 
development  of  the  Perry-Hig- 
gins  process  (E&P,  July  19, 
1947). 

Called  the  “Perrj’-Koebau” 
after  the  designer  and  the 
builder,  Koenig  &  Bauer  of 
Wurtzburg,  Germany,  it  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Perry’s  third  t'tfort  in 
direct-plate  printing,  or  as  it 
has  come  to  be  known,  “wrap¬ 
around.”  Its  speed  on  a  collect 
basis  ranges  upward  from  20,090 
copies  an  hour  tabloid  size  and 
16,000  magazine  size,  Mr.  Perrj' 
said. 

“On  a  straight-run  these  im¬ 
pressions  per  hour  are  doubled,” 
Mr.  Perry  said.  “In  magazine 
parlance,  this  press  runs  at  1250 
feet  a  minute. 

“This  is  approximately 


COLOR-PUU  NEWSPAPERS 
md 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 

fof 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUAUTY 


Newspaper  Rollers 


They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
coursel 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 


faster  than  €*quivalent  web  off¬ 
set  presses  on  the  market  today. 
You  can  stop  the  press  and 
change  pages  in  a  few  minutes 
with  practically  no  make-ready. 
.411  of  its  magazine  pages  are 
capable  of  producing  four  colors. 
It  also  has  a  paster. 

“We  feel  the  quality  is  better 
than  offset.  Paper  wastage  at 
3  or  4%,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  run,  is  considerably  less 
than  offset. 

U.'tes  Hc'alset  Inks 

“We  feel  that  the  Perry  print¬ 
ing  process  of  direct  plate  print¬ 
ing  using  heatset  inks  has  not 
only  the  fine  detail  reproduction 
afforded  by  offset,  but  also  the 
strength  of  colors  found  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  and  the  cost  is  less 
than  either. 

“We  use  any  weight  of  paper 
from  32  pounds  up  to  70  pounds, 
coated  or  groundwood.” 

Mr.  Perry  is  using  the  press 
to  produce  All  Florida  magazine, 
a  supplement  for  his  news¬ 
papers,  and  some  outside  work. 
It  has  l>een  installed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  plant  of  the  Perry  Printing 
Process  Co.  Mr.  Perry  is  presi¬ 
dent;  Ralph  Sanders  is  vice- 
president,  and  Vincent  R.  Bailey, 
vicepresident-engineering  for 
Perr>’  Publications  Inc.,  is  a 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Perry  said  he  does  not 
intend  to  market  the  press  in 
this  country  at  present. 

The  first  press  built  for  a 
w’rap-around  plate  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  an  experimental 
press  by  the  Intertype  Corp.  in 
1954.  The  second  was  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Hoe  newspaper  press. 
It  produced  the  All  Florida 
magazine  from  1954  until  just 
recently. 


Reconl  Gothic 
Extra  Mensed 

This  newest  Record  Gothic  is  fine 
for  directories,  publications,  small 
ads,  rubber  stamps,  etc.  Made  in 
12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36  and  48  point. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Perry-Koebau  press  in  Ocala,  Fla.  plant  is  prepared  for  a  run  on  the 
All-Florida  Magazine. 


Mr.  Perry  said  several  com¬ 
panies  now  offer  sheet-fed  wrap¬ 
around  presses.  He  .said  he  went 
to  Koenig  &  Bauer  with  his  idea 
for  a  design  to  lead  the  web 
with  the  color  inks  so  it  would 
not  pass  over  a  transfer  roller 
until  after  it  had  come  out  of 
the  ovens  and  had  passed  over 
the  cooling  system. 

“This  enabled  use  of  a  finer 
screen  because  of  the  elimination 
of  smudging  of  the  wet  inks  on 
a  transfer  roller,”  Mr.  Perry 
explained.  “This  is  especially 
true  when  using  coated  stock. 

Micro-metal  Plates 

“The  press  was  designed  for 
commercial  printing,  both  maga¬ 
zine  and  quality  newspaper 
work.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  combina¬ 
tion  magazine  and  newspaper 
press.  It  has  the  plate  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  high  speed  of  a  news¬ 
paper  press  and  the  tolerances 
of  a  magazine  press.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  desigpi  are  bearers 
and  internal  lockup.  It  has 


magazine  rider  rollers  and  con¬ 
ventional  folder. 

“Most  letterpress  magazine 
presses  use  electrotypes.  This 
involves  making  copies  of  the 
original  plates.  Every  time  you 
make  a  copy,  you  lose  .some 
quality. 

“By  printing  from  the  original 
engraving,  you  do  not  lose  any 
quality.  Besides,  this  principle 
fitted  in  with  the  cold  type  devel¬ 
opment  of  using  a  very  much 
higher  quality  letter  obtained 
through  using  a  Fotosetter  than 
is  possible  by  using  lead  slugs 
and  then  running  repro-proofs 
from  that. 

“We  incorporated,  also,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ralph  Sanders,  a 
cooling  ink  fountain,  usually 
found  only  in  a  magazine  press.” 

To  apply  the  plates  to  the 
press  cylinders  three  machines 
were  created  —  a  registering 
device,  a  bending  device,  and  a 
pressure  chamber  to  affix  the 
plate  to  the  adhesive  on  the  base 
plate. 


DESIGNERS 

OF 
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PLANTS 

Pereira  & 
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Architecture 

Engineering 

Planning 
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PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  20 

Convention  packed  editorial  contest  includes  com¬ 
plete  program  of  events,  calendar  of  social  activi¬ 
ties  and  meetings,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of 
everyone  attending  ANPA.  Distributed,  of  course, 
to  everyone  attending  the  convention,  as  well  as 
regular  E&P  subscribers  back  home.  It’s  also  dis¬ 
tributed  to  delegates  at  the  ASNE  (American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors)  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  April  18-20.  And  it’s  must  reading  for  your 
best  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  too. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations  . APRIL  5 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  12 


CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  27 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of  ANPA  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions, 
texts  of  speeches,  keen  reporting  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  E&P  presents  convention  highlights 
and  social  sidelights,  profiles  of  the  delegates  and 
how  they  make  newspaper  news.  Presents  the  on- 
the-spot  newspaper  story,  as  it  happens,  for  the 
influential  and  interested  newspaper,  advertising 
and  agency  executives  you’ll  want  to  reach.  Special 
distribution  of  ‘bulldog’  edition  at  the  Convention. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations . APRIL  1 2 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  19 


2  important  ANPA 
Convention  Issues  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
offer  action-producing 
timing  and  climate  for 
advertising  effectiveness 


E&P'S  COMPLETE,  COMPREHENSIVE  COVERAGE  OF 
CONVENTION  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDES  A  FOCAL  POINT 
FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLISHING  FIELDS  .  .  . 

Decisions  made  at  the  ANPA  Convention  establish  the  course 
of  newspaper  activity  for  the  coming  year.  Convention  time  pro¬ 
vides  the  ultimate  timing  for  advertising  about  your  newspaper, 
directed  to  the  advertising  field  .  .  .  and  copy  addressed  to 
newspapers,  from  companies  with  products  and  services  used 
in  the  publishing  field. 

Advertisers  and  their  agencies — placing  more  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  than  all  other  major  media  combined — keep  a  close  eye 
on  their  investment  during  this  period  when  policies  are  formed. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  equipment  and  supplies  use 
the  ANPA  issues  to  showcase  their  wares,  and  maintain  liaison 
with  their  newspaper  customers  and  prospects. 

Everybody  with  an  important  stake  in  the  newspaper  business 
is  present  at  this  big  convention.  E&P  is  there,  too  .  .  .  reporting 
the  events,  furnishing  background  information,  and  delivering 
your  advertising  message. 


Advertising  rates:  Page,  $560;  haif  page,  $320;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115;  sixteenth-page, 
$70  ...  or  contract  rates  appiy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

*  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  April  22-25. 


SYNDICATES 

Dr.  Coleman  Begins 
King  Health  Column 


More  than  200  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  sipned  to  carry  Kinp 
Features  Syndicate’s  medical 
column,  “Si)eakinp  of  Your 
Health,”  by  Dr.  Lester  L.  Cole¬ 
man,  M.D.,  bepinninp  March  18. 
It  will  be  available  six  times  a 
week.  Dr.  Coleman  is  a  well- 
known  physician  and  surgeon 
with  an  unusual  and  distin- 
puished  background. 

He  practices  his  specialty  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and 
throat.  As  a  physician  and  edu¬ 
cator,  however,  he  has  pained 
international  stature  because  of 
his  interest  in  and  approach  to 
what  he  refers  to  as  “the  total 
health  of  the  total  patient.” 

‘Freedom  From  Fear' 

His  frequent  appearances  on 
local  and  national  educational 
television,  his  prolific  contribu¬ 
tions  to  scholarly  medical  and 
surgical  publications,  and  classic 
lectures  on  the  surgical  aspects 
of  his  specialty  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  implications  of  disease 
have  gained  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  physicians  and 
laymen  all  over  the  world.  His 
book,  “Freedom  from  Fear,” 
was  lauded  by  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  as  one  that  “should  help 
doctors  understand  their 
patients  and  patients  better  un¬ 
derstand  themselves.  One  that 
will  help  dissipate  the  anxieties 
that  beset  many  men  and 
women.” 


“Good  health  is  the  tender 
balance  of  all  the  physical  and 
psychological  comimnents  of  the 
human  body,”  said  Dr.  Coleman. 
“The  one  and  only  yardstick  of 
physical  and  emotional  well  be¬ 
ing  is  the  productivity  of  the 
human  being  and  his  ability  to 
function  well  in  his  home,  his 
job,  and  his  community.” 

For  many  years  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Coleman 
has  noted  with  concern  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  patients  who 
seem  to  be  overwhelmed  by  fear 
and  anxiety  that  is  completely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  their  illnesses. 

“Many  people  spend  their  lives 
dying  of  diseases  that  mathe¬ 
matically  they  will  never  get,” 
he  said.  “We  live  in  an  age  of 
anxiety.  We  are  constantly 
threatened  by  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion  and  social  upheaval.  The 
American  people  have  been  bom¬ 
barded  by  mortality  statistics  of 
terrifying  diseases.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  a  paradox,  living  as  we  are 
in  an  era  of  man’s  greatest  med¬ 
ical  achievement.  Fear  must 
not  be  allowed  to  flourish  in  a 
land  so  brightened  by  the  newer 
attainments  in  heart  surgery, 
polio  vaccines,  cortisones  and 
the  antibiotics.” 

Phyoirian's  Philosophy 

It  is  Dr.  Coleman’s  belief  that 
there  is  a  way  of  giving  ac¬ 
curate  medical  information  to 
the  public  without  fright.  He 


Dr.  Lester  L.  Coleman 


recognizes  the  potential  hazard 
of  self-diagnosis  when  morbid 
interest  in  the  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  encouraged.  His  columns 
on  the  advances  of  medicine  and 
surgery  incorporate  the  social, 
economic  and  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  of  health  and  disease. 

Dr.  Coleman  was  said  to  be 
the  first  surgeon  in  the  country 
to  devise  a  technique  for  pre¬ 
paring  children  for  tonsillectomy 
in  order  to  minimize  the  fright¬ 
ening  aspects  of  a  hospital  ex¬ 
perience.  Not  only  medical  pub¬ 
lications,  but  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists  and  popular  magazines 
such  as  Reader’s  Digest,  Parents 
Magazine  and  Look  have  high¬ 
lighted  this  contribution  to  the 
emotional  health  of  children.  In 
connection  with  this  work.  Dr. 
Coleman  and  his  wife,  Felicia, 
have  written  a  story  book  for 
children  titled,  “A  Visit  to  the 
Hospital.”  This  book  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  pedia¬ 
tricians,  surgeons  and  psycho¬ 
analysts  as  being  a  vital  support 
for  children  who  are  about  to 
undergo  surgery. 

Lester  Laudy  Coleman  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  1911.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  Long  Island 
College  of  Medicine.  He  is  at¬ 
tending  surgeon  at  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York  City  and  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  many 
professional  and  honorary  so¬ 
cieties.  He  is  a  Diplomate  of  the 
Board  of  Otolaryngology,  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  Laryngo- 
I  logical,  Rhinological  and  Oto- 
logical  Society,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Psychosomatic  Medicine. 

Produced  Documentary 

“Here’s  To  Your  Health,”  an 
NBC-tv  network  program  on 
medical  education,  the  first 
broadcast  to  a  national  audience, 
was  conceived  and  produced  by 
,  the  versatile  physician  for  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  New  York.  It  was  lauded  as  a 
vital  documentary  that  “dissem¬ 
inated  authoritative  medical  in¬ 
formation,  solidified  the  vital 


bond  between  doctor  and  patient, 
and  replaced  fear  and  anxiety 
with  encouragement  and  hope.” 
Distinguisheti  doctors  in  every 
specialty  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  appeared  on  the  program. 

Time  is  no  enemy  to  Dr.  Cole¬ 
man.  When  a  King  Features  ex¬ 
ecutive  questioned  the  feasibility 
of  such  an  active  man  writing 
a  column  six  times  a  week.  Dr. 
Coleman  responded,  “I  am  never 
threatened  by  time.”  His  secret 
is  that  no  motion  is  wasted.  Yet 
he  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
leisure,  taken  properly,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  waste.  He  loves 
good  music,  is  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan  Chess  Club,  with  a 
reputation  as  a  wily  opponent, 
and  is  an  avid  reader  with  a 
particular  interest  in  compara¬ 
tive  religion,  science  and  art. 

As  an  intercollegiate  tennis 
player  he  showed  exceptional 
promise,  but  now  realistically 
confines  himself  to  spectator 
sports.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman 
breed  and  have  shown  dach¬ 
shunds  and  Maltese  dogs.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Lisa,  a  music 
student  at  Syracuse  University 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Coleman, 
“a  well  known  standee  patron 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and 
Carnegie  Hall.” 

The  objectives  that  Dr.  Cole¬ 
man  hopes  to  attain  through  his 
column  are  lucidly  contained  in 
the  dedication  of  his  book:  “To 
my  daughter,  Lisa,  and  her 
generation,  for  whom  I  hope 
there  will  be  freedom  from 
fear.” 

«  *  « 

TEST  YOUR  I.O. 

For  people  who  don’t  know 
their  own  I.Q.,  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  is  distributing  a  scientific 
test  yourself  series  condensed 
from  a  new  book  by  William 
Bernard  and  Jules  Lropold. 

The  19  articles  are  for  daily 
use,  starting  March  31  with  a 
full  length  one  which  should 
enable  a  reader  to  establish  his 
own  I.Q.  score  —  in  private. 

“It’s  the  first  scientifically 
designed,  do-it-yourself  I.Q.  test 
ever  presented  to  newspaper 
readers,”  said  Joe  Wing,  gen¬ 
eral  editor  of  APN. 

«  *  * 

HOME  BUDGETS 

Readers  of  the  column  that 
Mary  Feeley  writes  on  “Live 
Within  Your  Income”  for  The 
Associated  Press  are  being  of¬ 
fered  a  free  leaflet  of  budget 
suggestions  by  Miss  Feeley. 

The  eight-page  leaflet  includes 
“Ways  to  Find  Extra  Dimes  and 
Dollars,”  a  checklist  on  sound 
practices  for  the  household  fi¬ 
nancier,  national  averages  on 
various  categories  of  family  ex¬ 
penses,  and  four  actual  budgets 
made  up  for  four  actual  wage 
earners. 


2  for  golf  fans! 

TOMMY  ARMOUR 

"Play  Better  Golf"  by  the  "Silver  Scot"  shows 
how  to  hit  the  ball — and  hit  it  right.  Clearly 
written,  terse,  his  articles  use  the  positive 
approach  that  earned  him  the  appellations  of 
Pro’s  Pro  and  Maker  of  Champions.  His  three- 
times-a-week  planned  sequence  wins  fans  of  both 
sexes,  makes  readers  better  golfers! 

MAC  DIVOT 

The  cartoon  strip  by  Jordan  Lansky  and  Mel  Keefer  is  favorite 
reading  of  the  golfing  set!  Popular  with  country  club  members 
and  mass  players  alike,  it  carries  continued  interest,  enthusiasm  for 
the  game,  with  a  good  story  and  good  golf  tips! 

For  proofs  and  prices  of  both  features,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chhago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 
synduafe.  Ins. 
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SYNDICATES 

Don  Sherwood  Draws 
‘Dan  Flagg,’  Marine 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  new  dynamic  adventure 
strip  exalting  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.,  created  by  an 
ex-Marine  corporal,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  newspapers 
soon. 


The  cartoon:  “Dan  Flagg.” 

The  cartoonist:  Don  Sher¬ 
wood. 

The  format:  Six  daily  strips 
and  a  Sunday  page  each  week. 

The  release:  April  22. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

“Dan  Flagg”  is  designed  to  be 
a  topical,  heart-warming  drama 
of  intrigue,  danger  and  romance, 
neatly  laced  with  humor.  It  is 
to  have  patriotic  appeal  plus 
love  interest  for  the  whole 
family  of  readers. 

Some  Stars 

Some  stars  of  the  strip,  along 
with  Major  Dan  Flagg,  USMC, 
are  Master  Sgt.  Gunny  Gunther, 
Lt.  Doug  Swagger,  Jill  Hamil¬ 
ton,  a  ladylike  Marine;  Holly 
Darling,  a  sophisticated  and 
stunning  girl. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Corps  have  their  comic  strip 
heroes,  and  now  it’s  the  Marine 
Corps’  turn  to  be  dramatized  by 
the  derring-do  of  Maj.  Dan 
Flagg,  a  winner  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor,  who  goes 
throughout  the  world  as  a 
troubleshooter  for  the  Corps. 

.Sherwood’s  Career 

Don  Sherwood  started  as  an 
artist  on  his  hometown  paper, 
the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star 
and  subsequently  he  worked  on 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
and  became  a  bylined  illustrator 
for  the  New  York  Mirror  and 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun.  He  then  was  the  artist  for 
a  nationally-syndicated  comic 
strip  before  he  became  the 
assistant  cartoonist  of  George 
Wunder’s  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Sndicate), 

When  he  was  19  and  a  student 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  had  the  Marines’ 
insignia  tattooed  on  his  right 
forearm  before  he  entered  train¬ 
ing  in  California.  He  served  a 
ragged  13-month  hitch  in  Korea 
in  hill-top  operations  with  the 
First  Marine  Division.  He 


remembers  this  period  as  a  bap¬ 
tism  by  fire  (mortar  exchanges 
with  the  North  Korean  troops), 
ice  (freezing  temperatures  are 
the  common  climate  of  Korean 
winters),  and  rats  (they 
crawled  into  his  sleeping  bag 
many  nights). 

Idea  Is  Initiated 

Out  of  Don  Sherwood’s 
devoted  Marine  Corps  associa¬ 
tions  and  deepening  respect  for 
the  leatherneck  as  a  true-to-life 
symbol  of  American  heroism 
grew  his  desire  to  translate  his 
impressions  into  his  craft — car- 
toonmanship.  Dan  Flagg  was 
bom. 


MAJOR  PAN  FIAS6  16  MORE  THAN 
BRA65.  SON/  I  HEAR  HE'5  GOT  A 


“Because  I  was  a  Marine,  I 
had  a  certain  amount  of  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  and,  of  course, 
my  deep  feeling  for  the  Corps 
was  my  inspiration  for  creating 
Dan  Flagg,”  he  said.  “But  I  was 
certainly  far  from  being  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  I  had 
to  find  out  what  being  a  Marine 
today  meant.  For  well  over  a 
year,  I  visited  Marine  Corps 
installations,  talked  with  Ma¬ 
rines  from  privates  to  generals, 
and  all  the  while  I  observed  and 
absorbed. 

“Only  then  did  I  dip  my  brush 
into  ink  and  only  then  did  the 
form  of  Dan  Flagg  come  forth, 
a  realistic  likeness  of  the 
Marines  who  command*  the 
attention  and  admiration,  the 
respect  and  regard,  of  the  free 
world.” 


Wife  Was  Reporter 

The  32-year-old  ex-Marine 
corporal  lives  in  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  apartment  in  New  York 
with  his  wife,  Dolly,  a  former 
social  editor  of  the  Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  and  their 
daughter,  Tracy,  and  two  ter- 
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Don  Sherwood  (left)  gets  ma- 
chinegun  instruction  from  Marine 
at  Quantico,  Va. 


rier  dogs.  Surrounded  by  an 
extensive  library  of  Marine 
Corps  manuals  and  mementoes, 
he  creates  his  cartoons.  ; 

The  cartoonist’s  confidence  in  j 
his  creation  is  shown  by  the  i 
fact  that  he  is  spending  $60,-  ! 
000  (the  gfuy  is  lucky  enough  to  ; 
have  a  wealthy  relative  and  j 
backer)  in  pre-release  promo-  , 
tion  and  advertising  of  the  ; 
adventure  strip.  j 

Marine  Corps  officers  have  j 
expressed  gratification  over  the  | 
new  adventure  strip  and  have 
offered  the  artist  fullest  cooper¬ 
ation  on  his  visits  to  many 
Marine  installations  to  keep 
abreast  of  rapid  changes  in 
training  and  equipment.  i 

Some  of  the  largest  news-  j 
papers  in  the  country  already 
have  signed  to  take  the  strip 
upon  its  release. 

*  *  * 

Browne  Nominee 
Of  Cartoonists 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  has  submitted  this  slate: 

Dik  Browne,  president ;  Harry 
Hanan,  first  vicepresident ; 
Warren  King,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Dick  Hodgins  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary;  A1  Smith  treasurer;  Allen 
Jaffee,  general  membership  rep¬ 
resentative.  Members  may  make 
other  nominations  at  a  member¬ 
ship  meeting  March  27.  Bill  j 
Holman  is  the  president  now. 

The  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  society  Feb.  27  was  Norman 
Shavin,  special  assistant  for  tv 
and  radio  in  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  office  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
formerly  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  Shavin  suggested  that  a 
cartoonist  begin  a  Peace  Corps 
comic  strip.  He  said  he  is 
collecting  cartoons  about  the 
Peace  Corps  for  inclusion  in  a 
pamphlet. 

Approximately  75  cartoonists 
present  made  drawings  on  a 
scroll  presented  to  Mrs.  C.  Her¬ 
bert  Straut  in  honor  of  her 
father,  Charles  W.  Kahles,  who 
died  in  1931  at  53,  after  cre¬ 
ating  a  number  of  the  comic 
strips  back  as  early  as  1903. 
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Column  for  America 
By  ‘The  Economist’ 


The  Economist  Intellipence 
Unit  American  Media  Service 
(60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York)  is 
marketing  to  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  a  weekly  column  on 
international  aflFairs  prepared  by 
The  Economist,  famed  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  political 
weekly. 

The  new  series  is  titled  “The 
Economist  ...  on  Today’s 
World.”  Its  advent  marks  the 
first  time  in  120  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  intemational  jour¬ 
nalism  that  The  Economist  has 
ever  prepared  material  intended 
for  use  outside  its  owm  pages. 

Special  Slair 

Never  given  to  half-way 
measures  where  joumalistic  out¬ 
put  is  concerned,  when  The 
Economist  did  bi'eak  with  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  went  into  it  whole¬ 
heartedly.  “The  Economist  .  .  . 
on  Today’s  World”  columns  will 
be  written  under  the  direct 
super\’ision  of  Economist  Editor 
Donald  Tyreman  and  Foreign 
Editor  John  Midgley.  Four  key 
Economist  writers  assigned  to 
the  new  column  are  Andrew 
Boyd,  Brian  Bee<lham,  Fred 
Hirsch  and  John  Rogaly.  The 
columns  will  l)e  signed  (a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  anonymity  that 
cloaks  identification  in  The 
Economist  itself).  The  group 
will  hold  column  conferences  on 
Fridays  to  select  subject  and 
writer.  The  column  will  be 
written  over  the  weekend  and 
will  be  airmailed  to  subscribing 
papers  on  Monday. 

These  writers  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  their  particular  experi¬ 
ence  with  Southeast  Asia, 
Africa,  the  U.  S.,  Europe,  and 
intemational  finance — all  areas 
likely  to  be  drawn  upon  for  any 
column  reflecting  intemational 
trends  in  today’s  world.  Should 
subjects  demand,  other  writers 
will  be  called  in  to  prepare  col¬ 
umns  demanding  specialized 
background  not  available  in  the 
regular  cadre. 

The  Economist  does  not  take 
lightly  any  project  putting  its 
editorial  reputation  on  the  line. 
Its  entire  facilities  are  behind 
this  new  series.  Before  a  single 
column  was  delivered  for  use, 
14  U.  S.  and  Canadian  papers 
contracted  to  join  The  Econo¬ 
mist  in  its  newest  venture. 

Some  Subscribers 

Among  these  are  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
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Tribune,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
Xews,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Otta¬ 
wa.  (Ont.)  Journal,  Philmlelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  and  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press. 

Some  half  dozen  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  have  also  contracted  for 
pick-up  rights  which,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  columns,  will 
permit  them  to  reprint  material 
directly  from  the  pages  of  The 
economist.  This  service  is  avail¬ 
able  only  to  column  sub.scribers. 

Commenting  on  the  series, 
Geoffrey  Browne,  managing  di- 
ractor.  The  Economist  Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit,  stated:  “While  The 
Economist  and  the  Unit  have 
never  before  gotten  together  on 
a  joint  project,  this  .seemed  such 
a  i>erfect  wedding  of  our  two 
facilities,  that  we  decided  to  go 
into  it  whole  hog.” 

Joint  Effort 

“We,  for  our  part,  organized 
The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit 
American  Media  Sendee  to  han¬ 
dle  the  distribution.  The  Econo¬ 
mist  on  its  side  put  to  it  some 
of  their  key  people  under  the 
direct  supendsion  of  top  staff, 
so  they  could  turn  in  a  job  of 
writing  that  would  rank  with 
The  Economist’s  best. 

“In  the  area  of  intemational 
economic  and  political  reporting 
The  Economist’s  best  is  hard  to 
l)eat.  We  feel  ‘The  Economist . . . 
on  Today’s  World’  will  add  a 
bright  new  note  to  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  columns  of  opinion 
already  on  the  American  scene. 

“We  are  grateful  to  the  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  papers  which  have 
sho\\Ti  their  confidence  by  join¬ 
ing  us  as  charter  subscribers  to 
‘The  Economist  ...  on  Today’s 
World.’  We  are  proud  to  have 
our  Media  Sendee  initiate  its 
career  with  so  worthy  an  offer¬ 
ing.” 

The  Economist  Intelligence 
Unit  was  started  15  years  ago 
to  do  intemational  research  and 
associated  publishing.  It  has  a 
London  headquarters  staff  of 
about  200,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  research  executives 
with  university  degrees  and  with 
correspondents  and  consultants 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Supra-National 

The  Economist  is  a  supra¬ 
national  European  weekly, 
covering  the  American  scene  as 
well,  and  it  is  edited  in  London. 


Its  current  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
circulation  is  almost  11,000  and 
the  total  circulation  is  more 
than  70,000,  more  than  half  of  it 
outside  of  Britain.  Editors, 
heads  of  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  read  it  in  every  country. 

The  Economist  has  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  80,  whose  work  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  78  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  U.  S.,  58  in 
European  countries,  17  in  Africa 
and  13  in  Asia.  Out  of  every 
$160  spent  by  the  magazine. 
$120  goes  to  editorial  and  as¬ 
sociated  research. 


Gordon  Langley  Hall  and  Caroline 


2  Articles  About 
Royal  Family  Ready 

Two  articles  on  Britain’s 
royal  family  have  been  w’ritten 
for  newspapers  by  Gordon  Lang¬ 
ley  Hall,  who  is  author  of  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Princess  Margaret 
and  the  Queen  Mother.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  are  distributed  by  the 
Gordon  Langley  Hall  News 
Sendee  &  Syndicate  (56  Society 
St.,  Charleston,  S.  C.). 

“Will  the  Queen  Pay  for 
Alexandra’s  Wading?”  is  the 
title  of  a  700-word  special  week¬ 
end  piece  written  in  readiness 
for  Princess  Alexandra’s  wed¬ 
ding  April  24. 

“Queen  Elizabeth’s  Dogs”  is 
an  illustrated,  1,000-word  story 
on  the  Queen,  who  exercises  her 
own  dogs  and  prepares  their 
food. 

«  *  * 

Wins  Award 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  columnist, 
has  been  awarded  the  Paul 
Revere  Silver  Bowl,  1963,  by  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  award, 
made  at  the  society’s  annual 
Washington’s  Birthday  banquet, 
was  “in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  our  country.” 
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— Debbie  Drake,  physical  fit¬ 
ness  columnist  for  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  .American 
Bike  Month  (May),  the  bicycle 
industry’s  annual  salute  to  the 
nation’s  55,000,000  cyclists. 

— Cassandra  (William  Neil 
Connor),  London  Daily  Mirror 
columnist,  whose  column  is  syn¬ 
dicated  in  the  U.  S.  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  .\ssociation.  New 
York,  was  named  “Descriptive 
Writer  of  the  Year”  and  was 
awarded  £500  in  the  first  Han- 
nen  Swaffer  .Awards.  The  world- 
famous  Cassandra  has  been  with 
the  London  .Mirror  27  years.  The 
other  two  awards,  honoring 
London  reporter  Hannen  Swaf¬ 
fer,  who  died  in  January  of  last 
year,  went  to  Walter  Terry, 
London  Daily  Mail,  named  “Re¬ 
porter  of  the  Year”  and  Clare 
Hollingworth,  London-Manches- 
ter  Guardian,  “Woman  Journal¬ 
ist  of  the  Year.” 

— Barney  Glazer,  Twentieth 
Century  News  Syndicate  (4917 
.Sunnyslope  Ave.,  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.),  who  writes  a  hi-fi  equip¬ 
ment  column  without  ever  men¬ 
tioning  a  trade  name,  received 
this  note  from  Wilbur  W.  Doe- 
blin,  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News’  Satur¬ 
day  magazine  .supplement,  TV 
Topics:  “Enclosed  are  308  let¬ 
ters  from  our  readers  in  reply  to 
your  Feb.  9  column.  This  is  quite 
a  surprising  response  for  one 
column.  I’d  say,  and  it  appears 
that  more  response  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  You  apparently  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  knack  for  inviting 
reader  mail.”  The  column  began 
in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
more  than  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Glazer  also  writes  a  record  re¬ 
view  column. 

— Quotable  quote  from  Earl 
Wilson’s  column  (Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate):  “No  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  the  newspaper  blackout  in 
New  York  is  a  typographical 
error.” 

— A  new  and  hilarious  Walt 
Kelly  satire,  “Pogo  Puce  Stamp 
Catalog”  will  be  published  April 
Fool’s  Day  (Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter.  $1). 

— A  new  astrology  column, 
‘The  Stars  This  Week,”  by 
Doris  Gay,  picks  out  the  four 
predictions  most  favorable  for 
each  week.  It’s  distributed  by 
Alex  S.  Arnott  (P.O.  Box  32, 
Station  “J”  Toronto  6,  Ont., 
Canada). 
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Kenneth  Scheibel 


Scheibel  Has 
FarmColumn 
For  NANA 

Kenneth  Scheibel,  who  for  12 
years  has  reported  farm  news 
from  Washinjfton  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  has  joined  the 
growing  lineup  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  colum¬ 
nists. 

Mr.  Scheibel  will  write  a  col¬ 
umn  called  “Washington  Farm 
Beat”  once  a  week  for  Monday 
publication.  It  will  be  700  words, 
with  a  400-word  news  report  fol¬ 
lowed  by  short  items  of  farm 
interest. 

“Washington  Farm  Beat”  will 
be  written  from  Washington 
with  strong  consumer  interest 
so  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Biggest  Business 

“Farming  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Scheibel  said.  “It’s 
the  biggest  business  in  America 
—  and  the  only  one  to  which 
even  Khrushchev  tips  his  hat. 
It’s  a  $38  billion-dollar-a-year 
industry  that  affects  our  taxes, 
our  foreign  policy,  our  house¬ 
wives’  budgets,  our  eating 
habits.” 

Ken  Scheibel,  born  on  a  Ne¬ 
braska  wheat  farm,  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  since  he 
was  15  years  old,  when  he  went 
to  work  for  his  father’s  weekly. 
He  began  covering  the  farm 
front  in  Washington  before  the 
war  for  International  News 
Service.  Discharged  as  a  tank 
battalion  captain  in  1946,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  pick  up  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  in  economics. 

Joining  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Mr.  Scheibel  for  two  years 
covered  the  farm  beat  again. 


leaving  in  1951  to  go  with  the 
Gannett  newspapers,  for  which 
he  wrote  a  farm  column  until 
joining  the  NANA. 

Visit*  Farms 

Mr.  Scheibel  periodically 
crosses  the  farm  belt  to  talk  to 
and  listen  to  the  man  on  the 
farm.  He  has  traveled  in  the 
farm  states  with  several  secre¬ 
taries  of  agriculture  and  presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  and  has 
taken  political  polls  in  the 
wheat  and  corn  belts. 

Mr.  Scheibel  is  married  and 
has  four  children.  He  lives  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  where  he  collects 
Colt  revolvers  and  grows  grass 
which,  he  says,  is  the  greatest 
crop  in  the  country. 

«  *  * 

Herhlock  Wins 
‘Golden  Key’ 

Herblock  (Herbert  L.  Block), 
whose  editorial  cartoons  appear 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  are  distributed  by  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  and  Miss  Helen 
Harris,  his  high  school  English 
and  journalism  teacher  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  were  named  winners  of 
the  1963  Golden  Keys  awards. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by 
seven  leading  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  and  supported  finan¬ 
cially  by  major  business  firms 
and  foundations.  One  award 
goes  to  “a  citizen  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare.”  He,  in  turn, 
chooses  a  teacher  who  has  in¬ 
fluenced  his  career  to  share  the 
honors  with  him.  The  teacher 
receives  $1,000.  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  is  a  former 
winner. 

2  Pri  ze  Students 

Miss  Harris,  87,  had  two  of 
her  former  students  to  win 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Herblock  has 
won  two  and  Price  Day,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sunpapers,  won  one. 

“She  taught  me  right  from 
the  start  that  everything  that 
appears  in  print  ain’t  neces¬ 
sarily  so,”  said  Mr.  Block  of 
Miss  Harris.  “She  taught  us  to 
make  the  effort,  not  only  as 
journalists,  but  as  readers  and 
citizens,  to  try  to  find  out  what 
really  is  so.” 

Miss  Harris  also  taught  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Kennedy,  editor  of*  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Willard  Loarie,  a 
vicepresident  in  Chicago  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  an 
advertising  agency,  and  several 
men  noted  in  financial  circles. 

Mr.  Block  received  his  Golden 
Key  Feb.  16  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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School  Lunch  Costs 
Cut  hy  Prize  Stories 


Indianapous 

An  investigation  of  textbooks, 
the  (luestionable  quality  of  food 
serv’^  to  grade  school  children, 
teacher  shortages  and  teacher 
.salaries — these  are  some  of  the 
education  stories  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  explores. 

The  in-depth  reporting  that 
produced  them  and  their 
straight-forward  explanation  of 
school  problems  brought  Jerrold 
K.  Footlick,  Times  education 
writer,  the  1963  first  prize  for 
local  and  state  coverage  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Education  Writers 
Association. 

His  citation  read:  “For  broad, 
ciusading  coverage  of  the  vital 
educational  issues.” 

Last  fall  the  Times,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  heard  com¬ 
plaints  from  parents  that 
children  in  elementary  schools 
were  receiving  inadequate 
lunches  at  a  cost  of  40  cents. 
In  the  suburbs,  lunches  cost  30 
cents  and  were  better  and  more 
varied. 

Investigation  showed  a  simple 
reason — Indianapolis  would  not 
participate  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  The 
School  Board  said  “no  federal 
aid.” 

In  low  key,  the  Times  showed 
how  children  were  receiving  bad 
lunches  for  unnecessarily  high 
prices,  while  the  taxpayer  was 
absorbing  an  operations  loss. 
Then  it  showed  this  same  School 
Board  was  buying  government 
.surplus  machinery  for  the  shops 
while  refusing  surplus  food. 

The  board  weakened  enough 
to  pennit  a  study.  There  was  a 
long  delay.  Now  it  is  expected 
to  change  policy  and  accept 
federal  lunch  help. 

Each  child  will  save  a  dime 
a  day.  Taxpayers  will  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

Textbook  Study 

A  member  of  the  same  School 
Board  insisted  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  all  social  studies  text¬ 
books.  She  said  there  was  too 
much  welfare-state  philosophy 
and  too  much  United  Nations 
in  them,  and  not  enough  Ameri¬ 
can  patriotism. 

The  Times  front-paged  it  for 
several  days.  Teachers  were  so 
incensed  the  board  had  to  issue 
a  disclaimer — that  it  was  not 
investigating  teachers. 

A  full  page  of  the  paper  was 
devoted  to  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

Teacher  salary — and  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  question 
of  merit  pay  plans  for  teachers 


Jerrold  K.  Footlick 


— got  serious  treatment  from 
the  Times.  One  Sunday  page 
was  devoted  to  the  “status  of 
teachers”  in  Indiana,  the  whole 
job  picture. 

In  mid-winter,  with  college 
admissions  a  vital  issue,  the 
Times  College  Catalog  was  eight 
solid  pages  of  locally-written 
material  on  every  phase  of  go¬ 
ing  to  college — from  where  the 
openings  were  to  how  much  it 
really  cost. 

These  were  the  highlights  of 
Editor  Thomas  L.  Boardman’s 
broad  policy  that  says,  “Educa¬ 
tion  is  good,  but  it  can  be  bet¬ 
ter.” 

• 

Colorado  Conference 
Cuts  Formal  Speeches 

Bouldek,  Colo. 

A  new  name,  a  new  format 
and  new  objectives  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Newspaper  Week  event 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 
have  been  announced  by  Charles 
T.  Duncan,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  The  dates  will  be 
April  26-27. 

The  Colorado  Newspaper  Con¬ 
ference  is  the  new  title  of  the 
program.  “There  will  be  lots  of 
talking,”  Dean  Duncan  said, 
“but  most  of  it  will  be  in  small 
jrroups  and  little  of  it  will  be  in 
the  form  of  prepared  and  formal 
speeches.” 

• 

Free  Shopper  Launched 

The  Twin  City  Shopping 
Guide,  a  10,000  circulation  car¬ 
rier-delivered  free  shopper  dis¬ 
tributed  in  St.  Albans-Nitro, 
W.  Va.,  each  Wednesday,  has 
been  started  by  H.  E.  “Bud” 
Grace,  former  display  ad  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Charleston  Gazette- 
Mail.  The  offset  shopper  is 
printed  by  Spencer  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Spencer,  W.  Va. 
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The  picture  of  "Capt.  Brad" 
(above)  was  part  of  a  photo 
series  on  a  colorful  old  character 
known  as  Milford  Harbor's  un¬ 
official  greeter.  The  flock  of  ducks, 
all  of  whom  he  knows  by  name, 
were  left  in  his  care  by  a  noted 
conservationist  who  raised  them. 


This  shot  was  taken  during  the  "Off  Soundings,"  a  two-day  sail  boat  race 
In  Milford  Harbor.  Don,  a  sailing  enthusiast,  took  the  picture  as  part  of 
a  series  to  illustrate  a  Register  sports  story.  But  he  points  out  that  it 
actually  isn't  a  sports  picture  because  it  shows  no  action  of  the  race. 
Don  terms  it  a  portrait  of  a  boat  under  sail. 


Don  was  on  another  assignment, 
snapping  some  society  people  at 
the  beach,  when  he  caught  this 
youngster  (right)  enjoying  the 
water. 


It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  Don 
Fitch  was  on  his  way  to  the  Mil¬ 
ford  City  Dump  with  some  gar¬ 
bage  and  these  gulls  (right)  were 
In  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
never  taken  a  picture  at  1 000th 
of  a  second  and  he  wanted  to 
test  the  focal  plane  shutter  on  his 
new  Speed  Graphic.  Don's  wife 
obliged  by  scaring  the  seagulls 
and  Don  had  a  photo  that  ran 
eight-columns  wide  and  a  half¬ 
page  deep  in  the  Sunday  Register 
for  no  better  reason,  as  Don  says, 
than  "because  it  was  a  pretty 
picture." 
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PHOTOGR.4PHY 


JL  M  ▼  vr JL  j.  1/ Vy  M. 

—  Don  Fitch 


By  Rick  Frieilinaii 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Don  Fitch,  chief  photographer  and  picture  editor  of  the  101,000- 
circulation  New  Haven  Register  says  he  doesn’t  have  a  favorite 
type  of  picture  but  adds  that  he  likes  to  photograph  iteojile  and 
nature — two  themes  threading  through  his  favorite  photos. 

Don  moves  more  toward  the  pictorial  side  of  news  i)hotography, 
an  extension  of  his  prior  training  as  a  commercial  photographer. 
He  sti-esses  good  lighting  and  composition  in  news  shots — another 
fact  apparent  in  his  favorite  photos.  “You  have  to  make  people 
look  at  a  photo,”  Don  says. 

But  Don  adds  that  he  would  never  chose  a  well-compo.sed  picture 
over  a  highly  newsworthy  one  of  poorer  composition.  He  strives 
to  produce  both  ingredients  in  his  six-man  photo  dejjartment. 

Among  the  photo  categories  used  on  the  Register  is  “situation” 
feature  pictures.  Don  explains  these  as  “ones  you  create  yourself 
to  illustrate  an  important  story  or  ones  that  are  highly  interesting 
even  though  the  story  is  inconsequential  (these,  however,  must 
show  imagination  and  originality).” 

“Situation”  feature  pictures  dominate  his  favorite  photos. 

Don’s  photo  philosophy  summed  up  in  words  and  by  bis  pictures 
on  these  pages  is:  “You’i'e  obser\’ing  for  people  because  they 
can’t  observe  for  themselves.” 


Behind  the  Photos 

Don  Fitch,  47,  considered 
photography  as  a  career  back 
when  he  was  in  hiph  school.  He 
turned  instead  to  enprineerinp:, 
first  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  later  in  a  four-year 
work  and  study  proprram  with 
Pratt-Whitney,  makers  of  air¬ 
craft  enffines. 

World  War  II  found  him  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  first  as  a 
flying  cadet  (he  dropped  out 
bwause  of  a  bad  back),  later  as 
a  camera  repairman,  and  finally 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  color  and  3-d  photog¬ 
raphy  at  the  Army  Airforce 
Photography  School,  where  he 
also  taught. 

Upon  his  discharge,  he 
enrolled  at  the  School  of  Modem 
Photography,  New  York,  then 
worked  for  (Seorge  Hurrell,  the 
artist-turned-photographer  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  low-keyed  Holly¬ 
wood  glamour  shots.  Hurrell  had 
a  commercial  studio;  Don  liked 
the  art  angle. 

In  1948,  Don  opened  his  own 
commercial  photo  studio  in  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.  One  of  the  accounts 
he  bought  along  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  job  as  Milford 
photo  .stringer  for  the  New 
Haven  Register. 

In  1950,  Don  came  to  the 
Register  as  a  full-time  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  moved  up  to  chief 
photographer  and  in  May,  1962, 
was  made  picture  editor. 


In  this  picture  (right)  Don  was 
looking  for  a  different  photo 
treatment  of  a  night  accident. 

After  he  shot  the  conventional 
flash-outs  with  his  Leica,  he  tried 
angle  and  natural  illumination  to 
capture  the  scene.  Don  took  a 
ground-level  shot  with  short  time- 
eiposure  using  the  available  light 
on  the  newly-opened  Connecticut 
Turnpike  at  10  p.m. 
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This  is  Don  Fitch's  favorite  of  his  "Favorite  Photos."  He  was  in  Florida 
shooting  a  series  on  tarpon  fishing  and  a  side  story  dealt  with  the 
struggle  fishing  guides  had  catching  live  mullet  for  bait.  Don  waded  out 
in  the  water  to  take  this  picture,  assured  by  the  guide  that  the  net 
wouldn't  come  near  him.  Right  after  he  snapped  the  picture,  Don  was 
clobbered  on  the  head  with  the  lead  weights,  one  of  which  can  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  right  hand  side  of  the  net. 

This  unposed  35  mm  natural  light  shot  of  Josef  Albers,  the  famous 
painter  now  teaching  at  Yale,  was  used  in  a  Register  news  feature. 

Taken  by  Don  during  an  interview,  it  illustrates  the  studio-like  quality 
which  shows  up  in  his  work. 
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Comics  Creators 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


SMITH.  His  break-throuRh  came 
when  they  asked  him  to  work 
with  them.  After  a  few  years, 
he  started  CHARLIE  CHAN, 
an  adaptation  of  Earl  Bigpers’ 
Oriental  character,  but  the  itch 
was  there  to  do  .something  of 
his  own.  A  syndicate  offered 
him  a  deal.  If  he  would  do  DAN 
DUNN  for  a  year,  he  could  then 
do  his  owm  strip. 

KERRY  DRAKE  has  been 
around  almost  twenty  years,  but 
Andriola  has  never  varied  his 
basic  idea  about  the  strip.  He 
keeps  the  plots  timely,  using 
current  problems  and  ideas  for 
plot  motivation.  “I  try  to  deal 
with  the  human  issue,”  he  says, 
“how  crime  affects  the  people 
involved,  rather  than  spelling 
out  crime  for  crime’s  .sake.  I 
incorporate  a  colorful  but  not 
absurd  criminal,  an  absorbing 
expose  of  crime,  authentic  police 
work  carefully  checked  and 
documented  for  accuracy,  recog¬ 
nized  scientific  detection  devices 
and  techniques,  suspense  and  a 
thrilling  climax.”  Alfred  An¬ 
driola  literally  dreams  up  his 
ideas.  “I  inhabit  a  hectic  world 
of  make-believe,  mingled  with 
the  reality  of  deadline  pres¬ 
sures,  research,  work,  work, 
work  —  and,  if  I’m  lucky,  in¬ 
come  taxes.” 

Began  Draning  ut  4 

Allen  Saunders  took  the  long 
way  around  to  STEVE  ROPER 
and  MARY  WORTH.  He  started 
to  draw  when  he  was  four  years 
old.  Later,  he  took  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  and  some  residence 
work  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  He  was  seriously 
considering  a  career  in  taxi¬ 
dermy  when  the  great  kid  car¬ 
toonist,  John  T.  McCutcheon, 
saw  his  drawings  and  urged  him 
to  persevere.  A  canny  Scot  by 
nature,  he  avoided  the  star\'a- 
tion  years  that  so  many  artists 
encounter,  by  teaching  Romance 
languages  and  working  on  a 
Toledo  paper  as  feature  writer 
and  drama  page  editor.  The  art 
editor  of  the  opposition  paper, 
who  knew  Saunders  had  l^n 
feeding  the  wolf  by  grinding  out 
pulp  fiction  on  the  side,  pro¬ 
posed  they  team  up.  The  result 
was  CHIEF  WAHOO. 

By  the  time  this  strip  had 
turned  into  STEVE  ROPER, 
his  family  of  six  was  eating 
well  enough  for  him  to  go  into 
strip  writing  full  time,  so 
MARY  WORTH  was  added  to 
the  schedule.  MARY  started  as 
pure  soap  opera,  a  depression 
product  called  APPLE  MARY, 
and  Saunders  thought  it  would 
be  a  challenge  to  try  for  a  bit 
more  character  depth  and  psy¬ 


chological  scope  than  most 
strips  of  the  time  were  attempt¬ 
ing. 

Only  a  few  cartoonists  have 
avoid^  the  starvation  years. 
Neal  Adams,  who  made  the  big 
breakthrough  with  BEN  CASEY 
when  he  was  only  twenty-four 
years  old,  is  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.  Before  CASEY,  Adams 
had  drawn  comic  books,  illus¬ 
trated  nov'els,  animated  tv  com¬ 
mercials  and  done  illustrations 
for  advertising  projects.  Adams, 
who  is  a  dead  ringer  for  actor 
Vince  Edwards,  likes  CASEY 
because  he  is  a  real  angry  man. 
Adams  himself  has  a  full-blown 
sense  of  injustice,  gets  passion¬ 
ate  about  the  doctors  who  are 
accused  of  malpractice  for 
treating  emergency  injuries  and 
prize  fighters  who  are  put  into 
the  ring  without  regard  for 
their  personal  welfare.  His  con¬ 
cern  for  the  strip  does  not  stop 
with  drawing  accurately;  he  is 
.studying  medical  procedures  in 
his  “leisure”  time,  but  admits 
he  would  study  engineering,  too, 
if  that  would  make  the  strip 
more  accurate. 

Bright  Space  Fillers 

Mell  Lazarus,  while  working 
on  the  art  staff  of  a  newspaper, 
heard  constant  demands  by  edi¬ 
tors  for  bright  space  fillers.  He 
began  casting  about  looking  for 
an  area  that  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ploited  and  a  long-buried  idea 
came  into  being  —  MISS 
PEACH.  Lazarus  is  always 
branching  out,  lecturing  at  col¬ 
leges  and  the  like.  His  latest 
project  is  a  novel,  “The  Boss 
Is  Crazy,  Too,”  the  story  of  an 
art  director  on  a  small  magazine 
who  helps  his  boss  bankrupt  the 
business.  Critics  who  have  seen 
advance  copies  have  called  it  the 
funniest  novel  in  ten  years. 

Leonard  Starr  couldn’t  decide 
whether  to  be  a  doctor  or  an 
artist.  Life  decided  that  for  him 
fast.  His  studies  at  New  York’s 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
and  Pratt  Institute  were  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  early  teens  because 
he  was  enjoying  such  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  artist.  ON  STAGE  gets  its 
inspiration  from  the  friends  he 
made  in  school. 


Dick  Brooks  of  THE  JACK- 
SON  TWINS  fame  began  his 
career  painting  boats  in  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  went  on  to 
write  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 
gained  renown  for  his  snow 
statutes  at  Dartmouth.  He  was 
discharged  by  the  Navy  as  a 
Lieutenant  Commander  after  a 
five-year  hitch,  leaving  the 
comic  book,  “Elmer  Squee”  in 
his  wake,  but  he  still  mourns 
the  fact  that  his  best  drawings 
are  in  a  torpedoed  ship  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  war  was  a  prolific  incu¬ 
bator  for  artistic  talent.  When 
V.  T.  Hamlin  was  recuperating 
from  poison  gas  during  the  first 
World  War,  he  started  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  own  letters  and  those  of 
the  other  men  in  the  ward.  A 
newspaper  man  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  cot  suggested  that  he  take 
up  cartooning.  When  he  got  out, 
Hamlin  went  to  work  as  cor- 
toonist  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  To  keep  the  pot  boil¬ 
ing,  he  also  helped  build  high¬ 
way  bridges,  w’orked  with  pav¬ 
ing  gangs,  engaged  in  semi-pro 
boxing,  cranked  a  movie  pro¬ 
jector  and  drove  trucks. 

Born  Out  of  History 

In  1927  he  turned  to  making 
art  layouts,  maps  and  posters 
for  various  oil  companies.  On 
one  of  his  jobs  he  met  a  geolo¬ 
gist  who  was  a  student  of  pre¬ 
historic  life.  Hamlin  got  so  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  subject  that  he 
started  taking  out  library  books 
on  geology  and  paleontology. 
Later,  history  became  his  major 
hobby.  About  this  time,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  a  comic  strip  involv¬ 
ing  two  girls.  He  abandoned  that 
idea  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
w’ife,  who  thought  he  should 
use  his  knowledge  of  history. 
From  that,  ALLEY  OOP  was 
bom,  a  character  that  Hamlin 
says  is  himself,  the  projection 
of  a  little  man’s  worship  of  a 
big  man. 

Chai'les  Schulz  decided  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist 
when  he  was  in  grammar  school 
and  took  a  correspondence 
course  in  art.  It  wasn’t  until 
he  was  a  machine  gun  squad 
leader,  however,  that  he  began 
drawing  sketches  of  amusing 


children  and  their  distinctive  re¬ 
actions  to  life.  The  PEANUTS 
characters  began  selling  right 
after  the  war,  but  for  a  time 
Schulz  had  to  work  as  an  in- 
stnictor  at  $65  a  week  for  the 
same  art  school  in  Minneapolis 
where  he,  himself,  had  learned 
to  draw. 

Hank  Ketchum  was  an  early 
starter,  too.  His  interest  in  art 
was  sparked  by  an  older  friend’s 
doodling  cartoons  for  him  when 
he  was  only  seven.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Washington 
as  an  art  major,  but  a  year 
later  cartooning  claimed  him  for 
its  own  and  he  made  the  trek  to 
the  Disney  Studios.  During  the 
war  he  worked  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  doing 
War  Bond  posters,  cartoons  and 
illustrations  for  service  publi¬ 
cations.  To  supplement  his  serv¬ 
iceman’s  pay,  he  began  drawing 
gag  cartoons  for  magazines.  His 
big  idea,  DENNIS  THE  MEN¬ 
ACE,  was  inspired  by  his  own 
son. 

200  Rejection  Slips 

Mort  Walker  made  his  first 
cartoon  sale  when  he  was  only 
eleven,  appeared  in  national 
magazines  at  fourteen  and  was 
a  comic  strip  artist  for  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  by  the 
time  he  was  sixteen.  His  great¬ 
est  character,  BEETLE  BAI¬ 
LEY,  wasn’t  born,  however,  un¬ 
til  he  w’as  a  rifleman  in  an  in¬ 
fantry  company,  Mort  Walker 
didn’t  always  have  it  easy,  how¬ 
ever.  After  the  war  and  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,  his  first  200  cartoons 
were  rejected,  but  once  the  first 
sale  was  made,  he  became  one 
of  the  top  10  magazine  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  the  country. 

Allan  Jaffee  was  another  child 
prodigy.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
could  copy  any  of  the  comic 
characters  in  the  Sunday  fun¬ 
nies.  He  cartooned  his  way 
through  grade  school,  filling 
every  available  blank  space  — 
notebooks,  textbooks  and  the 
backs  of  the  shirts  of  the  kids 
in  front  of  him.  He  graduated 
from  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  and  enrolled  in  Cooper 
Union  at  night.  By  day  he  tried 
peddling  his  drawings  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  Reports  filtered 
through  that  a  fortune  was  to 
be  made  in  comic  books.  For 
several  years  he  churned  out 
four  to  five  pages  a  day,  but 
he  w’asn’t  satisfied.  He  quit  to 
help  bring  out  a  satire  maga¬ 
zine  which  quickly  folded,  tak¬ 
ing  with  it  all  the  money  he  had 
accumulated. 

Jaffee  then  decided  that  a  syn¬ 
dicated  comic  feature  might  be 
the  answer,  even  though  he  had 
heard  the  odds  were  something 
like  10,000  to  one.  He  bought  a 
batch  of  papers  and  found  they 
were  jampacked  with  good  solid 
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comic  strips  occupying  every 
available  horizontal  space,  so  he 
turned  to  the  vertical  space  and 
found  a  lot  of  it  occupied  by 
“filler”  news  items.  These 
seemed  expendable  and  thus 
TALIj  tales,  a  long  one-col¬ 
umn  comic  panel,  was  bom. 
Struggles  against  poverty  and 
the  indifference  of  editors  is  the 
common  lot  of  most  cartoonists. 
Chester  Gould  left  Oklahoma 
A  &  M  with  only  $50,  bound  for 
Chicago.  He  worked  in  the  art 
departments  of  every  Chicago 
paper  but  one  for  the  next  10 
years.  In  1931  the  Chicago  po¬ 
lice,  in  particular,  were  having 
trouble  with  the  prohibition  era 
crime  wave.  Gould  decided  he 
would  create  a  strip  showing 
how  to  capture  the  gangsters, 
and  DICK  TRACY  came  into 
being.  TRACY  immediately 
struck  the  public  fancy. 

Gelling  u  Krrak 

Vernon  Greene  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  depression  with  a 
job  at  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
managed  to  survive  until  1932 
when  two-thirds  of  the  staff 
were  laid  off.  He  had  come  out 
of  the  tall  timber  country  of 
Washington  and  gone  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  where  the  nearest 
art  school  was  located.  After  re¬ 
peated  visits  to  newspapers,  he 
was  finally  given  a  chance  to 
begin  as  a  sports  cartoonist,  do¬ 
ing  mostly  layouts  and  retouch¬ 
ing.  Then  the  move  to  Toledo 
and  eventual  unemployment.  He 
tried  free-lancing,  but  a  lot  of 
his  effort  went  into  getting  din¬ 
ner  invitations  from  more  afflu¬ 
ent  friends.  He  sold  “thrift” 
books  door-to-door  until  he 
landed  a  job  with  the  Central 
Press  Association.  His  big  break 
came  when  he  met  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  creator  of  BRINGING 
UP  FATHER.  He  finished  a 
Sunday  page  for  him,  but  turned 
down  a  regular  job  because  he 
was  then  doing  THE  SHADOW. 
When  McManus  became  ill,  he 
remembered  Greene  and  called 
on  him  for  help.  Greene  has 
I  been  doing  BRINGING  UP 
FATHER  ever  since. 

The  classic  MUTT  &  JEFF 
has  been  done  for  30  years  by 
A1  Smith,  w’hose  life  is  a  classic 
Horatio  Alger  story.  He  was 
orphaned  at  four,  became  a 
shoe-shine  boy  for  60c  a  week 
and  made  economic  history  when 
he  switched  to  being  a  butcher 
boy  for  a  $1  a  week.  He  always 
liked  to  draw,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  falling  in  love  with  his 
drawing  teacher.  He  heeded  the 
advice  of  “Go  West,  young 
•nan,”  but  got  only  as  far  as 
Manhattan,  where  he  told  the 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Sun 
of  his  ambition  to  be  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.  He  got  a  job  as  copy  boy. 
After  a  year  or  so  he  tried  the 
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when  the  syndicated  "B.C."  strip  didn't  arrive  on  time  one  day  re¬ 
cently,  Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Times  came  up  with  this  substitute. 


same  approach  at  the  World,  months.  Again  he  studied  art. 
Once  more,  he  got  a  job  as  copy  bringing  the  total  of  schools  up 
boy.  Eventually,  however,  he  to  somewhere  around  nine, 
worked  himself  into  the  syndi-  While  ser\’ing  as  assistant  to 
cate  department  and  it  was  established  artists,  he  developed 
there  that  he  originated  FROM  the  idea  of  Dogpatch.  The  rest 
NINE  TO  FIVE,  a  humorous  is  comic  strip  history, 
panel  about  office  doings.  Milton  Caniff  reversed  the 

During  the  depression,  the  starvation  years  formula.  Dur- 
World  folded  and  Smith  was  out  ing  the  depression  he  was  doing 
on  the  street.  Luckily,  a  syndi-  a  regular  strip  (“Terry  and  the 
cate  called  him  to  do  some  emer-  Pirates”)  and  his  wife  was  cook- 
gency  drawing  on  MIRACLES  ing  spaghetti  for  out-of-work 
OF  SPORT,  whose  artist  was  ill.  artists  who  often  slept  on  their 
Later  they  called  him  for  the  floor.  Before  STEVE  CANYON 
same  reason  to  work  on  MUTT  was  created,  Caniff  had  con- 
&  JEFF.  He  and  Bud  Fisher  be-  tracted  with  125  papers  for  a 
came  the  closest  of  friends  and  strip,  but  hadn’t  the  slightest 
Smith  continued  to  work  on  the  idea  what  he  was  going  to  draw, 
strip,  perpetuating  it  after  It  had  to  be  adventure,  for  one 
Fisher’s  death.  thing,  because  that  is  what  he 

likes  to  draw,  and  the  hero  had 
Siuck  lo  ‘Pogo’  to  be  a  little  like  Lincoln  —  tall 

It  took  Walt  Kelly  23  years  and  rugged,  smart  and  quick 
from  the  time  he  was  working  and  not  particularly  given  to 
part-time  for  a  Bridgeport  pa-  boasting.  Out  of  this  mixture, 
per  at  13  as  political  cartoonist  STEVE  CANYON  soared  his 
until  he  signed  with  a  big-time  "'^ay  to  fame, 
syndicate.  POGO  had  been  con-  Be 

ceived  during  the  years  Kelly 

was  doing  comic  books.  Origi-  Hal  Foster  had  it  a  bit  harder, 
nally,  POGO  was  a  real  ’possum,  but  adventure  was  part  of  his 
only  a  spear  carrier,  but  later  very  being.  At  eighteen  he  quit 
became  a  leading  character  in  school  because  he  had  to  support 
“Animal  Comics.”  Just  when  the  a  family,  but  soon  lost  his  job 
feature  was  going  well,  the  book  because  he  took  a  week  off  for 
folded  —  and  POGO  became  a  duck  hunting  and  refused  to  ad- 
forgotten  character.  Two  years  mit  the  error  of  his  ways.  He 
later,  when  Kelly  got  a  job  on  had  two  children,  so  he  packed 
the  now  defunct  New  York  Star,  up  and  took  off  to  Ontario  and 
he  revived  POGO.  The  same  Manitoba  to  be  a  guide  and  to 
thing  happened  —  the  paper  prospect  for  gold.  The  latter 
fold^.  But  Kelly  was  deter-  project  a  failure,  he  bicycled 
mined  and  kept  peddling  the  1,000  miles  to  Chicago,  attended 
idea  until  he  found  someone  else  the  Art  Institute,  Academy  of 
to  believe  in  him.  Within  five  Fine  Arts  and  National  Acad- 
years  POGO  was  appearing  in  emy  and  “settled  down  seriously 
approximately  400  papers.  to  become  an  artist  and  illustra- 
When  A1  Capp  was  nine  years  tor,  a  father  and  congenial 
old,  he  lost  a  leg  hopping  a  ride  loafer.”  PRINCE  VALIANT 
on  an  ice  truck.  It  took  him  two  was  created  as  the  man  Hal 
years  to  learn  to  use  a  wooden  Foster  wanted  to  be. 
one.  As  amusement  he  began  Dr.  Nicholas  Dallis  waited  on 
drawing  pictures  and  they  were  tables  to  get  through  Washing- 
funnier  than  any  his  father,  an  ton  and  Jefferson  College,  went 
amateur  cartoonist,  could  do.  on  to  get  his  M.D.  at  Temple 
The  next  step  toward  LI’E  AB-  University.  He  completed  a  four- 
NER  was  a  summer  spent  hitch-  year  residency  in  psychiatry  and 
hiking  through  the  Cumberland  settled  down  in  Tol^o  as  direc- 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  and  tor  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Tennessee,  where  he  got  to  Center  and  as  psychiatric  con- 
know  the  hill  country  people,  sultant  to  the  juvenile  court. 
He  studied  art  for  a  while  (as  During  the  early  years  in  Toledo 
long  as  an  art  school  would  keep  he  began  fooling  around  with 
him  without  his  paying  up  his  comic  strips,  largely  as  a  hobby, 
tuition).  Hitchhiking  to  New  finally  settling  on  the  character 
York,  he  got  a  job  drawing  a  of  REX  MORGAN,  M.D.  Allen 
panel,  but  lost  it  after  six  Saunders,  who  lived  in  the  same 
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town,  persuaded  him  to  market 
the  strip.  On  the  day  REX 
MORGAN  first  appeared.  Dr. 
Dallis  passed  his  psychiatric 
hoard  examination. 

An  even  more  unlikely  car¬ 
toonist  is  Dr.  Athelstan  Spil- 
haus.  Dean  of  the  Minnesota 
University  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  a  meteorologist,  oceanog¬ 
rapher  and  inventor  of  the 
bathythemograph.  Dr.  Spilhaus 
sees  nothing  unusual  in  his  work 
on  OUR  NEW  AGE,  a  serious 
science  feature  appearing  on  the 
comic  pages.  He  says,  “Science 
is  an  intellectual  entertainment, 
but  the  entertainment  part  has 
been  largely  overlooked.”  He  is 
constantly  storing  up  ideas  in 
his  wanderings  to  Yemen,  Kidal 
in  the  Sahara,  Antarctica,  Mada- 
ga.scar  and  the  Gobi  Desert. 

^len  may  become  cartoonists 
by  accident  or  by  design,  but 
these  present-day  court  jesters 
continue  to  delight  and  to  en¬ 
chant;  to  create  for  their  vast 
audience  a  world  of  mirth,  may¬ 
hem  and  magic. 

• 

Lawrence  Acquires 
Texas  Newspaper 

Henderson,  Tex. 
Sale  of  the  Henderson  Daily 
News  was  announced  March  1 
by  W.  R.  Harris,  publisher.  'The 
Harris  family  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  News  and  its 
predecessor  publications  for  the 
last  86  years. 

The  new  owner  is  James  P. 
Lawrence,  who  was  associated 
with  Southern  Newspapers  Inc. 
the  past  five  years.  He  will  be 
president  of  Henderson  Daily 
News  Inc.  and  publisher.  T.  N. 
McCarty,  general  manager,  re¬ 
mains  as  a  consultant. 

• 

Four  Daughters 

Li.ma,  Ohio 
Philip  Axe,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Limn 
Citizen,  became  the  father  of 
quadruplets  here  March  4.  His 
wife,  Barbara,  gave  birth  to 
four  daughters. 
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ASNE  Board 
Nominations 
Are  Posted 

Seven  places  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  will 
be  filled  in  the  annual  election 
during  the  convention,  April  18- 
20  in  Washington. 

One  incumbent,  Milburn  P. 
Akers,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  de¬ 
clined  renomination.  He  has 
served  two  terms. 

On  the  Slate 

Other  directors  who  are  on 
the  slate  are: 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

J.  Q.  Mahalfey,  Texarkana 
Gazette. 

William  P.  Steven,  Hotiston 
Chronicle. 

Also  nominated  for  the  board 
is  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
Courant,  who  is  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  the  likely  man  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lee  Hills,  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers.  as  president. 

Other  nominees  are: 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  Anchorage 
Tbnes. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat 

John  H.  Colburn,  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 

John  F.  Dille  Jr.,  Elkhart 
Truth. 

Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

A.  M.  Piper,  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 

0.  Preston  Robinson,  Deseret 
News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Ralph  McGill,  .Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  Star. 

The  five  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  will 
win  three-year  terms.  The  sixth 
in  line  wdll  fill  a  two-year  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Lee  Hills,  who 
becomes  a  board  member  ex 
officio.  The  seventh  wall  fill  the 
year  remaining  of  the  vacancy 
created  when  Wallace  Lomoe, 
Milwaukee.  Journal,  resigned 
last  Fall. 

Kennedy  un  Program 

The  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  will  be  highlighted  by 
addresses  by  President  Kennedy 
and  Defense  Secretary  McNa¬ 
mara. 

A  panel  on  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Editors”  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Willie  Snow  Ethridge 
of  Louisville,  assisted  by  Ellen 
Bryan,  Abby  Catledge,  Jean- 
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nette  Eyerly  and  Gretchen  Byrd. 

Art  Buchwald  will  moderate 
a  debate,  “Resolved:  That  all 
newspaper  critics  (theatre,  art, 
books)  should  be  tarred,  feath¬ 
ered,  and  put  back  on  the  court 
l)eat.” 

• 

News  Methods 


Seminar  Begins 

New  editorial  methods  will  be 
discus.sed  by  28  managing  edi¬ 
tors  and  news  editors  at  a  two- 
week  .seminar,  t)eginning  March 
11,  at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  Univ'ersity. 

The  meml>ers  are: 

Cortland  E.  Anderson,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Dale  T.  Bain.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  S'ru’s  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Judd  \V.  Brehaut,  Calgary  (.Mta.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

John  I.  Brooks.  Norfolk  (Va.)  t'ir- 
giman-Pllot. 

Robert  P.  Clark,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Chiles  C.  Coleman,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  .\llanta. 

Everett  I).  Collier.  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Roster  II.  Conley,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
The  .^fokesman-Revieu’. 

Evarts  .\.  Graham,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

Caret'  D.  Grander.  Wichita  (Kan.) 
The  Evening  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

Charles  >i.  Hauser,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 

Paul  R.  Ilusted,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Jack  A.  Keller,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi- 
zen-J  ournal. 

John  J.  Kerrigan,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times. 

Henry  R.  Lielierman.  Xetv  York  Times. 

Murry  B.  Light,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Xetes. 

John  Mill.  Montreal  (Que.)  Star. 

Fred  Mishler.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

James  C.  Parcel!,  Il'ashington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  .'itar. 

Rol>ert  A.  Pierce,  Columbia  (K.  C.) 
The  State. 

Nathan  Polowetzky,  The  Associated 
Press,  New  York. 

Harald  M.  Reid,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

William  T.  Rives,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Neves. 

Louis  J.  Rotterman,  Jr.,  The  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  Xeves. 

Kenneth  L.  Simms.  Copley  Newspaiiers, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

.\lvin  V.  Sirer,  .Neve  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register. 

E.  Miles  Wilson,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

Thomas  Wiitship,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 

m 

County  Notice  Repeal 
Measure  Not  Favored 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Judiciar>’  Committee  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  has 
votetl  10-6  for  a  “Do  Not  Pass” 
recommendation  on  the  bill  which 
would  repeal  the  requirement  for 
counties  to  publish  their  finan¬ 
cial  reports  in  newspapers. 

Six  newspaper  publishers 
attended  the  public  hearing  on 
the  measure. 


Burow  Joins  Gannett 

Chicago 

R.  J.  Burow'  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  Gannett 
Adv’ertising  Sales,  Inc.  He  was 
previously  with  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


W  ood  Co.  Appoints 
Operations  Mgr. 

The  appointment  of  an  opera¬ 
tions  manager  and  an  assistant 
for  all  properties  of  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery"  Corporation 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Daniel  McColley,  president. 

Richard  G.  Griffoul  was  named 
operations  manager.  Grover 
Wilson  was  named  assistant. 

Mr.  Griffoul  joined  Wood  in 
1937  after  engineering  service 
in  manufacturing  companies.  In 
1946,  he  became  vicepresident 
and  works  manager.  He  resigned 
in  1952  to  liecome  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Watson- Flagg  Company 
and  rejoined  Wood  in  1959  and 
was  assigned  to  sales. 

Mr.  Wilson  who  attended  Rut¬ 
gers  University  became  general 
manufacturing  superintendent 
of  all  Wood  plants  in  1957.  In 
addition  to  20  years  spent  with 
the  Walter  Scott  Company,  now 
a  division  of  Wood,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Novak  Com¬ 
pany,  conveyor  manufacturers, 
and  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  pressman. 

Shea  Coast  .4gent 

Mr.  McColley  also  announced 
appointment  of  Leo  W.  Shea  as 
a  West  Coast  sales  representa¬ 
tive. 


FOR  SERVICE— Walter  E.  Chris- 
tenson,  left,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
presents  engraved  watches  to 
Daniel  F.  Laverty,  dispatch  man¬ 
ager,  and  Carl  S.  Swanberg,  press¬ 
room  superintendent.  Each  has 
served  the  paper  more  than  40 
years. 

Mr.  Shea,  a  brother  of  the  late 
John  J.  (Ted)  Shea,  president 
of  Wood,  has  been  production 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  Worcester, 
Mass,  newspapers. 

• 

Supplement  Cited 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
its  financial  editor.  Royal  H. 
Plenty,  were  recipients  of  the 
National  Security  Traders  As¬ 
sociation  award  for  a  supple¬ 
ment,  last  June,  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  over-the-counter  se¬ 
curities. 
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‘Anti-Newspaper’ 
Bill  Is  Endorsed 
To  Open  Records 

CONCX)RD,  N.H. 

A  revised  bill  which  would 
provide  greater  access  to  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  and  records 
won  almost  unanimous  support 
at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Judiciaiy  Committee  in  the 
Legislature  here  last  week. 

The  “right-to-know”  measure 
is  a  substitute  for  one  originally 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Stuard  Han¬ 
cock  of  Concord  and  is  designed 
to  cut  down  but  not  eliminate 
executive  sessions  by  state  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  amended  bill  would  pro¬ 
tect  records  regarded  as  con¬ 
fidential,  “where  no  public  pur¬ 
pose”  would  be  served  by  dis¬ 
closing  them. 

Provisions  of  the  new  measure 
were  explained  by  former  State 
Sen.  Edward  J.  Bennett,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Claremont  Daily 
Eagle  and  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  newspapermen  who  re¬ 
drafted  the  bill. 

Thomas  W.  Gerber,  general 
manager  of  the  Concord  Moni¬ 
tor,  said  actually  it  can  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  anti-newspaper  bill, 
because  if  a  mistake  is  made  the 
onus  is  on  the  newspaper,  elimi¬ 
nating  any  excuse  for  relaying 
rumor  or  gossip  appearing  in 
news  reports. 

Another  supporter  of  the  bill, 
James  R.  Bucknam,  managing 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  told  of  an  official  who 
admitted  he  was  taking  $30,000 
a  year  “out  of  the  public  till” 
and  challenged  him  to  prove  it. 

“I  could  never  prove  it,”  Mr. 
Bucknam  said,  “because  I  could 
not  back  up  my  case  with  the 
necessary  record  which  the  offi¬ 
cial  refused  to  produce.” 

• 

Maiia^ser  Named 

Herman  Friedlander  has  been 
named  administration  manager 
for  IT  om-en’s  IV ear  Daily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jason  Lewis,  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Friedlander  joined 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  in  1926  as 
millinery  editor.  Later  he  was 
named  fur  editor.  In  1940  he 
switched  to  the  advertising  and 
selling  staff. 


N.Y.  Paper  Continues 

Metropolitan  Daily,  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  stop-gap  newspaper 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New 
York  City  strike,  is  continuing 
to  publish.  Due  to  an  error  in 
wire  transmission  a  story  in 
E&P,  March  2,  erroneously 
stated  the  paper  was  being  dis¬ 
continued. 
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N.Y.  Post 

(Ctmtinued  from  page  10) 


ing  to  Leonard  E.  B.  Andrews, 
associate  publisher. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Cartucci 
received  a  letter  from  the  Post 
stating  that  since  he  had  not 
returned  Monday  he  was  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  was  no  longer  on 
the  payroll.  Mr.  Cartucci,  a 
Guild  member,  wrote  the  Post: 
“It  is  above  all  clear  that  I  am 
still  employed  by  the  Post.” 

Mr.  Andrews  said  the  Stan¬ 
dard  would  continue  until  all 
l)apers  had  resumed  publication. 

On  Old  Cuntracls 

Just  as  printers  and  other 
craftsmen  returned  to  the  Post 
under  the  wage  scales  of  the  old 
contracts,  so,  too,  did  Guild 
members  because  the  Post  had 
not  signed  a  Guild  contract,  as 
did  other  dailies  in  November. 
Guild  agreements  are  negotiated 
individually  with  the  papers,  and 
the  Post  contract  carries  a  self- 
continuing  clause. 

Happy  to  l)e  back  at  work 
were  those  interviewed  in  the 
Post  city  room.  Stan  Opotow- 
sky,  assistant  city  editor,  had  to 
quit  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  a  new  interim 
newspaper,  to  resume  his  job. 
He  was  replaced  on  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  by  Jack  Badiner  of  the 
Times. 

“It  was  a  great  experience;  I 
enjoyed  it,”  Mr.  Opotowsky  said. 
“But  I’m  glad  it’s  over  for  me 
now.” 

The  Independent  is  giving  jobs 
to  about  50  at  Guild  scale,  but 
not  Guild  hours,  he  said. 

James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  and  Joseph 
P.  Lash,  editorial  writer,  spent 
the  weeks  of  the  shutdown 
writing  a  series  on  “The  Future 
of  New  York.” 

“Good  education  for  an  editor 
of  a  New  York  paper,”  Mr. 
Wechsler  commented. 

Ruth  Preston,  woman’s  page 
editor,  who  is  a  physician’s  wife, 
found  there  was  plenty  to  do 
around  the  house  after  16  years 
as  a  career  woman. 

Fern  Marja  Eckman,  wife  of 
a  physiologist,  did  some  free 
lance  magazine  writing. 

Ted  Poston  did  special  work 
for  the  City’s  Rent  &  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Administration.  • 

Tony  Calvacco,  photographer, 
31  years  on  the  Post  without  a 
sick  leave,  just  took  it  easy. 

“Had  a  swell  vacation,”  he 
said. 

The  Post’s  roster  of  editors 
has  included  such  famous  names 
as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Carl 
Schurz,  Parke  Godwin  and  Rollo 
Ogden.  Its  owners  have  included 
Henry  Villard,  Thomas  Lamont, 
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Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  J.  David 
Stem. 

Mrs.  Schiff,  a  New  Yorker, 
acquired  the  Post  in  1939  with 
her  second  husband,  George 
Backer.  In  1942  she  l)ecame  pub¬ 
lisher  and,  following  divorce,  she 
married  Ted  Thackrey,  then 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Post.  The  marriage  broke 
up  and  she  married  Rudolph 
Sonneborn,  an  oil  industry 
executive,  in  1953. 

After  a  “quickie”  survey  of 
300  people,  BBDO  Advertising 
Agency  reported  95  percent  said 
they  miss^  the  regular  news¬ 
papers  and  a  large  majority 
said  they  missed  advertising 
first  and  local  news  second. 

Talks  Continue 

Subcommittees  of  publishers 
and  printers  were  continuing  to 
meet  March  7.  Three  days  of 
talks  had  been  devoted  to  the 
use  of  outside  tape  and  the 
union  request  that  publishers 
share  savings  with  displaced 
workers. 

Mayor  Wagner  was  asked 
about  a  report  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  near  on  the  basis  of 
a  $16-$18  package  in  a  32-month 
contract.  The  Mayor  said  there 
is  no  agreement  yet.  Mr.  Powers 
had  no  comment.  Elmer  Brown, 
International  president,  said  he 
knew  of  no  such  proposal. 

• 

Editorialist  Retires 

MILWAI’KEE 

John  G.  Baker,  an  editorial 
writer  for  20  years,  is  retiring 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  He 
has  been  a  newspaperman  for 
41  years,  following  a  few  years 
as  a  country  school  teacher. 


Arizona  Journal 
Sale  Called  Off 

PHOENrx,  Ariz. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agreed  to  abandon  sale  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  Arizona 
Journal  and  enter  negotiations 
for  full  payment  of  back  taxes 
to  the  government. 

IRS  agents  announced  the 
arrangements  with  Arizona 
Newspapers  Inc.  Robert  Morri¬ 
son,  president,  described  it  as  the 
first  step  in  resuming  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  paper  which 
was  seized  in  January  by  the 
government  for  non-payment  of 
$194,000  in  payroll  taxes,  penal¬ 
ties  and  interest. 

Public  auctions  were  held  on 
Jan.  24  and  25,  but  there  were 
no  bids.  The  government  adver¬ 
tised  sale  of  a  portion  of  Journal 
assets  and  set  an  auction  of  an 
estimated  $30,000  worth  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  personal  property 
Feb.  23.  The  sale  was  called  off. 
• 

$84  Million  ‘Play’ 

For  Baseball  Games 

Sponsors,  mostly  cigarette 
and  beer  firms,  will  put  about 
$84  million  on  the  plate  to 
broadcast  major  league  base¬ 
ball  games  this  season,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Broadcasting  magazine’s 
annual  survey. 

Fourteen  brewing  companies 
will  be  identified  with  17  teams. 
The  principal  cigarette  accounts 
in  the  baseball  picture  are  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  American  Tobacco, 
and  Brown  &  Williamson.  More 
than  550  radio  stations  and  50 
television  stations  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  team  networks. 


ffT  ^ 

f  classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
'  known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
;  4y0,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 

1  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 

1  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

;  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Ekitablished  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P,  O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGO'nATTONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eiastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 

I  Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main, 

'  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

1  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
j  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

DIAL  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker” 

:  Buying?  filing?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 
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Newspapers  for  Sale 


NEWSPAPEK  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Perforator  Tape 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Presses  &  Machinery 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Ens.  «12eH;  Colo.  $I00M;  Ind. 
t2S6M;  Mo.  $78M;  N.Y.  $77M;  Tex. 
tlOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  KiWibiel,  ^x  88. 
Norton,  Ks. 


1.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  exceeds  $170,000.  Priced  at  $1&0.- 
000.  29%  down. 

2.  WEST.  Semi-weeklsr  with  real  daily 
potential  Requires  down  i>ayinent  of 
$45,000. 

3.  SOUTHEAST.  Exclusive  county  seat 

weekly.  Gross  $50,000.  $8,000  down 

payment  to  qualified  new8|>ai>erman. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  AnReles  28,  California 
A  National  Organiiation 


Offset  Newspaper,  one  of  largest  in  west. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE, 

P,  O.  Box  265  Upland,  Calif. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
In  growing  attractive  coastal  city.  No  I 
competition  Owner  taking  out  $200 
weekly  profit.  Price  $25,00o  with  $10.-  | 
000  down.  Box  1358,  Editor  &  Pub-  . 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 
No  plant.  Throws  off  $20,000  a  year. 
Down  imyment  of  $15,000  will  handle 
purchase.  Box  1356,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

INVEST  IN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER :  I 
five  years’  in  business.  Status:  Gen¬ 
eral  circulation  and  legal  notices.  In-  I 
vestor  must  know  back  &  front  shop 
operation.  All  machinery  in  operation,  j 
PRICE  IS  RIGHT!  Owner  will  retire. 
Write:  Carr  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box  12, 
El  Granada,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco. 


Business  Space  Fttr  Bent 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 
Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  "I^ele- 
writer  connection  to  Washington,  D.C., 
Pittsburgh.  Chicago.  Circulation  ful- 
flUment,  direct  mail,  ccnnposition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  8-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Magazine  Consultants  \ 

G.  A.  (JERRY)  STOUFFER 

Consultant  in  Publishing 
and  Printing  Economics 
1075— 44th  St.,  Des  Moines  II,  Iowa 

Phone;  255-9057  I 

Production.  Engineering,  Plant  and  , 
Equipment:  Design  &  Planning  ! 

31  Years  Experience  j 

ResumO  &  Rates  on  Request 

— . .  '  - 1 

NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES  j 

F  eatures  i 


EVERYTOING  THAT  WOMEN  WANT 
in  one  column.  Different  from  any¬ 
thing  sold.  Graves  Syndicate,  905  N. 
Fifth  St.,  Springfield,  Ill. 


Job  Printing 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  j 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi-  | 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
ppseaes.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or  ! 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6863 

ERECTTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne^  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Btxpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Boom 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (33740)  $1,700; 
Model  26  Linotype  (48644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-channel  main  magaxines 
with  7  Vi  Corona  and  6Vi  Ionic  mats. 
Motel  26  has  two  34-channel  magar 
sines  without  mats.  Each  machine  has 
4-pocket  mold  disc,  3  UA  molds,  one 
blank;  220-volt  pots,  Emerson  220-volt, 
single-phase  motor,  Margach  feeder. 
Contact  Ed  Templin,  The  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Phone:  2-2270. 


PERFORATORS.  6  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel,  Orlando, 
Fla. 


2  LATE  MODEL  INTERTYPES  F-4 
Mixer  Serial  No.  19466  and  Model  C-4  j 
Serial  No.  27166.  Both  machines  with 
quadders,  6  mold  discs,  electric  pots.  ; 
Monomelts,  Mohr  saws,  cam  covers,  ^ 
cooler  blowers  and  magazine  shift  on  | 
mixer.  22  extra  light  weight  lower  split  i 
magazines,  3  magazine  racks,  06  Vend.  I 
galley  proof  press,  app.  24  fonts  type, 
mat  sort  cabinet  and  many  extras. 
Desire  to  sell  as  one  unit.  Studio  I 
Comi>osition  Services.  Inc.,  565  W.  | 
Washington,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 


COX  HEADLINER,  used  6  months. 
Cost  new  $1,800.00.  Will  take  any 
reasonable  offer.  Box  1322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TTS  STANDARD  PERTORATOR,  like  ' 
new.  used  12  months.  $1,500.  The 
Valley  News,  P.  O.  Box  278,  BH  Cajon, 
Calif.  Phone  442-4404. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY  ! 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  ! 

are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States  | 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  j 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  * 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  , 
literature.  i 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY  , 
Box  .560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina  | 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of  i 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513  | 


LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-hox 
distributor,  electric  Monomelt,  Eimerson 
gear  drive  wide  channel  auxiliary  — 
$2,700.  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Phone  879-1502.  Also  TTS  operating  i 
unit,  keyboard,  perforator.  i 

Engraving 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE  T 
We’re  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  'A  of  your 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,600. 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Platee  at  47e  instead  of 
76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample.  CALU¬ 
MET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-E, 
Naperville,  Ill. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN  , 
3*  or  M’*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy  i 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photo  Engraving 

CONSOLIDATED  24'  Precision  Color 
Camera — guaranteed  as  new;  Schmidt 
Temperature  Control  Sink;  Levy 
Screens,  circular  and  rectangular  60  | 
line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderless  j 
Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty;  Vandercook  Precision  I 
Proof  Presses,  Models  232P  and  226;  I 
Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers,  Saws,  I 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards  < 
Jig  Saw  and  Drill.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS 

1 2  Arch  Type  Units 
2234" 

Complete  with  4  Double  B'olders  and 
C-H  Conveyor*— 4  Press  Drives— 4  Let* 
News  or  Bridge  Device* — 3  Skip  Slitters 
— 3  Portable  Color  Fountains — on  sub¬ 
structure  with  oscillating  2-position  Roll 
Arms. 

WILL  DIVIDE 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  s 
better-than-average  Press  of  from  4  to 
12  Units. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


PRESS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 

32-Page  Goes  semi-cylindrical  press,  al¬ 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  pot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Package  price  $80,000. 
Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Hess 
A  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Capco  foun-  | 
tains  and  many  spare  parts.  23-9/16' 
cut-off;  24,000  PPH  straight. 

Pony  is  2VA  years  old.  comes  with  3-ton 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  -)-  6  tons 
of  metal;  pot  has  automatic  i>ouring  de¬ 
vice. 

Equipment  soon  to  be  replaced  by  off¬ 
set.  May  be  seen  in  operation  now  I  I 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Times-  ' 
Journal.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

g^sY  press 

Length  Paper  Page  22^^" 

6 — Goss  Arch  Type  Units 
6 — Cline  3-Arm  Reels 

1 —  Goss  Double  Folder 
4 — Color  Ink  Fountains 

2 —  AC  Drives 

220  volts  3  phase  60  cycles 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 


3  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  TTS  Psr^ 
I  forators.  Never  used.  2  Years  old  but 
I  in  brand  new  condition  $2,000.09  Sz. 
^uthtown  Printing,  Chicago.  HU  7- 
1400,  Mr.  Sagan. 

Stereotype 

Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
I  A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  46-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  ^tary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


STEREOTYPE  ROOM  FOR  22%'  CUT- 
OB’F. 

2-%  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Pony  Autoplate  w/ vacuum  back 
Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
50  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  Block 
Final  Trim 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMB2IT  CO.  INC. 
’’UPECO” 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
201  GE  8-3744  N.J.  —  OX  5-5468  N.Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


16-i>age,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


FOR  SALE 
4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster,  i 
like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders,  ' 
reversible  printing  couple.  64-page  half¬ 
page  delivery  folder.  2  roll  stands  | 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll 
brackets  for  40'  dia  rolls,  automatic  I 
tension  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter.  | 
Can  be  seen  running  daily,  producing  | 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
l^Pg,  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Ekiuip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotsury  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1687  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  (^ty,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


COMPOSITION  PLANT  WANTED 
8  Linotypes.  Ludlow,  Mat  Press,  re¬ 
lated  equipment  or  portion  thereof. 
10.000  sq.  feet  space.  Buy  or  least 
within  50  miles  Washington,  D.  C. 
Box  1285,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
'  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATTVES 
j  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-469* 


ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut>off  22%'  - 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printing 
two  papers  at  a  time,  46,000  speed  sad 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to:  Eric  Ferrati 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  6791 
rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q- 
Canada. 


MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer.  Mich. 

WANTED:  Folder-addressing  unit 

Daily  Independent,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Academic 

I  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  growing 
j  State  University,  Zone  9,  beginning 
{  $7,000;  up  nine  months.  Master’s  de- 
,  gree  —  some  Journalism  teaching  ex- 
'  perience  —  good  daily  newspaper  bsA- 
I  ground  required  —  some  radio  de«r- 
able.  Strong  J-department,  attractive 
I  city,  appealing  climate,  stimulating 
I  campus.  Box  1354,  Editor  A  Publishtr. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminiitratire 


ASSISTANT 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Larga  metro  daily  needi  young  man  to 
(tnngthen  Personnel  organization. 
Should  be  experienced  in  newspaper  per- 
lonnel  department  or  t)ersonnel  function 
wbwe  no  department  exists. 

We  offer  opportunity  unlimited,  good 
working  conditions,  and  a  management 
fh«t  is  sold  on  effective  human  relations. 
Department  still  has  a  long  way  to  go, 
■0  no  dull  routine  here.  Possibility  of 
developing  into  the  labor  relations  field. 

We  want  a  strong  man  who  knows  what  | 
is  wants  and  how  he  is  going  to  get  | 
there.  He  probably  is  stymi^  behind  an 
exosllent  man  who  is  stymied  behind  an 
exoellent  man,  etc.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
work  and  doesn't  know  which  hand  of 
the  clock  registers  hours. 

He  wants  to  know  “all”  there  is  to 
know  about  newspaper  operation.  He  is 
go^  with  |)eople  immediately  and  wears 
well.  He  is  a  college  graduate  in  a  field 
related  to  Personnel  or  has  had  a  year 
or  more  of  direct  experience  in  a  good 
newspaper  i>ersonnel  set-up.  He  is  be¬ 
tween  26  and  40. 

If  this  is  you,  and  Zone  4  appeals,  please 
let  us  have  full  details.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence — no  contacts  made 
without  your  specific  approval.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Salary  is  open, 
but  let  us  know  your  range.  Box  1260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  ON  NEW.SPAPER  COSTS, 
systems,  taxes.  Will  consider  experi¬ 
enced  retired  controller.  South.  Real 
opportunity!  Box  1305,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  FEW  OPENINGS  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Zones  5  and  T  for  young  men 
in  30’s  or  early  tU’s  as  assistants  in 
general  management.  Must  have  work¬ 
ing  knowlecige  in  all  deimrtments;  news 
background  also  an  asset.  Offset  experi¬ 
ence  helps.  Mostly  small  daily  opera¬ 
tions.  Permanent.  Send  full  typewritten 
resume  with  references  to  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago 
3,  III,  No  charges. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU 

UKE  TO  START  A  NEW 

TWICE-A-WEEK  PAPER? 

The  owners  of  a  well  established,  suc¬ 
cessful  daily  will  expand  into  a  growth 
area.  Editor  and  Man.ager-Advertising 
Salesman  are  needed.  They  might  be  a 
Husband-Wife,  a  Team-of-Two  or  two 
talented,  ambitious  young  men  who 
have  never  met.  One  would  write,  take 
pictures  and  edit  the  paiier  and  the 
other  would  manage  the  business  side 
and  get  the  advertising.  No  circula¬ 
tion  or  mechanical  problems  or  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Compensation  will  lie  liberal  for  the 
right  |>eople  wla>  must  he  of  high 
character  and  ability  and  who  will 
work  hard.  When  there  is  a  profit  it 
will  be  shared.  Located  in  a  Zone  9 
sports  area  with  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing.  Write  in  detail,  with  education, 
experience  and  reasons  you  qualify. 
Replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

Important  daily.  Zone  5,  wants 
labor  relations  man  with  sound 
experience  ns  newspaper  negotiator 
and  good  knowledge  of  mechanical 
unions.  Want  man  willing  to  adapt 
to  our  needs,  forceful  but  judici^, 
able  to  stand  on  own  feet.  Prefer 
man  in  40’s  or  early  60’8.  Ehccel- 
lent  benefits.  State  experience, 
references,  salary  range  desired. 
Our  staff  knows  of  thTs  ad.  Box 
1332.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

CARRIER  ADVISOR  —  Young  family 
man,  ambition  more  essential  than 
length  of  experience.  Send  picture, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Write:  D.  H.  Fado,  Record- 
Searchlight,  Redding,  Calif. 


Cla$$ified  Advertising 

WE  WANT  A  GOOD  Classifieti  Adver¬ 
tising  Sale.sman  immediateiy.  Must  be 
capable  of  preparing  good  layouts  and 
writing  compelling  copy.  Age  no 
barrier.  Mansfield  is  a  progressive  town 
with  excellent  schools  and  recreational 
facilities.  Write,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  Orville  E.  Kemi>er.  CAM. 
Mansfield  News-Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Disfilay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Elxcellent  opi>ortunity  for  a  man  with 
experience  in  advertising  saies  and 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  weekly  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  other  communications. 
Completely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  ^vertising  saiesmen  in 
I  the  organization.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  26,000.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  good  sales 
record  and  who  is  an  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  leader  strong  on  promotions. 
.Salary  and  override  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Group  life 
and  hospitalization  insurance  programs. 
Write  giving  complete  background  in¬ 
formation  and  references.  Include 
present  earnings.  Nolan  De  Laughter, 
News-Times,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  —  Old,  in¬ 
dependent  daily  in  18.000  population 
town  near  center  of  Zone  4.  Handle 
most  accounts,  train  for  possible 
eventual  general  managership.  Assur¬ 
ance  of :  bright  challenge,  ha^  work, 
rapid  growth  potential,  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations.  generous  rewards.  Must  with¬ 
stand  thorough  check-out.  No  investors. 
Also  need  news  editor-reporter  and 
possibly  circulation  manager.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  data  to  Box  1313,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  SALESMAN?  Can  you 
really  sell?  Do  you  love  a  challenge? 
If  yes  —  here  then  is  a  great  ooppor- 
tunity.  Second  newspaper  in  Alaska’s 
#1  market.  New  Plant  —  new  press  — 
only  one  capable  of  color  in  the  mar¬ 
ket;  a  go-getter’s  paradise.  Write:  Paul 
Lee,  Anchorage  News,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  OF  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  has  opening  for  Advertising 
Manager  —  10,000  community.  Fine 
living  conditions,  good  salary,  good 
advancement  possibilities.  Write  A.  V. 
Lund,  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


OPENING  for  young  display  salesman. 
Must  be  experienced,  strong  on  layout. 
Will  join  young,  aggressive  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay-bonus  set-up.  Established 
local  accounts.  Give  age,  personal  sta¬ 
tistics,  references,  picture  and  sample 
of  work.  T.  W.  Conner.  Daily  Tribune, 
Seymour,  Indiana. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  rapidly  growing  business  weekly  in 
Northwestern  Ohio.  Should  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout — strong  on  sales  with 
ability  to  direct  sales  force.  Box  1284, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITER 

Must  have  ability  to  write  clear¬ 
ly  and  concisely.  Experience  sec¬ 
ondary  In  this  beginning  position 
with  a  major  Ohio  Industrial 
Arm.  Prefer  man  under  thirty, 
college  background  with  military 
obligations  met.  Include  resume 
and  salary  needs.  Box  1300,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6,  with 
over  70,000  circulation.  Your  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  permanent  position  with 
well-established  newsi>aper  in  growing 
market  with  moderate  climate,  good 
schools  and  family  living.  Send  full 
information,  experience,  etc.  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential, 
bo  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SPECIALIST  SALESMAN  to 
secure  contracts  for  small  space  ads. 
Daily  Record,  Dunn.  N.  C, 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 
Press  Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago- 
3,  Ill.  No  charges. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  age  to  40. 
Must  be  efficient  in  layout  and  sales. 
Florida  paper,  ideal  climate.  Write  all 
details  to  Box  1342,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY 
newspaper  has  immediate  opening  for 
ambitious  advertising  salesman/man- 
ager  who  either  has  a  successful  record 
in  sales,  copy,  ideas  and  promotions  or 
knows  he  ran  make  one  for  himself. 

I  Planned  multipaper  affiliation  for  sales 
and  for  special  editions  plus  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  expansion  could  develop  this 
opportunity  into  a  profitable  and  secure 
future  for  man  on  the  way  up.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  i>referred  after  com¬ 
plete  resume.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Box  1333,  Editor  &  Pub^ 
Usher. 


LIVELY  SALESMAN  for  Westport’s 
fast-expanding  semi-weekly.  The  Town 
Crier.  Must  be  able  to  deal  with  both 
small  merchants  and  national  ad 
agencies.  Energy  and  ideas  more  im- 
I)ortant  than  years  of  experience.  Con¬ 
tact:  Publisher,  The  Town  (hrier,  1150 
Post  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


NATIONAL  SALES  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  has  opening  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  with  some  exiierience  for 
N.  Y.  office  of  3-newspaper  group. 
Good  working  conditions.  Box  1346, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RE-ORGANIZED  BI-WEEKLY  in  re¬ 
sort  county  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
seeks  shirt-sleeved  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  proficient  at  layout,  pro¬ 
motions  and  sales.  Excellent  starting 
salary  with  escalator  bonus  plan.  Send 
resume  and  photo  immediately  to  Box 
1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  18-M  Daily 
needs  experienced  Display  Salesman 
good  on  layout,  ability  to  SELL  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Good  pay,  bright 
future  profit-sharing  retirement  plan. 
Write:  Fred  Serrot,  Daily  News  Trib¬ 
une,  120  W.  Wilshire,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


Editorial 

ASST.  STATE  NEWS  EDITOR,  capa¬ 
ble,  self-starter.  Man  or  woman;  also 
bureau  manager.  Box  1294,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CITY  EDITOR  WANTED  for  strong, 
expanding  daily;  must  have  been  good 
reporter  who  has  acquired  administra¬ 
tive  ability.  Reference  and  interview 
essential.  Write  Box  1312,  Editor  & 
Publisher  with  particulars  of  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  recommendations. 


OOPYREADER  with  experience,  imagi¬ 
nation  and  drive  for  I^orida  morning 
daily,  ^x  1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OOPYREADER — Upstate  N.  Y.  metro¬ 
politan  A.M  paper  needs  fuily  experi¬ 
enced  copy  desk  man.  Send  background 
to  Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  for  morning  daily  in 
Zone  4.  We  seek  young  man  with  ex- 
I>erience,  energy  and  high  standards. 
Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

Progressive,  medium-sized  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  with  editorial 
tiolicies  attuned  to  second  half 
of  Twentieth  Century,  requires 
second  editorial  writer.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  gen¬ 
eral  competence,  range  of  in¬ 
terests  and  potential  of  primary 
importance.  Complete  resume 
desired  first  letter,  hold  samples 
until  requested.  All  replies 
confidential  and  answered. 
Write  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Florida  morning 
daily.  We  need  a  young  man  who  com¬ 
bines  thorough  knowledge  of  newsroom 
and  comtXMing  room  with  energy  and 
imagination  to  produce  lively,  attrac¬ 
tive  paper.  Box  1335,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOW  OPEN :  2  Positions  on  30,000 
Lake  Erie  Daily  —  copy  editor  with 
strong  suburban  editing  and  directing 
experience;  experienced  reporter  for 
two-man  news  bureau.  Salaries  open, 
depending  on  experience  and  ability. 
Fringe  benefits  —  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  all  information  first  letter. 
Personal  interview  desirable.  Box  1324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  AND  COURTS  REPORTER, 
experienced,  for  aggressive,  fast-moving 
PM  of  18,000  in  pleasant  college  city 
in  Virginia  Piedmont  near  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  James  A.  Hodges,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg, 
Vn. 
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Editorial 


All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  industry  are  focused 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  23-26. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  afford  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 

Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  four  con¬ 
secutive  times.  E&P’s  low  classified  4-time  rate  is  oniy  $1.25 
per  line;  oniy  80c  per  line,  per  insertion,  for  situations  wanted 
ads. 


- CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! - 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 
of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

April  6  □  April  13  □  April  20  □  April  27  □  May  4  □ 

CLASSIFICATION:  . 

COPY:  . 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

I  NAME  .  I 

•  ADDRESS  .  J 

S  City . STATE .  ' 

I  (Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads)  ! 

haaaiaaaaaBaBaBBaBaaaiaBaaaBBaBaaaBaaBHBuaaaail 


GOVERNMENTAL 

REPORTER 

Outstanding  California  newspaper, 
of  medium  size,  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  cover  state  government 
and  related  assignments.  Must  have 
all-around  competence.  Mobility 
essential.  Complete  resume  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

Top-notch  journalism  graduates  or  re¬ 
porters  with  1-2  years’  experience, 
preferably  Indiana  or  adjoining  states. 
Prominent  p.m.  daily  with  highly  re¬ 
garded  staff.  Hard  to  match  insurance, 
health  care  and  pension  benefits.  Write 
(include  clippings)  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  South  Bend  TVibune,  South  Bend 
26,  Indiana. 


SPORTS  WRITjsk  strong  on  desk  local  | 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  in  Capital  | 
City.  Box  1178,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  keen  on  field-stream 
sports,  able  organize  local  coverage, 
knowledge  of  competitive  sports;  3-man 
staff,  strong  A.M.  non-met  in  fish- 
game-ski  paradise.  Zone  9.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  DESK  MAN  with  at  least  3 
years'  desk  experience  for  progressive 
A.M.  daily  (66M),  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits  for  young  man  looking  for  a 
l>ermanent  job  with  promotional  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Times- 
World  Corp..  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


YOUNG,  FAST  REPORTER  for  100,- 
000  Connecticut  daily  to  cover  active 
30,000  population  community  as  part 
of  2-man  bureau.  We  are  strong  on 
local  government  and  features.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Indicate  salary  needs, 
background  first  letter.  Box  1327,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  WEST  COAST  PM  wants  am¬ 
bitious,  capable  copyreader.  Minimum 
six  years’  desk  experience  preferred,  or 
equal  all-around  ability.  Ideal  for 
stymied  M.E.  or  news  editor  on  smaller 
daily.  Ebccellent  climate,  recreation, 
conditions.  Box  1330,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 
Sacramento,  California 

The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  librarian.  Must  have 
new8pai>er  or  related  exiierience.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  with  excellent'  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Submit  detailed  resume 
stating  experience  and  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


REPORTERS,  DEISKMEN,  for  news 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
B&P  2k>ne8  6,  7  and  8.  Extierienced  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S,  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  III. 
No  charges. 


REPORTER  for  14,000  circulation 
morning  paper  to  fill  out  our  reporting 
staff  of  five.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
or  woman  who  enjoys  good  newspa- 
pering.  We  want  creative,  imaginative 
staffer  with  some  get-ui>-and-go.  Write: 
William  K.  Babel,  Eklitor,  Press-Re¬ 
publican,  Plattsburgh,  N,  Y.,  giving 
full  details  in  first  letter. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTB3D.  Small 
daily  in  college  town  in  Zone  5  desires 
young  man  interested  in  SPORTS.  Job 
could  be  open  at  any  time  due  to  move 
up  by  present  Sports  ISditor.  J-School 
graduate  this  year  will  be  considered. 
Prefer  married  man  or  young  man 
considering  marriage  in  the  near 
future.  Write  Box  1334,  ^tor  &  Pu^ 
lisber. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  pair  of  week, 
ly  poultry  newspapers  in  the  Swth- 
east.  Man  should  have  sound  newt 
background  and  at  least  an  interest  in 
agriculture.  Should  be  native  of  the 
Southeast.  MB  experience  not  entirely 
necessary.  Publications  are  leaders  in 
their  field.  Salary  above  average. 
Dimited  travel  involved.  Write  fully  to 
John  F.  Yarbrough,  Sr.utheastem 
Poultry  Times,  Gainesville,  Georgia,  for 
early  interview. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
take  complete  charge  of  5-man  newt 
staff.  Five-day  suburban  daily.  Heavy 
on  local  news,  features  —  competitive 
with  mets.  Must  know  darkroom  Op. 
portunity  to  work  with  cold  type  offset 
Job  for  experienced  news  man  with 
community  service  background.  Bob 
Paulos,  Enterprise-Courier,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

COPYREADER  —  Immediate  opening 
on  lively  capital  city  P.M.  for  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative  man.  Seale: 
$131.60  now,  $186.00  starting  Hay  1 
for  5-year  man.  Send  complete  retumt 
to  Robert  G,  Fichenberg.  Managing 
Eklitor,  The  Knickerbocker  Newt, 
Alteny-1,  N.Y, 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Central  Michigan 
newspaper  14,000  circulation.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  hospitalization,  etc.  Salary  open. 
Write:  Argus-Press,  Owosso.  Mich, 

Mechanical 

EXPERIE3iCBX>  MEN  for  daily  newt- 
Iiaper  production  departments  in  EAP 
Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to;  Inland  Daily  Press  Ast’n., 

7  S.  Dearborn.  Chicsgo-3.  111. _ 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Good  town  —  top  payl  Daily 
Record,  Dunn,  N.  C. 


Photography 


PHOTO-DARKROOM  CONSULTANT 
who  can  produce  A-1  results.  Train, 
teach  for  dailies  and  offset  commercial 
plant.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C,  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  u 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1814,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  lielations 

ELECTRONICS  PROMOTION 
WRITEIR;  skilled  writer  with  technical 
background — armed  service  school  or 
ham  radio  okay — for  leading  Qiioaga 
company.  Good  salary,  excellent  oppop 
tunity.  Etox  1299,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT 

WRITER 

Major  midwestern  Industrial  corpori* 
tion  seeks  accomplished  writer  to 
concentrate  on  management  letters, 
special  statements,  speech  servicee- 
a  newly  created  career  opportunity  is 
public  relations  department  at  com¬ 
pany  headquarters.  Requires  broad 
gauge  man  in  his  thirties  with  proves 
writing  skills  and  economic  under¬ 
standing.  Backgrourvd  should  accent 
editorial  or  feature  writing  rather  than 
straight  news.  Must  be  of  caliber  to 
deal  personally  with  executive  man¬ 
agement  and  develop  long-range  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  management  com¬ 
munications  programs.  Include  salary 
requirements  with  resume. 

Box  1295  Editor  &  Pukliske 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Shcocd 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Inatructioe 
Eh^  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

Satk  opportunity  to  develop  a  publiah- 
inc  property  for  a  ‘share’  of  the  results 
producwl.  Now  General  Manager 
i^ium  daily.  Ebcperienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex- 
eellaDt  record.  references,  health. 
Kesume  available.  Any  communication 
d^hiitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


LAWYKR  —  Business  and  Journalism 
backKriiund  —  seeks  executive,  admin- 
strative  iiosition.  Will  relocate.  Salary 
open.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editor!^  cartooning  job.  Have 
bru^  will  travel.  Box  1263,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large 
newspaper  seeks  top  spot  on  26-M  -|- 
psper.  Box  1288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Circulation 
Manager  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
department  —  "Little  Merchant”  Plan, 
ABC,  Motor  Routes.  Newsdealers.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Excellent  references. 
Age  43.  Box  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER— 15  years’ 
experience.  Knows  all  iihases  of  ABC 
and  "Littio  Merchant  Plan.”  Age  44. 
For  resume  and  best  of  references 
write:  P.  O.  Box  315,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  17  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 
Have  worked  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly  and  dailies.  Currently  man¬ 
ager  semi-weekly,  staff  of  9.  Single, 
will  relocate  with  progressive  publisher. 
Box  1308,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

LONDON  JOURNAUST  (two  years’ 
experience  in  New  York)  will  give 
British/Buropean  coverage  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newsi>aiMrs.  magazines,  trade 
journals  wanting  regular  or  occasional 
news/features.  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST 

in  Washington,  D.C.,  eager  to  write 
(or  independent  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  chain. 
Box  1326,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN,  37,  married;  top  quality 
layouts.  Eleven  years’  experience.  Zone 
2.  Box  1316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  36,  married,  now  with 
50,000  daily.  Heavy  range  of  selling 
experience  on  retail  level.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
move  up.  Zones  1-2-3.  Reply  Box  1341, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS.  HARD-WORKING  young 
man  seeks  space  sales  position  with 
progressive  newspaper  or  representa¬ 
tive.  location  immaterial.  Call:  NYC 
Area  Code  212,  JE  6-3874. 


SELF-STARTER:  Proven  sales  record 
— National,  Display,  Classified.  Some 
management  experience.  Will  accept 
job  any  department.  Prefer  Zones  4, 
9.  8.  Available  after  reasonable  notice 
to  publisher.  Box  1353,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  with 
jmmera  for  that  difficult  situation  need- 
^  a  tough-skinned,  experienced  hand. 
Now  on  36th  assignment.  Available 
April  1.  Completely  confidential.  Box 
1301,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MA’TURE  REPORTER-DESK  MAN 
Needs  job.  Urgent! 

Box  1256,  Effitor  A  ^blisher. 
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Editorial 

Editorial  i 

COST-CONSCIOUS  PRO,  80,  bachelor, 
used  to  fast  pace,  tough  competition, 
seeks  career  opportunity  with  conserv¬ 
ative  publisher  of  medium-size  daily. 
Wish  to  work  into  overall  management 
by  producing  quality  product  econom¬ 
ically.  Now  in  PR.  Nine  years’  wire 
service,  daily  reporter,  deek,  bureau 
chief.  Skilled  feature  writer,  hustler 
who  knows  all  beats.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences  will  reflect  maturity  in  demand¬ 
ing  posts. 

^x  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPESUENCEm  SPORTS  EDITOR.  33, 
now  in  anoother  phase  of  news  work,  { 
anxious  to  return  to  medium  or  small 
daily  sports  editorship.  Skilled  writer;  | 
capable,  iwrsonable  department  head.  | 
Box  1362,  Elditor  A  Publisher,  | 

I  CAN  GIVE  YOU  SPRITELY  COPY 
— women’s  news  to  police  beat,  ex¬ 
perienced  reporting,  enthusiasm,  re¬ 
liability  and  a  love  of  the  publishing 
business.  Can  you  give  me  a  permanent 
writing  spot  near  a  college?  Box  1349, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

BLUE-BLOODED,  RED-BLOODED, 
Mine  is  Printer’s  Ink.  Though  success¬ 
ful  in  PR  desire  return  journalism. 
Diligent  reporter,  travel,  feature 
writer.  BA,  34,  responsible  family  man. 
Relocate  for  job  with  future.  Box 
1307,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEa®  UVELY  FEATURES?  Reporter 
with  six  years’  daily  experience  seeks 
general  assignment  on  50,000  -f  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  —  any  area.  Box  1331, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  SPORTS  COLUMN  SPOT,  five 
days  week.  Swap  sports  desk  time  for 
$125  week  and  opportunity.  Young 
enough  —  experienced  —  references. 
Box  1339,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  w/solid  editorial 
background  seeks  NYC  or  LA  trade 
mag.,  HO.  PR  firm.  Now  employed 
NYC  trade  magazine.  Knowledge  all 
phases.  $8,500  minimum.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1306,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REIPORTER  —  ability  versatile — wants 
to  move  West.  Experience:  UPI  re- 
liorter,  copy  desk  two  years,  wire  and 
makeup  editor,  general  assignment  and 
rewrite,  state  government,  legislature. 
Must  move  up  to  quality  reporting  job. 
Degree.  Age  32.  Learn  fast.  Box  1343, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

FAST,  ABLE  OOPYREADER,  single, 
age  48,  college.  Wide  experience.  Can 
go  now.  Box  1303,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  PAGE,  promotion  spe¬ 
cial  interest;  wire  service,  daily  back¬ 
ground;  41,  J-grad.  Prefer  D.C.,  Fla. 
Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEaaCLY  PUBUSHEaiS:  Wire  serv¬ 
ice  man,  29,  seeks  opportunity  to 
learn  weekly  business.  Let  me  do  the 
reporting  and  editing  while  learning 
other  phasee  of  operation.  Would  like 
to  purchase  stock  after  proving  self.  1 
Family  man,  hard-working.  Prefer 
Tenn.,  Ark.,  or  Mo.  Box  1348,  Eklitor 

A  Publisher. 

LET  ME  PUT  YOUR  COLLEGE, 
plant  or  newspaper  on  the  public  map. 
Experienced  PR  writer,  house  organ 
editor,  newsman,  35,  married,  BA. 
sidetracked  as  bureau  head,  seeks 
challenging  college,  industrial  or  news 
post.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

S’TYMIED  SPORTS  EDITOR,  15,000 
daily,  seeks  advancement.  National  by¬ 
lines,  quality  work.  Six  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  27,  B.J.  Missouri.  Married.  No 
hardship.  Box  1323,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  , 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  i 
HEIADUNE  PEHISONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  | 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (age  21).  formerly 
women’s  pages  editor  of  15,000  daily. 
Three  years’  of  very  practical  exijeri- 
ence  in  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
make-up  (including  special  sections). 
Ayer  Award  won  by  newspaper  during 
editorship  of  women’s  pages.  Took  first 
class  public  relations  job  in  New  York 
CSty  ^ter  newspaper  folded  last  July, 
but  prefer  returning  to  first  and  only 
love,  newspapering.  Amiable,  person¬ 
able,  ambitious  and  hard-working. 
Prefer  Zonee  1  and  2,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  anything  Bast  of  the  Mississippi. 

NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

EMitore,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRES’nGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

489  6th  Ave..  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 

Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Privatt  Conference  Room  for  Employers 

dojl  iou*»  xiAiivor  oa  x^uuiiofiors 

Mechanical 

modium  d&ijy  Socles 

M.E.  or  comparable  spot  on  P.M.  in 
above-35,000  city.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  Promotions  mirror  ability  41, 
Family.  J-degree.  Midwest  or  West. 
Box  1351,  ESditor  A  Publisher. 

DISSATISFIED  WITH  PAGE  COSTS?  1 
Mechanical  Superintendent  now  em¬ 
ployed  wants  new  challenge.  Can  han-  | 
die  all  departments — large  and  small  | 
dailies.  Union  and  non-union.  Ctafte- 
man  and  coordinator.  Thirty  years’ 
exiwrience.  Box  1262,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

E3DITOR-IN-OHIEF,  plans  to  relocate 
in  U.S.,  seeks  suitable  poeition.  For 

5  years,  directed  a  leading  cultural 
journal  in  the  Orient;  did  work  for 
major  industries  and  universities. 
Strong  in  Art,  Literature,  Languages 
and  TyiKjgraphy.  MAURICE  SCHNEre, 
Orient/West,  CPO  Box  652,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

PRESSMAN-STEaiEXJTYPEni.  37  Years 
old  —  22  years’  experience  Goss,  Hoe. 
Scott  —  ROP  color ;  seven  years  in 
management.  Seeking  Foreman’s  job  | 
— union  or  non-union.  Box  1337,  Eidi- 
lor  A  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC.  COMPETENT  WRITER. 
Currently  in  PR.  Former  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  assistant  to 
women’s  editor  on  270,000  daily.  Quali¬ 
fied  women’s  page  editor.  Looking  for  a 
challenge  in  PR,  newspaper  or  TV. 
Will  consider  free-lance.  Ebccelleitt  rec¬ 
ord.  references.  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Will  answer  all  inquiries 
immediately;  will  relocate.  Box  1347, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

TAPE  PUNCHER  wants  job.  Familiar 
with  machine  —  classifies,  editorials 
or  straifcht  matter.  Averatre  5004-  an 
hour.  Clean  proofs.  Box  1336,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TTS  OPEHIATOR  —  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  book  and  newspaper  work.  Prefer 
N.Y.  and  environs  or  Schenectady.  Con¬ 
sider  Zone  1.  Box  1360,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ElXPE2UE24CJflD  statehouse-political  re¬ 
porter,  now  successful  managing  editor 

Photography 

ecutive  job.  Stable.  Box  1359,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  24.  mar¬ 
ried,  two  years’  college — 3  years’  ex¬ 

MALE.  18,  seeks  summer  job  on  any 
newspaper;  college  weekly  exiwrienee, 
versatile.  Box  1329,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

perience  as  news  photographer  in 
N.Y.C.  Served  as  army  photographer; 
seeks  intereating  and  challenging  poai- 
tion — anywhere  1  Box  1292,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  single,  28.  army 
press  experience.  Now  doing  free  lance 
editorial  work  in  New  York;  seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1245,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

GAL  FRIDAY  —  Two  years’  office 
experience,  light  steno,  typing,  corre¬ 
spondence  —  some  college  —  wants  to 
learn  PR.  Box  1346,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSISTANT— 
Ten  years'  experience.  Background  in : 
news  editing,  writing,  press  relations, 
marketing,  radio-tv  promotion,  public 
speaking.  Desire  chance  to  grow ;  will 
consider  sales  promotion  and  market¬ 
ing  duties.  Resume  furnished  ^upon 
request.  Married,  30  years  old.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Bo.x  1338,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Publisher’s  Representative 

TWEN’TY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  Top 
man.  A-1  references.  Based  Miami. 
Specialist  resort  and  travel.  Caribbean, 
So.  America.  Box  1344,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertiging  Rates 

Uae  Ratas  EACH  CONSECUTIVf 
lasertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyahls  with 
order)  4  times  9  80c  per  lies  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  lint.  If  ktytd,  add  2Sc 
for  box  ssnico  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  Imes  minimum. 
Air-mail  scrvics  on  blind  ads  $1.00  txtra. 
Do  net  send  irrtplactsbic  clippinfs,  etc., 
in  r«ponso  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirset  raquest  Is  made  for  them.  EAR 
cannot  bt  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  haws  a  supply 
of  printed  employmtnt  applicatiou  forms 
by  sendini  self-addrcssod  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  CUssiflod  Depirtmmit 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONSi 
4  times  9  $1.25  par  line  each  insartiaa; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.K  par  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  far  beu 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  llao  In 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

EAP  will  not  forward  IndhridHal  rapHia 
to  box  numbtri  wtiihini  mara  thaa  twa 
ounces  —  otherwise  additieaal  paetaga 
must  ba  suppliad  by  respandant 
52-Tima  Contract  Rata 
8Sc  per  lint 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAROESt 

EBP  classided  advertisinp  is  sat  in  6  paint 
typa.  Advartisements  set  complataly  In 
6-peint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  liaue, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  tht  spKMtd  rata  (saa 
rata  chart  of  various  numbtn  of  Insm’- 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  exampla, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  Ibiac  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classMed  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  uiinp  extra  whitt  spact 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipiiatHro 
in  Voiut  Li^t  8,  10,  12.  or  14-poiHt 
maximum,  will  be  charted  by  apatc  rale 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prtvailini  rate  for  tht  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tho  ust  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classiBed  ad  to  “classiftd 
display.”  The  rate  for  ClatsMad  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agata  line — $35  par  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuatdoy,  S;00  P.M. 
Count  36  charactors  and/ar  spaces  pv 
lint.  No  abbreviationt.  Bex  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  conldence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publishtr 
reserves  the  ripbt  to  tdH  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoN*  PLom  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Big  Lie 

Unless  newspapers  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  “The  Big  Lie”  is 
going  to  be  repeated  until  it  is 
believed. 

Broadcasters — both  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  the  Radio  Advertising 
Bureau — have  published  bro¬ 
chures  and  distributed  propa¬ 
ganda  saying  the  lack  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  the 
newspaper  strikes  in  New  York 
City  and  Cleveland  has  had  little 
effect  on  department  store  sales, 
that  sales  have  been  maintained 
without  it,  ergo  newspaper 
advertising  is  somewhat  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Both  of  them  have  sup¬ 
ported  their  arguments  with  a 
misrepresentation  of  figures 
(E&P,  Feb.  2,  page  6,  and  Feb. 
23,  page  60). 

A  newsletter  distributed  to 
advertising,  marketing  and 
media  executives  in  New  York 
perpetuates  the  myth  this  week 
with  a  paragraph  on  “Strike 
after  effects”  which  says:  “Re¬ 
tail  advertisers  surprised  how 
well  they  fared  without  papers. 
Department  stores  lost  little. 
Pre-Christmas  business  up.  Jan- 
uar>’  and  February  business  on 
par  with  other  cities  .  .  .”  etc. 

The  truth  is  “it  just  ain’t  so.” 
Even  the  substitutes  available 
to  them  haven’t  helped  much. 

Although  many  newspapers 
have  asked  for  permission  to 
reprint  the  two  E&P  articles 
mentioned  above  we  think  it  is 
important  to  reproduce  here  the 
week-by-w'eek  figures  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  downtown 
Cleveland  and  downtown  New 
York  City  since  the  .strikes 
started  in  each  city  contrasting 
them  with  comparable  figures 
for  their  areas  and  the  United 
States  at  large. 

Every  advertising  salesman 
ought  to  paste  these  figures  in 
his  hat  for  easy  reference 
because  it  is  a  safe  bet  that 
sooner  or  later  “The  Big  Lie”  is 
going  to  get  to  his  customers  and 
he  is  going  to  have  to  supply 
answers. 

These  are  figures  released  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
There  are  no  comparable  figpires 
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for  retail  sales  as  such.  But 
these  department  store  sales 
figures  are  significant  because 
department  stores  are  the  major 
users  of  newspaper  advertising 
among  retailers  and  therefore 
the  disappearance  of  their  major 
advertising  medium  should  have 
a  drastic  impact. 

The  figures  prove  conclusively 
that  is  just  what  has  happened. 

One  need  only  give  a  cursory 
glance  at  these  figures  to  see 
that  department  store  sales  in 
downtown  Cleveland  and  down¬ 
town  New  York  City  have  been 
at  a  level  far  below  that  of  their 
individual  metropolitan  areas,  of 
their  Federal  Reserve  District 
figures,  and  of  the  United  States 
total  figures  for  each  week  with 
only  one  or  two  rare  exceptions. 
«  *  * 

In  using  these  Federal  Reserve 
figures  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that: 

1.  The  Cleveland  newspaper 
strike  started  on  Nov.  29  and 
the  New  York  strike  began  the 
night  of  Dec.  7. 

2.  The  so-called  “Cleveland 
District”  of  the  Federal  Reserv'e 
includes  all  of  Ohio,  northern 
West  Virginia  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  part  of  Kentucky  including 
Lexington,  and  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  including  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie.  The  so-called  “New 
York  District”  includes  all  of 
New  York  State,  northern  New 
Jersey  including  Newark,  and 
Fairfield  County  in  Connecticut. 

3.  Newark  figures  are  given 
here  because  it  is  included  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
and  also  because  it  has  had 
newspaper  advertising  available. 
There  is  no  comparable  city 
within  the  Cleveland  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area. 

4.  The  figures  for  the  week 
ending  Dec.  29  include  Monday, 
Dec.  24,  which  was  one  extra 
shopping  day  before  Christmas 
not  present  in  the  comparable 
week  of  1961. 

5.  All  figures  represent  the 
percentage  change  in  sales  from 
the  corresponding  period  the 
year  before. 

We  don’t  see  how  anyone,  no 


matter  how  biased,  can  look  at 
this  comparison  and  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  department  stores 
in  downtown  Cleveland  and  New 
York  have  suffered  because  of 
the  lack  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Network  Heads 
Favor  Repeal 
Of  Equal  Time 

Washington 

House  hearings  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  suspend  for  the  1964 
campaign  the  equal  time  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  with  regard  to  candi¬ 
dates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  brought  proposals 
from  the  heads  of  both  major 
networks  to  repeal  that  section 
of  the  act. 

Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  supported  the 
resolution  for  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  but  urged  “complete 
termination  of  the  equal  time 
provision.” 

He  said  the  “public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  benefits  gained 
from  freeing  broadcasting  to 
cover  all  campaigns  and  candi¬ 
dates  to  its  full  potential.” 

Both  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  voiced  apprehension 
about  the  “fairness”  of  local 
broadcasters  were  Section  315 
repealed. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
told  CBS  Chairman  Frank 
Stanton  that  if  he’d  ever  been 
a  candidate  for  public  office  he 
would  have  had  “some  interest¬ 
ing  experiences”  in  trying  to 
purchase  broadcast  time.  He 
said  he,  himself,  would  have 
been  in  difficulty  during  his  last 
campaign  if  he  hadn’t  had  Sec¬ 
tion  315  to  fall  back  on. 

Rep.  James  T.  Broyhill  (R- 
N.C.)  reminded  Mr.  Stanton 
that  repeal  of  Section  315  would 
include  the  elimination  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  equal  charges  to 
candidates  for  comparable  use 
of  the  station  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  says  the  licensee  will 
have  no  power  of  censorship 
over  material  broadcast. 

Mr.  Stanton  said  if  a  candi¬ 
date  came  in  with  a  prepared 
statement  he  would  expect  to 
pass  on  it  before  it  went  on  the 
air. 


Rep.  Moss  asked :  “Why  should 
I,  as  a  candidate  submit  to  you 
a  statement  of  what  I  want  to 
say?” 

Mr.  Stanton  replied  that  since 
he  has  the  responsibility  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  .saw  no 
reason  why  a  distinction  should 
be  made  at  campaign  time. 

“When  you  ask  for  freedom 
on  one  hand  you  can’t  duck  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  other,”  he 
said. 

Lifers  Different 
In  Home  Town 

Leominstbs,  Mass. 

About  300  local  citizens  gave 
Frank  J.  Stout,  editor  of  the 
Leominster  Daily  Enterprise,  a 
surprise  reception  recently.  It 
was  a  case  of  saluting  a  local 
boy  who  was  away  for  22  years 
and  came  home  to  be  editor  of 
the  local  paper  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stout,  accepting  a  silver 
service,  related  how  he  had  1 
worked  mostly  on  large  news-  J 
papers,  covering  robberies, 
shootings,  bank  stickups  and  a  i 
mine  disaster.  f 

“People  were  just  numbers,”  , 
he  said.  “When  I  came  here  to  be  i 
editor  I  thought  that  all  I  had 
to  do  was  install  what  I  had 
learned  on  big  papers.  But  I 
learned  it  wasn’t  that  simple.  I 
had  dealt  with  troubles  involving 
numbers.  In  my  home  town 
people  come  in  and  say,  ‘my  son 
is  in  trouble  and  I  don’t  want  it 
in  the  paper.’  Here  people  are  so 
close  their  problems  and  glories 
are  a  heavy  thing  to  carry 
around.  You  live  feeling  you 
cannot  be  right.” 

• 

Regional  Executives  ' 
Appointed  for  UPI 

The  appointment  of  two  re¬ 
gional  executives  was  announced 
this  week  by  Dale  M.  Johns, 
Central  Division  Manager  for 
United  Press  International.  John 
A.  Limpert  replaces  the  late 
James  J.  Klockenkemper  as  Re¬ 
gional  Executive  for  Michigan 
with  headquarters  in  Detroit 
Mr.  Limpert  has  been  serving 
as  Regional  Executive  for  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Peter  F.  Dunne,  formerly  a 
weekly  newspaper  publisher 
from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  replaces 
Mr.  Limpert  at  Springfield. 


Department  Store  Sales  (%  Change  from  Year  Before)  for  Week  Ending: 


UNITED  STATES  TOTAL 

Dec.  8 

-  2 

Dec.  15 

+  3 

Dec.  22 

+  5 

Dec.  29 

+  33 

N.  Y.  District  #2 

-  5 

-I-  4 

-E  7 

+  37 

N.  Y.  Metro  Area 

-  5 

■E  5 

+  8 

+  35 

Newark 

-12 

0 

■E  6 

+  35 

N.  Y.  C.  (downtown) 

-  9 

—  1 

-E  1 

+21 

Cleveland  District  #4 

-12 

-  6 

+  8 

+27 

Cleveland  Metro  Area 

-28 

-13 

+  15 

+  23 

Cleveland  (downtown] 

-29 

-17 

+  15 

+  8 

Jan.  5 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  26 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  23 

+  10 

+  9 

+4 

-  1 

+  1 

+  5 

+  1 

+  3 

+  4 

-  1 

+  3 

-  2 

+  1 

-  2 

+  3 

+  8 

+  3 

-  4 

+5 

-  1 

-1 

-  2 

+  2 

+  7 

+  1 

-  1 

+  3 

-  2 

-9 

+  3 

+  2 

+  8 

-  5 

-II 

-5 

-  9 

-6 

-10 

-  7 

0 

+  4 

+  4 

0 

-15 

+6 

+  2 

-  8 

-  2 

+  3 

0 

0 

-15 

+  3 

-  3 

-13 

-  9 

-  5 

-  3 

-6 

-21 

-2 

-10 

-19 

-21 
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educational  television : 


Today,  education  in  America  Because  of  our  long  experience  In  doing  this,  we  have  developed  a 

faces  a  severe  challenge.  An  accel-  in  the  research  and  development  transmission  service  that  provides 

erating  world  requires  new  and  of  telephone,  television,  and  de-  several  channels  of  instruction.  It  is 

broader  curriculums.  An  expand-  fense  communications  networks,  it  low  in  cost  and  makes  use  of  the  service 

ing  population  begs  for  more  teach-  was  natural  that  the  Bell  System  and  maintenance  facilities  of  local 

ers,  more  classrooms.  was  called  on  to  develop  facilities  Bell  Telephone  Companies  in  com¬ 
pany  communities  have  turned  f®'’  networks  munities  of  any  size. 

to  Educational  Television  as  an  country,  in  Hagerstown,  Helping  communities  like  yours 

imaginative  way  to  expand  course  Maryland.  .  answer  to  better  learning 

subjects,  to  bring  more  effective  We  have  since  helped  pioneer  through  Educational  Television  is 

teaching  techniques  into  the  class-  the  first  state-wide,  closed  circuit  just  one  more  way  of  putting  Bell 

rooms  without  sacrificing  person-  Educational  Television  system,  in  System  research  and  skills  to  work 

alized  instruction.  South  Carolina.  serving  you  and  your  family. 


help  for  busy  teachers 
hope  for  crowded  classrooms 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Owned  by  more  than  two  million  Americans 


A  SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 


CLOTH  BOU^ 


Almanac 

For  78  Years  America’s  Most-Famous  Single  Volume  Reference 

The  fullest  record  of  1962,  compiled  by  experts.  An  invaluable  guide  for  newspapermen, 
researchers,  government  workers,  educators,  students,  creative  people.  You  get  fingertip 
information  on  1962  events  and  happenings— a  world  of  knowledge  on  virtually  every 
important  subject. 
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